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Selections from the Writings of Fenelon ; with an Appendix, 
containifig a Memoir of his Life. — Boston: pp. 283. 

We are glad to begin a new series with introducing and re- 
commending to our readers the book which stands at the head 
of this article. An attractive and quickening work on prac- 
tical religion we re^rd as a valuable accession to our litera- 
ture. Indeed anythmg written with power on christian morals 
and theology is most welcome. It is too true, and a sad 
truth, that religious books are preeminemly dull. If we 
wished to impoverish a man's intellect, we could devise few 
means more effectual, than to confine him to what is called a 
course of theological reading. The very subject, to which, 
above all others, the writer should bring his whole strength 
of thought and feeling, which allies itself to our noblest facul- 
ties, to which reason, imagination, taste, and genius should 
bring their richest tribute and consecrate their noblest efibrts, 
is of all subjects treated most weakly, tamely, and with least 
attractions. Of course there are splendid exceptions, but we 
speak of the immense majority oi theological books. It is 
wonderful how men can think and write upon religion to so 
little effect. That a theme so vast, so sublime as Christianity, 
embracing God and man, earth and heaven, time and eternity, 
connected intimately with all human history, deriving lights 
from all human experience, admitting application to the whole 
of human life, and proposing as its great end the everlasting 
progress of the soul, — that such a subject should be treated so 
monotonously as to be proverbially dull, that its professed ex- 
plorers should be able to plant their footsteps so exactly in 
the track of their predecessors, that the boundlessness of the 
field should so seldom tempt an adventurous spirit from the 
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4 FENELON. 

beaten way, is wonderful, and ^}ght seem a miracle to a man 
unacquainted with the vassal^e- which has broken down the 
mind in the department of religion. It is true, that those who 
write on this topic are accustomed to call it sublime; but 
they make its sublimity cold and barren, like that of mountain 
tops, wrapped in everlasting snows. We write this, not in 
severity, but in sorrow of heart; for we despair of any great 
progress of the human character or of society, until the ener- 
gies of the mind shall be bent, as they seldom have been, on 
tnose most important subjects and interests of the human 
mind, morals and religion. 

As a striking proof of the poverty of religious literature, 
and of the general barrenness of the intellect when employed 
in this field, we may refer to the small amount of origmal 
and productive thought in the English church since the days 
of Barrow and Taylor. Could our voice be heard in Eng- 
land, we would ask impartial and gifted men, more familiar 
with their country's history than ourselves, to solve the pro- 
blem, how a Protestant Establishment, so munificently en- 
dowed with the means of improvement, should have done so 
little, in so long a period, for Christianity, should have pro- 
duced so few books to interest the higher order of minds. Let 
not these remarks be misunderstood, as if we were wanting in 
respect and gratitude to a church, which, with all its defects, 
has been the bulwark of Protestantism, which has been illus- 
trated by the piety and virtues of such men as Bishops Wilson, 
Berkeley, and Heber, and in which have sprung up so many 
institutions, consecrated to humanity, and to the diffusion of 
the christian faith. We mean not to deny it the honour of 
having fostered talent in various forms and directions. Among 
the ifcglish clergy we find profound and elegant scholars ; 
we find the names of those giants in ancient learning, Bentley 
and Parr, and a crowd of proficients in polite literature, of 
whom Hurd and Jortin are honourable representatives. We 
speak only of the deficiency of their contributions to moral 
and religious science. With the exception of Clarke and 
Butler, we could not easily name any of the Establishment, 
since the time above specified, who have decidedly carried 
forward the human intellect. The latter of these is indeed a 
great name, notwithstanding the alleged obscurities of his 
style, and worthy to be enrolled among the master spirits of 
the human race. In regard to commentators, whose function, 
as commonly executed, holds a second rank in theology, the 
English church, since the time of Hammond, has produced 
none of such value, except Bishop Fearce. We presume that 
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she will not lay claim to the heretical Locke^ who carried into 
the interpretation of the Scriptures the same force of thought, 
as into the philosophy of the mind ; or to Whitby, whose 
strenuous Arminianism, as Orthodoxy would reproachingly 
say, tapered off into that most suspicious form of Christianity, 
Unitarianism. We have not yet named two of the most illus- 
trious intellectual chiefs of the church, Warburton and Horsley. 
Their great power we most readily own ; but Warburton is 
generally acknowledged to have wasted his mind, and has left 
no impression of himself on later times; whilst Horsley, 
though he has given us striking, if not judicious sermons, in 
a style of unusual vigour, cannot be said to have communi- 
cated,Jin any respect, a new impulse to thought ; and in bibli- 
cal criticism, to which he was zealously devoted, he is one of 
the last authorities on which a sound mind would lean. To 
Bishops Lowth and Sherlock we cheerfully acknowledge our 
obligations ; and we question whether the latter has ever yet 
received his due praise. We fear that a higher place is given 
to Bishop Home and his disciple Jones. The rank which 
these writers hold, does not testify favourably to the intellec- 
tual progress of the English church. It is as dark an omen, 
as the value attached by the Calvinistic Dissenters to such 
writers as the Rev. Messrs. Scott and Newton. The piety 
of these men we honour ; but what must posterity think of 
the illumination of an age, which numbers these among its 
brightest lights ! We have not forgotten, though we have not 
named, Tillotson, Seeker, and Porteus. They are all worthy 
of remembrance, especially Seeker, the clear and wise ex- 
pounder of christian ethics ; but they added little or nothing 
to the stock which they received. It may be thought, that 
we hav^ not been just to the Establishment in passing over 
Paley. He has our sincere admiration. On one great lopic, 
which indeed has been worthily treated by many ofthe clergy, 
we mean that of christian evidence, he has shed new light. 
By felicity of arrangement and illustration he has given an 
air of novelty to old arguments, whilst he has strengthened 
his cause by important original proofii. His Hor^ Patdime 
is one of the few books destined to live. Paley saw what he 
did see through an atmosphere of light. He seized on the 
strong points of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, and 
has given his clear, bright thoughts, in a style which has 
made them the property of his readers almost as perfectly as 
they were his own. In what then did he fail? We have said, 
that he was characterized by the distinctness of his vision. 
He was not, we think, equally remarkable for its extent He 
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of old truths, which, if left to act freely, work a mighty reso- 
lution within* Against these inspirations, if so they may be 
called, which belong to the individual, and which are perpe- 
tually bursting the limits of received ideas, the spirit of reli- 
gious tyranny wages its chief and most unrelenting war. It 
dreads nothing so much as a mind, in which these diviner 
motions manifest themselves in power. That it should have 
so succeeded in checking and stifling them, is one of the very 
mournful reflecticms forced on us by human history. We 
have here one great cause of the sterility of theological lite* 
rature. Religion, by being imposed as a yoke, has subdued 
the faculties which it was meant to quicken; and, what is 
most worthy of remark,' like all other yokes, it has often 
excited a mad resistance, which has sought compensation 
for past restraints in licentiousness, and disgraced the holy 
name of freedom, by attaching it to impiety and shameless 
excess. 

A great subject has led us far from our author. We re- 
turn to him with pleasure. We welcome, as we have said, a 
book from Fenelon; and we do so because, if not a profound, 
he was an original thinker, and because, though a Catholic, 
he was essentially free. He wrote from his own mind, and 
seldom has a purer mind been tabernacled in flesh. He pro- 
fessed to believe in an infallible church ; but he listened habi- 
tually to the voice of God within him, and speaks of this in 
language so strong, as to have given the Quakers some plea 
for ranking him among themselves. So little did he confine 
himself to established notions, that he drew upon himself the 
censures of his church, and, like some other Christians whom 
we could name, has even been charged with a refined Deism. 
His works have the great charm of coming fresh fipm the 
souL He wrote from experience, and hence, though ne often 
speaks a language which must seem almost a foreign one to 
men of the wcnrld, yet he always speaks in a tone of reality. 
That he has excesses we mean not to deny; but they are of 
a kind which we regard with more than indulgence, almost 
with admiration. Common fanaticism we cannot away with ; 
N for it is essentially vulgar, the working of animal passions, 
sometimes of sexual love, and oftoier of earthly ambition. 
But whai a pure mind errs^ by aspiring after a disinterested- 
iiess and purity not granted to our present infimt state, we 
almost reverence its errors ; and stUl more, we recognise in 
diem an essential truth. They only anticipate and claim too' 
speedily the §ood finr which man was made. They are the 
^ ions of die inspired prophet, who hopes to see 
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in his own day, what he was appointed to promise to remoter 
ages. 

Fenelon saw far into the human heart, and especially into 
the lurkings of self-love. He looked with a piercing eye 
through the disguises of sin. But he knew sin, not, as most 
men do, by bitter experience of its power, so much as by his 
knowledge and experience of virtue. Deformity was revealed 
to him by his refined perceptions and intense love of moral 
beauty. The light which he carried with him into the dark 
corners of the human heart, and by which he laid open its 
most hidden guilt, was that of celestial goodness. Hence, 
though the severest of censors, he is the most pitying. Not 
a tone of asperity escapes him. He looks on human error 
with an angel's tenderness, with tears which an angel might 
shed, and thus reconciles and binds us to our race, at the very 
moment of revealing its corruptions. 

That Fenelon's views of human nature were dark, too dark^ 
we learn from almost every page of his writings ; and at this 
we cannot wonder. He was early thrown into the very courts 
from which Rochefoucauld drew his celebrated Maxims, per- 
haps the spot, above all others on the face of the earth, di- 
stinguished and disgraced by selfishness, hypocrisy, and hi- 
trigue. When we think of Fenelon in the palace of Louis 
XIV., it reminds us of a seraph sent on a divine commission 
* into the abodes of the lost; and when we recollect that in that 
atmosphere he composed his Telemachus, we doubt whether 
the records of the world furnish stronger evidence of the 
power of a divine virtue, to turn temptaticm into glory and 
strength, and to make even crowned and prosperous vice a 
means of triumph and exaltation. — Another cause of Fene- 
lon's uBuist views of human life, may be found, we duik, in 
his prolession. All professions tend to narrow and obscure 
the intellect, and none more than that of a priest. We know 
not indeed a nobler or more useful function than that of the 
christian minister; but superstitious notions and an imagined 
sanctity, have severed him more or less from his race, espe- 
cially in a church which dooms him to celibacy, and from this 
unnatural, msulated position, it is impossible for him to judge 
jusdy of his kind.-— *We think too, that Fendon was led astray 
by a very common error of exalted minds. He applied too 
rigorous and unvarying a standard to the multitude. He 
leaned to the error of expecting the strength of manhood in 
the child, the harvest in seed-time. On this subject, above all 
others, we feel that we should speak cautiously. We know 
that there is a lenity towards human deficieocies full of dan- 
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We are glad to begin a new series with introducing and re- 
commending to our readers the book which stands at the head 
of this article. An attractive and quickening work on prac- 
tical religion we regard as a valuable accession to our litera- 
ture. Indeed anything written with power on christian morals 
and theology is most welcome. It is too true, and a sad 
truth, that religious books are preeminemly dull. If we 
wished to impoverish a man's intellect, we could devise few 
means more eifectual, than to confine him to what is called a 
course of theological reading. The very subject, to which, 
above all others, the writer should bring his whole strength 
of thought and feeling, which allies itself to our noblest facul- 
ties, to which reason, imagination, taste, and genius should 
bring their richest tribute and consecrate their noblest efforts, 
is ot all subjects treated most weakly, tamely, and with least 
attractions. Of course there are splendid exceptions, but we 
speak of the immense majority of theological books. It is 
wonderful how men can think and write upon religion to so 
little effect. That a theme so vast, so sublime as Christianity, 
embracing God and man, earth and heaven, time and eternity, 
connected intimately with all human history, deriving lights 
from all human experience, admitting application to the whole 
of human life, and proposing as its great end the everlasting 
progress of the soul, — that such a subject should be treated so 
monotonously as to be proverbially dull, that its professed ex- 
plorers should be able to plant their footsteps so exactly in 
the track of their predecessors, that the boundlessness of the 
field should so seldom tempt an adventurous spirit from the 
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beaten way, is wonderful, and iSi}ght seem a miracle to a man 
unacquainted with the vassalag^ which has broken down the 
mind in the department of religion. It is true, that those who 
write on this topic are accustomed to call it sublime; but 
they make its sublimity cold and barren, like that of mountain 
tops, wrapped in everlasting snows. We write this, not in 
severity, but in sorrow of heart ; for we despair of any great 
progress of the human character or of society, until the ener- 
gies of the mind shall be bent, as they seldom have been, on 
those roost important subjects and interests of the human 
mind, morals and religion. 

As a striking proof of the poverty of religious literature, 
and of the general barrenness of the intellect when employed 
in this field, we may refer to the small amount of original 
and productive thought in the English church since the days 
of Barrow and Taylor. Could our voice be heard in Eng- 
land, we would ask impartial and gifted men, more familiar 
with their country's history than ourselves, to solve the pro- 
blem, how a Protestant Establishment, so munificently en- 
dowed with the means of improvement, should have done so 
little, in so long a period, for Christianity, should have pro- 
duced so few books to interest the higher order of minds. Let 
not these remarks be misunderstood, as if we were wanting in 
respect and gratitude to a church, which, with all its defects, 
has been the bulwark of Protestantism, which has been illus- 
trated by the piety and virtues of such men as Bishops Wilson, 
Berkeley, and Heber, and in which have sprung up so many 
institutions, consecrated to humanity, and to the diffusion of 
the christian faith. We mean not to deny it the honour of 
having fostered talent in various forms and directions. Among 
the fiiglish clergy we find profound and elegant scholars ; 
we find the names of those giants in ancient learning, Bentley 
and Parr, and a crowd of proficients in polite literature, of 
whom Hurd and Jortin are honourable representatives. We 
speak only of the deficiency of their contributions to moral 
and religious science. With the exception of Clarke and 
Butler, we could not easily name any of the Establishment, 
since the time above specified, who have decidedly carried 
forward the human intellect. The latter of these is indeed a 
great name, notwithstanding the alleged obscurities of his 
style, and worthy to be enrolled among the master spirits of 
the human race. In regard to commentators, whose function, 
as commonly executed, holds. a second rank in theology, the 
English churchy since the time of Hammond, has produced 
none of such value, except Bishop Pearce. We presume that 
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she will not lay claim to the heretical Locke, who carried into 
the interpretation of the Scriptures the same force of thought, 
as into the philosophy of the mind ; or to Whitby, whose 
strenuous Arminianism, as Orthodoxy would reproachingly 
say, tapered off into that most suspicious form of Christianity, 
Unitarianism. We have not yet named two of the most illus- 
trious intellectual chiefs of the church, Warburton and Horsley, 
Their great power we most readily own ; but Warburton is 
generally acknowledged to have wasted his mind, and has left 
no impression of himself on later times; whilst Horsley, 
though he has given us striking, if not judicious sermons, in 
a style of unusual vigour, cannot be said to have communi- 
cated,Jin any respect, a new impulse to thought ; and in bibli- 
cal criticism, to which he was zealously devoted, he is one of 
the last authorities on which a sound mind would lean. To 
Bishops Lowth and Sherlock we cheerfully acknowledge our 
obligations ; and we question whether the latter has ever yet 
received his due praise. We fear that a higher place is given 
to Bishop Home and his disciple Jones. The rank which 
these writers hold, does not testify favourably to the intellec- 
tual progress of the English church. It is as dark an omen, 
as the value attached by the Calvinistic Dissenters to such 
writers as the Rev. Messrs. Scott and Newton. The piety 
of these men we honour ; but what must posterity think of 
the illumination of an age, which numbers these among its 
brightest lights ! We have not forgotten, though we have not 
named, Tillotson, Seeker, and Porteus. They are all worthy 
of remembrance, especially Seeker, the clear and wise ex- 
pounder of christian ethics ; but they added little or nothing 
to the stock which they received. It may be thought, that 
we hav^ not been just to the Establishment in passing over 
Faley. He has our sincere admiration. On one ^reat topic, 
which indeed has been worthily treated by many ofthe clergy, 
we mean that of christian evidence, he has shed new light. 
By felicity of arrangement and illustration he has given an 
air of novelty to old arguments, whilst he has strengthened 
his cause by important original proofs. His HonB Patdin^e 
is one of the few books destined to live. Paley saw what he 
did see through an atmosphere of light He seized on the 
strong points of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, and 
has given his clear, bright thoughts, in a style which has 
made them the property of his readers almost as perfectly as 
they were his own. In what then did he fail? We have said, 
that he was characterized by the distinctness of his vision. 
He was not, we think, equally remarkable for its extent He 
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* " This," said Cardinal Maury, *' is perhaps the finest act of Fene- 
lon's life.** He adds, ^^ Alas ! for the man who reads it without be- 
ing affected." Another anecdote, showing his tenderness to the poor, 
is thus related of lum. A literary man, whose library was destroyed 
by fire^ has been deservedly admired for saying, ** I should have pro- 
fited but little by my books, if they had not taught me how to bear the 
loss of them.*' The remark of Fenelon, who lost his in a similar way, 
is still more simple and touching. << I would much rather they were 
burnt, than the cottage of a poor peasant.** 

< The virtues of Fenelon give his history the air of romance 5 but 
his name will never die. Transports of joy were heard at Cambrai 
when his ashes were discovered, which, it was thought, had been scat- 
tered by the tempest of the Revolution 3 and to this moment the 
Flemings call him " The Good Archbishop.** * p. 274-5. 

The Memoir closes in this touching strain ; — 

' When we speak of the death of Fenelon, we realize the truth of 
what we all acknowledge, though few feel, that the good man never 
dies ', that, to use the words of one of our eloquent divines, *' death 
was but a circumstance in his being.** We may say, as we read his 
writings, that we are conscious of his immortality 3 he is with us ; his 
spirit is around us ; it enters into and takes possession of our souls. 
He is at this time, as he was when living in his diocese, the familiar 
friend of the poor and the sorrowful, the bold reprover of vice, and the 
gentle guide of the wanderer 3 he still says to all, in the words of his 
Divine Master, '< Come to me, all ye that are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest** 

' In the houses of the unlearned, where the names of Louis the 
Fourteenth and Bossuet have never entered, except as connected with 
Fenelon's, where not a word of his native tongue would be understood, 
his spirit has entered as a minister of love and wisdom, and a well- 
worn translation of his Reflections, with a short Memoir of his life, is 
laid upon the precious word of God. What has thus immortalized 
Fenelon ? For what is he thus cherished in our hearts } Is it his learn- 
ing? his celebrity? his eloquence? No. It is the spirit of Christian 
love, the spirit of the Saviour of mankind, that is poured forth from 
all his writings j of that love that conquers self, that binds us to our 
neighbour, that raises ns to God. This is Fenelon's power, it is this - 
that touches our souls. We feel that he has entered into the full mean- 
ing of that sublime passage in St. John, and made it the motto of his 
life. *^ Beloved, let us love one another 5 for love is of God j and 
every one that loveth, is born of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love.** * pp. 282-3. 

The translator has received and will receive the thanks of 
many readers for giving them an opportunity of holding com- 
munion with the mind of Fenelon. Her selections are judi- 
cious, and she has caught much of that simplicity which is 
the charm of Fenelon's style. A want of coherence in the 
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Noughts may sometimes be observed ; and this, we may sup- 
K>se^ is to be ascribed in part to the author, whose writings 
jeem to be natural breathings of the soul, rather than elabo* 
rate works of art; but still more to the translator, whose dell- 
cate task of selecting only what would suit and edify the Pro- 
testant mind, must have compelled her to make omissions and 
sudden transitions, not very favourable to order and connection. 
We should be glad to enrich our pages with extracts, but 
want room. 

We now come to our principal object We propose to 
examine the most distinguishing views, or system of Fenelon. 
We say his ^ system,' for though he seems to write from im- 
mediate impulse, his works possess that unity which belongs 
to the productions of all superior minds. However he may 
appear to give his thoughts without elaboration or method, yet 
one spirit pervades them. We hear everywhere the same 
mild and penetrating voice, and feel ourselves always in the 
presence of the same strongly marked mind. What tnen were 
Fenelon's most characteristic views? — It may be well to ob- 
serve, that our principal aim in this inquiry is, to secure our 
readers against what we deem exceptionable in his system. 
We believe, as we have said, that he is not free from excess. 
He is sometimes unguarded, sometimes extravagant. He 
needs to be read with caution, as do all who write from their 
own deeply excited minds. He needs to be received with de- 
ductions and explanations, and to fiirnish these is our present 
aim. We fear that the very excellencies of Fenelon may 
shield his errors. Admiration prepares the mind for belief; 
and the moral and religious sensibility of the reader may lay 
him open to impressions, which, whilst they leave his purity 
unstained, mav engender causeless solicitudes, and repress a 
just and cheerful interest in the ordinary pleasures and labours 
of life» 

What then are Fenelon's characteristic views ? We begin 
with his views of God, which very much determine and colour 
a religious system; and these are simple and affecting. He 
seems to regard God but in one light, to think of him but in 
one character. God always comes to him as the father, as the 
pitying and purifying friend, of the soul. This spiritual rela- 
tion of the Supreme Beings is, in the book before us, his all- 
comprehending, all-absqrbing attribute. Our author constantly 
sets before us God as dwelling in the human mind, and dwell- 
ing there, to reprove its guilt, to speak to it with a still voice, 
to kindle a celestial ray in its darkness, to distil upon it his 
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gntee^ txr cbH ibilb' its: love toJiwrd^ fa wsel^ wd labo9^%i^ 
« gentle^ mtiofial sway, ta chosm^ dieeifiii» eiiti|;e ^sc^< 
to his pure and righteous mdll. Fwdou badfiijily ^(^ivi 
ehristtan doctariae of God. He believed in bioi' as jt]^ 4^A- 
Tersal Father, as lovkig every soul, loving the '^i^ltie^.^Q^ 
and striving with it to reclaim it to himsel£ This iotopest-S^ 
die Creator in the lost and darkened miinif is the ii^^iff»ght 
which prddominatefr in the wjpitings of this exjoelknt msn^. 
God^s ca^e of the outward world, c^ men's outward intei:est9, 
of the concerns of nattoBs, seems scarcely to enter, his min^. 
It is 0fGh^ present to the soul, as a reprover, enlighteiie)r» 
ptirif^er, and guide to perfection, that he loves to speak* and 
he speaks with a. depth of conviction and tenderness, to virhijgh, 
one would thinks every reader must reiqpond* 

We have seen the predominant view of the Supreme. Beiqg 
in the writings which we are examkiing. He is d spiritual 
Alher, seeking the perfection of every soul which he has 
iAade.-^Another great question^ carrying us still more deejJ^ 
into Fenelon's mind, now pr^^its iteel£ In what did he s\iff 
pose this perfection of the human soul ta consist? His views 
on this subject may be expressed in two words, self ^crucifixion 
and love to God. Through these human perfection is to hie 
sought In these, and especially in the- last,, it consists. Ac- 
cording to Fenelon we are placed betwe^i two migb^ attr^if> 
ttons, self and God ; and the only important question Ipr evcay 
human being is, to which of these hostile powers he will de- 
termine or surrender his mind? His phraseology on this sub- 
ject is various, and indeed his writings are, in a great measure, 
expansions of this single view. He lays open the perpetual 
collisions between the principle of selfishness and the principle 
of reHgious love, and calls us with his whole strength of per- 
suasion, to saorifice the first,' to dierish and enthrone the Jasf. 
This is bis great aim« This he urges in a diversity of foi:ins, 
some of which may be repeated^ as helps to a better appre- 
hension of his doctrine. Thus he calls us Ho die to ourselves, 
and to Mve to God f<—< to renounce qpr o^n wiUs and to choose 
the wili of God as our only rule;' — Ho r^iounce our own glory 
imd to seek the ghiry of Crod;'*^^ to distrust ourselves an4 to 
pot our wfaolei trust in God ;' — i^to forget ours^ves and. to giye 
our thdfights to. God f-^^ to renounce ease and to labour for 
God ;'i^— * to sacrifice pleasure and ]to suffer for God ;''r-* tp ^- 
lence oat chm pitssionstind to listen to the voice of Qod ;'-^f io 
crucify 'selfi4o've^ and to substitute for it the, love.of God;'-T- 
* to slirrenderotar phmua and to^lea^e all things to Qod.' Th^e 
passages give us .Feneton'svtheory of perfection. Self, as he 
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leiMsfaeS) is the great barrier between the soul aiid its Mtker, 
imd sdf is to vanish more and more irom our thoughts^ d^res, 
hopes, trust, and complacency, and God to become all in alL 
Our own interests, pleasures, plans, advancements, all are to 
be swallowed up in an entire and unreserved devoticHi to the 
will of God. 

Such is the doctrine of Feneion, and it is essentially just. 
Self-crucifixion or self-sacrifice, and love to God including 
love to his creatures, are the dtief elements of moral perfection. 
The pure and noble mind of Feneion recognized as by instinct, 
and separated firom all inferior adjuncts, these essential con- 
stituents or attributes of Ohristian virtue; and there are pas* 
sages in which he sets before us their de^ and silent workings 
in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the life^ with 
« delicacy, power, and truth, which can hardly be surpassed. 

Still we Uiink ihat Fenelon's exposition of his views is open 
to objection. We think that his pnraseologv, notwithstancUng 
its apparent simplicity, is often obscure; that he has not set 
the due bounds to his doctrines; and e^)ecially that refined 
minds, thirsting for perfection, may be led astray by his pe- 
culiar mode of exhibiting it. Our objections we will now state 
more fully. 

We have said that self-crucifixion and love to God ar^ in 
Fenelon's system, the two chief constituents or el^nents of 
virtue and perfection. To these we will give separate atten- 
tion, although in truth they often coalesce, and always imply 
one another. We b^in with self-crucifixion, or what is often 
called self-sacrifice, and on this we chiefly difier from the ex- 
positions of oiir author. Perhaps the word ^a^ occurs more 
firequendv than any other in Fenelon's writings, and he is par-^ 
ticularly mclined to place it in contrast with and in oppositicxi 
to God!. According to his common teaching, God and self 
are hostile influences or attractions, having nothing in com- 
mon ; the one, the concentration of all evu, the other of all 
food. Self is the principle and the seat of all guilt and miserr. 
le is never weary of pouring reproach on self, and, generally 
speaking, sets no limits to Uie duly of putting it to a painfiil 
death. Mow language like this has led men to very injurious 
modes of regarding themselves and their own nature, and made 
them (brgettiil of what thev owe to themselves. It has thrown 
a cloud over man's condition and prospects. It has led to* 
sdf-contempt, a vice as pernicious as pride. A man, when 
told perpetually to crucify himself^ is apt to include under this 
wora his whole nature, and we fear that under this teachmg, 
our nature is repressed, its growth stinted, its free movements 

B 
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chaiped, and of course its beauty« graces and power ii]opaire^ 
We mean not to charge on Fenelon the^rror of which wq haye. 
iipoken, or to hold him responsible for it» effects. But we do 
wink tbat it finds shelter under his phraseology, and we deem 
it so great, so pernicious, as to need a faithful expositioUii Meu^ 
err in nothing more than in disparaging and wronging their . 
own nature. None are just to themselves. The truth on- this 
great subject is indeed so obscured, that it may startle as a pa- 
radox. A human bein^, justly viewed, instead of being bound 
to general self-crucifixion, cannot reverence and cherish him- 
seli too much. This position, we know, is strong. But strong 
hnguaffe is needed to encounter strong delusion. We. would 
teadi nmt great limitations must be set to the duty of re- 
nouncing or denying ourselves, and that no self-crucifixion is 
virtuous but that which concurs with, and promotes self-rer 
spect. We will unfold our meaning, beginning with positions^ 
which we presume will be controverted by none. 

If we first regard man's highest nature, we shall see at once, 
that to oruci^ uiis, so far from being a duty, would be a crime. 
The mind, which is our chief distinction, can never be spoken 
or thought of too reverently. It is God's highest woric, his 
liiirror and representative. It3 superiority to the outward uni- 
verse is mournfully overlodced, and is yet most true. This 
preeminence we ascribe to the mind, not merely because it can 
comprehend the universe which cannot comprehend itself, but 
for still higher reasons. We believe that the human mind is 
akin to that intellectual energy which gave birth to nature, and 
consequently that it contains within itself the seminal and pro- 
lific principles firom which nature sprung. We believe, too^ 
that the highest purpose of the universe is to furnish materials^ 
scope, anoexcitements to the mind, in the work of assimilating 
itself to the Infinite Spirit: that is, to minister to a progress 
within us which nothmg without us can rival* So transcend^ 
ent is the mind. No praise can equal God's goodness in 
^Heating us afber his own spiritual likeness. No imagination 
t^n conceive of the greatness of the gift of a rational and 
inoral existence. Far from crucifying this, to unfold it must 
ever be the chief duty and end of our being, and the noblest 
tribute we can render to its Author. 

We have spoken of the mind, that highest part of ourselves, 
and of the guilt we should incur by crucifying or renouncing 
it But the duty of ^elf^crucifixion requires still greater limi* 
tatiotis. Taking human nature as consisting of a body as well 
OS itSiid, as ifichiding animal desire, as framed to receive plea- 
sixte tlrrotiph ^e eye and ear and all the organs of sense, in 
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diis larger view, We cahnot give it up to the iinmoWion Wliitq)^ 
is ,sornetifx)es urged. We see in the mixed constitatioji oTmaii^ 
a beautiful whole. We see in the lowest as well, as bigpest 
capacity an important use ; and in every sense an inlet of plear 
sure not to be disdained. Still more, we believe? that he, V 
whom the physical nature is unfolded most entirely and har-' 
moniously, who unites to greatest strength of limbs the greatest 
ocuteness of the senses, may, if he will, derive ipipo^ant aids^ 
to the intellect and moral )X)wers from these felicit»e$ of his. 
outward frame. We believe, too, that by a beautiful xejactioiij^ 
the mind, in proportion to its culture and moral eI(&vatioiiy 
gives vigour and grace to the body, and enlarges its sfAievept 
aclion and enjoyment. Thus, human nature, viewed as a .whole,, 
as a union of the worlds of matter and mind, b a work worthy, 
of a divine author, and its universal developement, bc^ its^^e- 
neral crucifixion, is the lesson of wisdom and virtue. . ,, -'^ 
We go still further. The desire of our own individual in- 
terest, pleasure, good, the principle which is ordinarily dano«^ 
ininated self-love or self-regard, is not to be warred a^m&t an^* 
destroyed. The tendency of this to excess is indeea our ofaief 
moral danger. Self-partiality, in some form or other, enteris. 
into and constitutes chiefly, if not wholly, every sin. But eXf* 
cess is not essential to self-regard, and this principle of our 
nature is the last which could be spared. Nothing is .plainer 
than that to every being his own welfare is more speeiaUy- 
committed than that of any other, and that a special sensibHitj; 
to it is imperiously demanded by his present state. He alone 
knows his own wants and perils, and the hourly, perpetual 
claims 6f his particular lot; and were he to discacd the. care 
of himself for a day, he would inevitably perish. It is a re-, 
mark of great importance, that the moralxlanger to which we 
are exposed by self-love, arises from the very indispensablenesa 
of this principle, from die necessity of its. perpetual es^ercis^;. 
for, according to a known law of the mind, every passion, .iiiip» , 
less carefully restrained, gains strength by frequency- of excite^ 
ment and action. The tendency of self-love to excess results 
from its very importance, or from the need m which we stand 
of' its unceasing agency, and is therefore no reason for itsexi^ 
termination^ and no reproach bti human nature. This ten-', 
dency, however, does exist. It is strongs It is fearfuL It; is. 
our chief peril. It is the precipice, on the edge of whioh we , 
always tread. li is the great appointed trial of our mofsl 
nature. To this tendency, unresisted, tamely obeyed, we owe., 
the chief guilt and misery of the present state^ the extinctiaa 
of charityv a moral death more terrible than aU tihe calamities. 

»2 
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of ii^eu. This truth Fenelon felt an4 (aught as few have aorie, 
ftod in his powerful warnings against this peril the chief value 
of bis writings lies. He treats with admirable acuteness the 
19rindings of self-partiality, shows how it mixes with the best 
Ijptives, and how it feeds upon, and so consumes bur very 
vutues. AU this is true. Still, self-love is an essential part of 
ipur nature, and must not and cannot be renounced. 

The strong tendency of this principle to excess, of which 
we have now spoken, explains the strong language, in which 
JB'enelon and otners have pointed out our aanger from this part 
of our constitution. But it has also given rise to exaggerated 
views and modes of expression, which have contributed, per^ 
]hap$, as much as any cause, to the universal wantof a just seli^ 
;D^spect. Self-love, from its proneness to excess and its con- 
aMmt mpvements, has naturally been the object of greater atten«> 
tion thap any other principle of action ; and men, regarding 
it pot so much in its ordinary operations as in its encroach- 
ments and its triumphs over other sentiments, have come to 
consider it as the chief constituent of human nature. Philoso- 
pbers^-^&lsely so called,' have laboured to resolve into it sill 
our affections, to make it the sole spring of life, so that the 
i^hiole mind, according to their doctrine, may be considered 
^^s ope energy of self-love. If to these remarks we add, that 
this principfe, as its name imports, has self or the individud.1 
for it3 object, we h^ve the explanation of a very important fact 
in the present discussion. We learn how it is, that self-love 
has Qome to be called by the name otself, as if it constituted 
the whole individual, and to be considered as entering into and 
fi>Binii]|g, human nature as no other principle does. A man*s 
.self-*love, especially when unrestrained, is thus thought to be 
andis spoken of as himself; and hence the duty of crucifying 
,or renounqing himself has naturally been urged by Fenelon, 
aD4- A host of writers, in the broadest and most uncjualified 

• iSov it is, not true that self*-Iove is pur only principle, or that 

it ^^qtfifititfxtps ourselves apy more than other principles, and the 

. ^iM^^^ng idpne to our nature by such modes of speech needs to 

Jw Jj^iBsl^led. Our.. nature h^ other elements .or constituents, 

Md yasjdy high^ OAes^ Jto which self-loye was meant to mini- 

.s^Ty .and which lufe at war with, its .excesses*. For example, we 

.iiaxre reason or jnte)Iec^a^ energy, given us for the pursuit and 

«ra04liiaition of truth; and this is essentiallv a disinterested prin- 

tC^pWf'Ibr truth} which is its otyeqt, as of a universat, impartial 

nature. The great province of the intellectual faculty, is, to 

acquaint the individual with the laws and order of the divine 
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system; a system, which spreads infinitely beyond himself,' 'oJT 
whJQh he j^brms a small part, which embraces innun^able Ji)e- 
ings equally favoured by God, and which pirbposes as itsiub^ 
lime and beneficent enci, the ever growing good of the who]t£; 
Again, human nature has a variety of affections, corresponding 
tQ pur domestic and most common relations; affectioni^ wjiicn 
m multitudes overpower self-love, which make others the ch^dT 
objects of our care, which nerve the arm for ever recnnitig 
toil by day, and strengthen the wearied frame to forgo the 
slumWs of night. Then there belongs to evei^ man me ge« 
neral sentiment of humanity, which responds to all human ^slt^ . 
ferings, to a stranger's tears and groans, and often prompt^ to 
great sacrifices for his relief. Above all Aere is the tnbnd 
principle, that which should especially be called a man's ^dl^ 
for it is clothed with a kingly authority over his whole natuire, 
and was plainly given to bear sway over every desire. Thft 
is eminently a disinterested principle. Its very essence is fm* 
partiality. It has no respect of persons. It is the prindpli 
of justice, taking the rights of all under its protection, and 
frowning on the least wrong, however largely it niay sWVfe 
ourselves. This moral nature especially delights in, and en^ 
joins a universal charity, and makes the heart thrill with extdtft- 
ing joy at the sight or hearing of magnanimous deeds^ 'tif 

Serils fronted, and death endured, in the cause of htrmanftj!^. 
low these various principles, and especially tile la^t^ Utt lis 
truly ourselves as self-love. When a man thinks of hitnself, 
these ought to occur to him as his chief attributes. H^ eah 
hardly injure himself more, than by excluding these from' bis 
conception of himself^ and by making self-love the great <5oin 
stituent of his nature. • : 

We have urged these remarks on the narrow ien«e <9fteh 
given to the word self^ because we are persuaded, diat it leads 
to degrading ideas of human nature, and to the futttAddtk^ 
notion, that we practise a virtuous selt-sacrifice in hoidi^g^itin 
contempt We would have it understood, that high fifciiht^ 
form this despised self, as truly as low desires; and we woolti 
add, that when these are faithfully unfolded, this self 6ikes 
rank among the noblest beings in the universe. To iUtf^iJfe 
this thought, we ask the reader's attention to ah. tMpoMM;, 
but much neglected view of virtue and reRgion. Ilieiftifit Irtife 
commonly spoken of in an abstract liiatitier, as' if thW W^ 
distinct from ourselves, as if tliey v^ei^e, foreign ekimediM, 
which enter the human mind^ atid dwiell there fa a ISntf^^if 
separation from itself. Now Religion imtf vlrltie,'V^^v^r 
they exist, are the mind itself and hothinfg- else;' 'They^H^e 
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^i^Pni^Q xipt. djistinct possessions ;. th^ «tre. hms^U^ ^fid t«41 
4i>fl^l(Uy^,wbijch beloqgs to tli^em, belongs, to Uimsetf. ?- Whafe is 
j^^ligipf)?. Not a foreign inbabltunt, not something alien to our 
f^{^uri?>f* which com^ and takes up its abode in tliie sout . ]t>ig 
ibejspaji itselQ lifting itself up, tq its Mak^« What ia viutiif) r 
iX i$ xhe.i^oul^ listening to, and revering and obeving a Umr 
wbioh bel9ngs to its very essence^ the law of dul^. we »Qm^ 
liiinea $inile when, we hear men decrying human aatuve, wd 
ia. tb^ same breathing exalting religion to tlie skie^ as if 
. religion were anything, more than human natqiv^ acting in 
4Qb6dience to its chief law. Religion and virtue, as far as we 
posses^ .them, are ourselves; and the homage which is paid to 
^fsse attributes, is in truth a tribute to the soul of man. SelP- 
pruciiixion then, should it exclude self-reverence, would be 
anything but virtue. 

We would briefly sui^est another train of thought leading 
to the saane.result, SelM:rucifixion, or sel&renunciation, is a 
walk, and a work requires an agent. By whom then is it 
accomplished ? We answer, by the man himself, who is the 
aubjact. of it It is he who is summoned to the effort. He is 
called by a voioe within, and by the law of God, to put forth 
power over himself, to rule his own spirit, to subdue every 
passion. Now this inward power, which self«<rucifixion sup* 
poses and demands, is the most signal proctf of a high nature 
.wbidi can be given. It is the most illustrious power whi^ 
God confers. It is a sovereignty worth more ihan that ov^r 
AHiitward nature- It is the chief constituent of the not^est ' 
order of vift^es; and its greatness, of course^ denionstmtes tbe 
gre|itn«ss of the human mind, which is perpetually bound and 
aumimQ^ed to put it £brtb» But this is not all. Self-cruci- 
fixioQ has an olsyect, an end ; and what is it? Its great end i$» 
to. give liberty and energy to our nature. Its aim is, not td 
break down the soul, but to curb those lusts and passions^ 
^ which war against the soul,' that the moral and intellectual 
feculties may rise into new life, and may manifest their divine 
priginal* 8elf-crucifixion, justly viewed, is tb€ suppressipn of 
the. pas^ons, thai; the power and prcgress of thought^ and «^nr 
science,. and purie love, m^y be unrestrained. It i» the def 
struction of the brute, ihc^t hie ai^el UMay unibld itself within. 
It is founded on our godlike capacities and the eKpanj^ion.and 
|[lory of these is its end. . Thua the very duty, which by some 
i& identified witl) selfrcoiUempt, implies and imposes self^ 
rev^ence. It is the belief and the dioice of perfection as our 
ii^hcritmicc and our end* 



^ A¥> tibi^'tihl^s' sfb«»wh undel* >iHittt ^r^ litftU^tibn^, ii^^ 
'cvuieifliEi^^ tW'kelAreniihciation, i^' td>be uiidtk'std^d, ^nf Btit^ 
temotkf it is fkrni- setf-Ctintenipt. Otir ptirposf^ ^viais, riafter 
doskig ti^kt discusiiotf, to give a mtioni^ Mterpt^fatioh 6£'flli 
l^hrase*= iri ««rfeieh Penelon has enjoined this duty. Biit atit 
litnits aMoiv tis just to glance at one or two of th«se. PeAiApS 
he oalki upon li^ to do nothing so often as ^to renounce our 
a#to wilb/ This is a favourite phrase; and what does it im- 
ply? that we are to cease to will? Nothing less. The truth 
is, that the human will is never s6 stafenuous as in this act 
wi^h in called the renunciation of ifsdf, and by nothing does 
it mbre build up its own energy. The phrase mean§, that we 
shocild sacrifice inclination at the least suggestion of dtity. 
But who does not know, that the mind never puts forth such 
fi^ength of purpose or will as in overcoming derfre? Arid 
what is the highest end and benefit of this war&re with 
^ire? It is, that the mind may accumulate force of moral 
purjaose, that the will may more sternly, unconquerably resolve 
on the bard^t duties, and sublimest virtues to which God 
may call us, 

Once more, we ai-e again and again exhorted by Fenelon 
to ^'forget ourselves.* And what means this? Self-Oblivlon, 
literally understood, is an impossibility. We may as easily 
aimihilate our being as our self-consciousness. Self-rememr 
brance is in truth a duty, needful to the safety of every houi^ 
and especiliHy necessary to the great work of life, which is the 
ooiiforming of ourselves, of our whote - nature, to the witt 
bf God. There i^ no danger of our thinking of ourselves too 
fnueh, if we will think jiistly ; that is, if we will view ootselves 
as wtet we are, 'a!s moral bfrbijjs^ aceoutitable to a divine law* 
giver, framed to delight in and to seek virtue, framed for 
an ever spreading philanthropy, called to sympathize with and 
to suffer for others, and thiximgh this path to ascend to ouf 
Original. There are, howcs^er, senses in whrch we cannot 
too much forget ourselves. Oar improvements of whatetrer 
hind, our good deeds, our virtnesj whenever they are seized 
tip<>n and' magnified by sel&love^ or so reicalled as to lift 
u^iri>ove ot&ftrs, and to stiflettfaat si^se of deficiency and tfatr^ 
for progress, by ^idi alotie we can ^carried forward, these 
we cannot too eartaesrtly drive from our thoughts. Our d^ 
stinctions, whether of inind^ b<^9 or'^ondition, when they 
minister to vanity or pride^- wiefitkenthe ^onsdousness of s 
common nature With the human race^ narrow our sympathies, 
or deprave our judgements, these we cannot be too solicitous 
to forget. Our pleasures, when they are so exaggerated by 
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Jjie jtswgiii^ioii tts to difitract and overwhelm !th^«e^sdk>o6diK!|pi 
akmdd Joe^foroed'tQquittbetr grasp on^ixir ijUnd&rvSiioli puin 
<ar.ic«h}ilktteiili6 ofouirsehxeaweai^ tx>£prg^ Oaa^iBor^aii' 
4;dl«ctiml| iBinioctfii nature -we caanot .remember too oanioli^ 
i^4ertI^conMrioii6ntsst)£ity 1^ - - 

^iiAeootdiag 'to the viewa noW^giveov aclf-ei^ueifeiiaii is the 
Wl^eotioii or saccifioetif tbeiaferiorito the higbet'prindt^les 
4if ioin!.naitiir&' t h^is the pmotical neognitiDB of tw stipnM* 
mtpy^^^nd .^iigoity INo^qtj 

involves a mote reverdntial view and care of oorseWes. We 
have been the more solicitous to give this view of self-renun- 
ciatiai% hecaase its* true spirit is often miistaken^ because It is 
t)ft^n>so setfortk as to deject^ instead of exaltii^ the miiid; 
IjSitrvdbi wefeel more and m6ve the iaiportance of briagintf 
men tp juster cenceplBQiis of the inward- gifita with which Gm 
hlis enriched diem. We desire nothing so modh^ as <to' open 
tbeir eyes to their own spiritual possessions. We feet lokked 
tbe difficulties of the subject. We know that we have to aDi»i 
bat with a secret incredulity in many minds..- We know tltat 
tbeclearest expositions will beimperfecdy understood by those^ 
who hare nothing in thar experience to interpret what we 
Utter. Themindi we are aware, can be- clearly revealed to 
|^1( oqIv by its own progress. Its capacities tn thought, oT 
aQtion» or endurance^ of triumphing oimt pleasut'e- and pain, 
of identifying itsctf with Qtber bcuigs, of seeking trtttb without 
^^(judice and without fear, of tmiting itself with Obd^ of sa^ 
crificing life to dutgri these, immortal energies' can only be feh 
to be real) mod dtily bonoutfed^ 4aiy those in whom diey are 
gradttaily and steadily mifblded. S^ wie do not despair of 
meettingaoaie responses tivxigh. fiiint, in multitudes. Sudi a 
qwitas God- has breathed into men cannot ^easily ^st, wkln 
ofili- giving some aigns of its divine ori^naL In mostmeay 
there are some revelations of -their own naturae some beams 
eifta licbt which belongs not to the earth, some synipaftkiea 
with w^at is good and gneat in chamcter, some perceptbns of 
beimty, some gushings from th^ deep fQJaiitam> of love in the 
soul, some thinitiags fora parer happiiiess» some experscnoe 
ctf .the peottlier^ of a disinta^ated deed, some dim concept 
V0Ba at least ot their - intimate rdaftions to 6od. Most men 
undtfrstaiid tbnoogh-experieAce these testimonies to the secretr 
I99edllb>and i0iflK)rtal .destination of the soul; -wWlst, in not a 
fevTi aiAch a meatuiw. of lateUoetual and moral power fa» beecr 
ci^ied fortbt that notUng, is. needed but a wise- dineotion> of. 
thMr thoughts upon tbe^lspWeS) to oppn to them the magni^^ 
ficent prospect of their own spiritual energy, and of the un- 



Jlmihded geedtintoiirlmfa it may bennfoided;^ -SbttrMMhdite 
iiurq iaJAfen^b<fWe>K]^iinl ;iiDtbi^ httimbi 

lm]9Ja^'iQftttlitt(kno«dBdge' of his Mmn mrnd^ * afail^of M» kstimmt 
dmnniott trkfa'tbe Infimts Miiy^^^ Faitkii»^wifiit ibiitl>Mfi^ 
tains as &tgetintiii/hisMowi% liweast^ faith ^'ii4iKt)l»>:liittj^ 
Mn^ iii>mKst ho-Wfts Stwamd^'ta^ b0< in that-^tate bf ^>f»iU^er, 
l^tvifmrity^' jby, tO'Wfaich JceiisiCSiratrkuuM iM)»eiui>t Mf^ 
wa&itb'seenis to nstiie qinckoiringyfiam]^ reaevHtffigjfR-itPk 
viple^ D^hich Ood sent his Son t»re«iv0«is Inc^ Mji^I^ akid hlippy 
nvtiiheywhonan ^wiad its empireiiv'the^WDi'hii'' ' *■ ^ w •< . 

> W» have finished' our nemarks-^oniF. die rfir^ dermenll ^'jlerA 
ftdion^ acoording to Fendonv sifi&erueiiiiGioniJ • W«t proieeyd 
to^ the- secosdy love- to Godl Qn this tcpioiwe bltaidewwteai 
largey but'haTeleft ouneires iictle- rawn.: Wewrehof^^t^ 
sayi tbdt wehomfr iess^ to ol^ect to Fenelon's coipOititkmii'unifeit 
ims'lieadytbaiii under the fiirmen Ofthegratideur atid'thig^ 
hafipinesbv of this: priaoiple he speaks tnily,^woilliiiy^ in tAte 
peitietratiilg' htnguoge of oahn and deep coimctiaiv In Mii 
poartioulaiv* we l£ink him ddectiTe. He has not 'MXBi^ tfnd 
iittriithi tvry iew do state, widi sufficient strenglh and pi^ 
obkm^ theiiKnral.fotiiidalaon and the moral natuite of.reli^iOii^ 
He has mit tai^t,. with soiiiciem clearness^ the gmm'titff^^ 
that JdvetQi Ootlis irnm begimiing :to* end'tbelbve of viMii^; 
He did not miffioiaitiy feei^Dhait rel^dii is the>expan»ioii.ai^ 
BMst per&dt'&nn)! ot'itbe' moral faralty^if mart. Hemitt^ 
times' tealches, ilMit ix>id» Qod^s willyire must iftnoumQ Mt^ 
sehres. and adencet reason' ; as iftbedimie'wlll mro not iH^ad^ 
^ordaoesiMritk oiir fiKmAties; ds^if it^ere sonfatbin^ 4^k^mi 
flDjtsterioiup; tas;if to followdtv we imMt i{uen(^ idbf ii^t«f ouP 
oant miadsi ]Nmr$thertr«lh.tsy dialt the divmn^Drittls in^lim^ 
nKMiy mth olir ]iatoc&; > It islGod^s appiYrttatifiitt-aiad'n^ii^ 
tioatxf drat morai'eecdtade^^ofMrhbh the gresct Im^upsmnwiii 
OO' ihe ihuman ^saul,: nwA to 'Wbieb mason and oonMehtit^' e»^ 
when thfy)fai) tesecure (diedienee^^do yet sMreUyi Md'iil itifif 
smaU deffitte^ responds The hiilnan >mind' und * tM< ^diMn^imif 
are'ttot&tinct'and discoiusectddtlnni^.- tf mati imeyernM'tf 
lavv^'to / h'im^e]Si be coodd kw**. nedehre ^ th# Temehiiion'^^f ^a^iaW* 
firom Hetfven.. i Were oMt 'die |)rindpieiotf'diity IM 'e^seftl^ 
part of htsmifid^'faeiooold'bii'biiafnd'tii^no-obediieiieei^ fCeiiu 
gion iiAS itsjfiMmdatinniti burim«ml mlliir^, «fh«i is'ind^lji^ittr 
most eniat|;ad bikI iddriiyub tfimiiV aMd'W^tiiam^Tft &im thi# 
g»eat troth 'does not iSdne niorei bri^tily m the ^ag^^ ^ Peti«^ 
Ion.. We intended to^ gbe -to it a pateieul«r f distii^^W; ibui^ 
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>A»<ifeioaiiti0l (]o it Jui^Dfce m ibe present article^ ^'p(l$lr'td 
<ii«E|S»s$ dty and to offer a few misceliikiieoii^ mnd^rksx^ 4h«t 
sentiment of iovef towailcb God oti wifidi dlir #tttki»V iso^^^l^ 
petnaiUy inBistts. 

Waare aw^e that to some men Fendkxi^niiiy Beeni an ^tt" 
thiMiast Some may doabt or deny tbe poBis»biiity <>f tbst 
strbn^deep, rafMreine affection towards the Supveme Being, 
widiirkich Fenelon's book oreiflowB. We wonder ai thfe 
scepticism* We know no i>ropeTty of human natlnre more 
nndoubted than its capacity and fulness of al!eclion. We see 
its love overflowing in its domestic connections, in friendships^ 
and' especially in its interest in beings sepai^ted by oceans 
and td!ie lapse of ages. Let it not be said, that the affections, 
t» which we here refer, have feiiow^beings for their object^ 
^aad do not therefore prove our capacity of religious attadi- 
ment; The truth is, that one spirit runs through all our afiec^ 
tions^:as &r as they are pure; and love to mankind, directed 
aright, is the g&nok and element of love to the Divinity. Wfaai^ 
ever is excellent and venerable in human beings, is of God, 
and inattacbdng ourselves to it we ai^ preparing onr hearts 
for its Andion Whoever sees and recognises the moral dig^ 
nily of impartial justice and disinterested goodness in his feU 
low-creatures, has begun to pay homage to the attributes* of 
QwL The first emotion awakeneil in the sou), wetnean filial 
atbacfameiit, is die dawning .of love to our Father in Heaven. 
Our deep interest in the history of good and great men, our 
veneratkm towards enlightened legislators, our sythpathy with 
philanthropists, our delight in mighty efforts of intellect con^ 
seCrated to a good causey all these* sentiments prove oar capa- 
city of an affectionate reverence to God ; for he is at once the 
insptrer and the «iodel of this intellectual and moral gi*andeur 
iUilua creatui^s. We even ihiak, chat oar love of nature has 
an affinity with the love of God, and wns meant bs a prepara* 
tion for.it; Ibr the harmonies of nature are^only his wisdom 
made visible ; the heavens, so sublime, are a revelation of his 
immensity; and the beauty of creation images to us hkover*^ 
flowiag'love and blessedness. To tys, hardly anything seems 
plainer, than that the soul was made for God. Not only its 
human aflfedtkins guide it to himi not -only its deep wants^ its 
dangles, and faelplesKness, guide it to him; there are sdtt 
higher' ittdicatioDs of thie end feic wbieh it was made. It has 
a capacity of more tbanhuman love, a principle or power of 
adovintion,.. which ctannot bound itself to finite natures, which 
carries I up thetliougbts aboviethe visable universe^ and which, 
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m tipfXMiifsbic^ Godi irbea . inla ^. aokon iriinapoirt,: a m bigled 
ib#e#Ba j^iipr<H>b<Hi0of ^ihigheriife) and a brighter sign^ 
^iwp .^ wif lettd mid hdppiiu)B9 «aiiniH be ooiM^ved. 

We are aware that it may be objected, that wanj and great 
abstroctikms 'to a supreme love of God» belong to our tery 
^eetostkuiioD mid coodilian^ and that these go.feir to dlspfove 
the doe^me of ows beiog fraoied for religion as our chief 
giH)d< SuJb this astguroont does not mo^e us. We learn from 
ei^ry survey ckf man's nature and history^ that he is ordained 
to approach the end <^ bis creation through many aad great 
obblraetions; that efibrt is the immutable law of his being; 
that a good, hi pvopoitian to its grandeur, is encompassed 
with. hardship. The ob$tA*uctions to relif^k« are not greater 
than those to knowledge; and accordingly history gives us 
dark views of human ignorance^ as of human guilt Yet whoi, 
on this ground, denies that man was formed for knowledge, 
that progress in truth is the path of nature,* and that be has 
impulses which are to carry forward his intellectual powers 
without end ? It is Giod's pleasure, in his pfovisions for the 
mind, as well as for the body, to give us in a rude state the 
materials of good, and to leave us to frame from them, amidst 
much conflict, a diaracter of moral and religiotts excellence; 
and io this ordination we see his w)$e benevolence; for by this 
we may rise to the unutterable happioess i^a freea&d moral 
union with our Cneator. We ought to add, that the obstruct 
tions to the love of God do not lie wholly in ourselves. Per** 
baps the greatest is a false theology. This interposes thick 
clouds between the soul and its Maker« It darkens and dis^ 
lionours God and his works, and leaves nothing to sustain our 
trust and love. 

The motives which are most coipmonly urged for ch^ish^ 
ing supreme aSection towards God^ ai>s drawn from oor frailty 
and weakness, and from our need of more than human 6ucn> 
cour in the trials of life and in the painaof death. Bui reli-^ 
gipn has a s^l higher claim* It answers to the deepest i«Fant 
of human nature* We refer to the want of some being ox 
beings to whom we may give our^hearts^ whom we may hare 
more than ourselves^ for whom we may live atod be rmiy to 
die, and whose character responds to thati^^'of perfection, 
which, however dim and vnde&ied, is an essential element of 
every human soid. We caniaat.be happy beyond our loye* 
At .the same time, love mayproYOdur chief wioe^ if. bestowed 
unwisely, di4>ropartioQatel^,..ai>dion unworthy olcfjlects ; » if ,coti« 
fined. to beings of impertect virtue, with whose Tellings we 
cannot always innocently sympathize, whose interests we can* 
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not always righteously promote, who narrow us to themselves 
instead of1)reathing unhnersai charitT) wfaaorefr^Ji^iinim^lylM 
exposed to suffering, pdn, aDddeato*. To septtne a^gri^iyM^ 
happiness and a spotless virtue, we need for the b^iift 9^hkv^ 
worthy of its whole treasure of lov4^ to whom we mij^ coQ^tr* 
cerate our whole being, in a)iproachiDg whom we enterao^^atri 
mosphere of purity and brightness, in sympathiziiig with w)iQl|% 
we cherish only noble sentiments, in devoting ourselv^^l^, 
wliom we espouse great and enduring interests, in who«e ctiaf< 
racter we find the spring of an ever enlarginc philanUirppy^ 
and by attachment to whom^ all our other attornments ar^ Iml^ 
lowed, protected, and supplied with tender and aublim^ 0011^. 
solations under ber^Tement and bl%hted hope< Supb n 
being is God. 

The word which Fenekm has most frequency us^ tP ^Xn 

ISress the happiness \o whidi die mind ascends by m svkj^^n^ 
ove of God, is < peace,' perhaps the roost expressive wj^iic^ 
language affords. We fear^ however, that its ML iniq^ort is 
not always received. There Ik a twoMd peae^ Th(9 finst is 
negative. It is relief from disquiet and corroding care. I}; j$ 
repose after conflict and storms. But there is another and a 
higher peace, to which this is but the prelude^ * a peaqe* of 
God which passeth all understandings' and properly o^U^ 
* the kingdom of heaven withh> us.' This state is anythiog 
but negative. It is die highest and laost btreimous adioa of 
the soul, but an entirely harmonious aotton^ in whidb all 01^ 
powers and afifections are blended' in a heautifni proportioPx 
and sustain and perfect one another. It is more dian siJenpe 
after storms. It is as the concord of aU melodious pounds. 
Has the reader never known a season, when, in tlie. fullest 
flow of thought and feeling, in t^ universal action of the souI» 
an inward calm, profound as midnight silence^ yet bright f^ 
the still summer noon, full of joy, but unbroken by one tbroifif 
of tumultuous passion, has been breathed through bis spirit, 
and given him a glimpse and presage of the serenity of a hapr 
pier world? OF this character is the peace of religion. |t is 
a conscious harmony with God and the creation, aaalliana^ 
of love with all beings, a sympathy with all that is pm*e aii4 
happy, a surrender of every separate will and inter^t^ n partif 
cipation of the spirit and IMbof the imtversei.au 4»ptire^c<H}«- 
con! of ptnpose with its Infinite OrinpimiL • T}m i» pf ai2% 
and the true happiness of mai^; and we think that likHnqw Atr 
ture has never entirdy ^fctetsiglii of dMs its great^nd. h 1^ 
always sighed ftr a n^pdse,' in vAidi energy of tligiight rand 
wiH might be temfMit^d'-iiML «n<'allt|ieryadiiig .ti'«'U)q^Ulit]. 
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Wt^'MHtiM discover aspirtfitHis after this gooditifUip con- 
^d$o«B« of it, in ftH ages of the world. We think we see it 
imhose systems of Oriental and &-eoian philosophy, which 
prelpoaeif bs' the consummatitm (^ pirmeni virtue) a rele&se 
mmt all disouiet, and an inljmate union and faannony with 
^ Divine Mind. We even think, that we trace this consci- 
OtisntHS, thiff aspiration, in the worics of ancient art which time 
has spared to us, in whidi the scHlptor, aiming to embody his 
dtnpeBt thoughts of human perfection, has joined with the 
fulness of itfe sod strength, a repose, which breathes into the 
spectator an admiration as calm a« it is exalted. Man, we 
believe, never wholly loaes the sentiment of his true ^d. 
There are yearnings, sighings, which he does not himself 
comprehend, which breaE forth alike in hb prosperous and 
Mtverae sensons, which betray a deep, indestructible Ikith in a 
good that he has not found, and which, in proportiou as they 
^ow distinct, rise to Ood, and concentrate the soul in him^ 
OS at onee its life and rest, the fbuatain at once of energy ^nd 
of peace. 

' In the remarks, which have now been sumested by the 
writings of Fenelon, we have aimed to free rel^im Irom eic- 
t^veratJOns, which, we fear, weidien its influence over reasonr 
ilble men, uid at die same time to illustrate its dignity and 
happiness. We wimt time, or we should enlarge on the im- 
portance of this great subject to every human being, ^e 
cantrat however leave it, witfaont earnestly recommending it 
to the attendon of men of superior nunds. The neglect which 
it generally receives from these isx>ae of the most discouraging 
signs of onr limes. The claims of rellgioa on intelligent men 
are not yet understood, and the low place which it holds 
&Rio«f the objects of liberal inquiry, will one day be recol- 
lected as the shame of our age. Some remarks on this topic 
may fbim a not onsuit&ble conclusion to the present article. 

It is, we fear, an unqncsUouaUe fact, that religion, consi- 
dered as an intellectu^ subject, is in a great measure left to a 
itarticidar body of men, as a prdessiolnal concern i and the 
fact basmuoh to be woodeied at as deplored., 
lilt thM any mind, end espectoUy a Bt4>erior or 
see iti relisHon the higfiebt ol^ect of thought. . I 
that ^e inStlitie God, die boblest 'Uiieroeot,the ui 
be (^nsideredna « monopoly of rprofcsaadth^ii 
«ttb)eo^ so vast, awful, aBdjezalunsp «s pvx ^ 
DiviiriQ^ should be Ml to. t£clwic4 -mep, to ] 
much for sectarian purposes. Religion is the 
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dearest interest of the human rtice. Evferyntali has an fe<itAit^ 
concern in it. It should be approached whh an i«(J6peftidfeii<;^' 
on human authority. It should be rescued from aU the %ti' 
tions, whidi have seized upon it as their particulai* possessibtiJ ' 
Meh of the highest intellect should feel, that, if there be i 
God, then his character and our relation to him throw kll . 
other subjects into obscurity, and that the intellect, if not coii- 
isecmted to him, can never attain its true use, its full dimen- 
sions, and its proper happiness. Religion, if it be true, i* . 
central truth ; and all knowledge, which is not gathered round 
it, and quickened and illuminated by it, i^ hardly worthy the' 
name. To this great theme We would summori all orders of 
mind, the scholar, the statesman, the student of natufe; iind 
the observer of life. It is a subject to which every fecnltj; ' 
and every acquisition may pay tribute, which tnay receive 
aids And lights ft-om the accuracy of the logician, from the' 
penetrating spirit of philosophy, from the intuitions of genius, 
from the researches of history, from the science of the mind, 
from physical science, from every branch of criticism, atid^ 
though last not least, from the spontaneous suggestions and 
the moral aspirations of pure but unlettered men. 

It is a feet which shocks us, and which shows the dfegrrfded 
state df religion, that not a few superior minds l6ok dowil 
upon it as a subject beneath their investigation. TTidugh 
allied with all knowledge, and especially with tihat of human 
nature and human duty, it is regarded as a separate and in- 
ferior study, particularly fitted to the gloom of a convent, and 
the seclusion of a minister. Religion is stiH confounded, in 
many and in gifted minds, with the jargon of monks, and the 
subtleties and strifes of theologians. It is thought a mystery, 
which, fer from coalescing, wars with our other knowledge. 
It is never ranked with the sciences which expand arid adorn 
the mind. It is regarded as a method of escaping future rtiin, 
not as a vivifying truth through which the intellect and heart 
are alike to be invigorated and enlarged. Its bearing on the 
great obj^ects of thought and the great interests of life is 
hardly suspected. This degradation of religion into a techni- 
cal study, this disjunction of it from morals, from philosophy, 
from tlie various objects of liberal research, has done it in- 
finite injury, has Checked its progress, has' perpetuated errors 
whieh gathered round h in times bfbarbigrism and ignorance, 
has made it a mtirk for tJte sophistry and ridicule of tJie 
liceritiotis, and has infilled a lurkitig scepticism into thatiy 
poi^erfitl uikderstandings. Nor has religion sufflnred alone. 
The whole mind is darkened by the obscuration of this its 
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central light* Its reasonings and judgements become anstabl0 . 
thrdugh want of this foundation to rest upon. Religion is to . 
the whole sphere of truth, what God is to the universes and in 
dethroning it, or confining it to a narrow ranges we commit 
very mucn such an injury on the soul, as the universe would 
su£^r, were the Infinite Being to abandon it, or to c^itract 
his energy to a small province of his creation. 

The injury done to literature by divorcing it from religion, 
is a topic worthy of separate discussion. Literature has thutf 
lost power and permanent interest It has become^ in a great 
measure, superncial, an image of transient modes of thought^ 
and of arbitrary forms of life, not the organ and expressions^ 
immutable truth, and of deep workings of the soul. We beg , 
not to be misunderstood. We have no desire that literature 
should confine itself wholly or chiefly to religious tqpics, and 
we hardly know a greater calamity which it could inetM-, thud 
by degenerating into religious cant Next to profaneness^ we 
dread the* afiectation of piety and the mechanical repetition of 
sacred phraseolocy. We only lament, that literature has so 
generally been tne product and utterance of minds, which 
have not lived, thought, and written, under the light of a 
rational and sublime faith. Severed firom tliis, it wants the 
principle of' immortality. We do not speak lightly when we 
say, that all works of the intellect, which have not in some ' 
measure been quickened by the spirit of religion, are doomed 
to perish or to lose their power ; and that genius is preparing 
for itself a sepulchre, wnen it disjoins itself from the Uni- 
versal Mind. Religion is not always to remain in its present 
dark, depressed condition* Already there are signs of a 
brighter day. It begins to be viewed more generously* It 
is gradually attracting to itst^If superior understandings* It is 
rising from the low rank of a professionali technical study, 
and asserting iis supremacy among the objects of the. mind. 
A new era^ we trust, is opening upon the world, and all litera- 
ture will feel its power. In proportion as the true and sub- 
lime conception of God shall- unfold itself in the souj, and 
shall become there a central sun, shedding its beams on all 
objects of thought, there wUl be a want of sympathy with aU 
works which have not been quickened by this heavenly in- 
fluence. It will be felt that tne poet has Known little of na- 
ture, that he has seen it only under clouds, if he have not seen 
it ^ud^r t;his, celestial ligjht^ It wjH be felt, that map, the 

aea^ snl^ect of litera^/e, wb^n viewed in separation from his 
aker and his en^y Q9n b^ as little understood and portrayed, 
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ai^^fii^tit torn fh)m the soil in \Mdi it jGfrew, ^nd' <rtit:t>ff 
from comniatticatibn with the clouds and sun. ' , '. ' 

^ We tLte aware that objections will spring up to the d6ctrih6, 
that all literature should be produced under the infltience of 
religbn. We shaH be told, that in this way literature will lose 
all variety and spirit, that a monotonous and solemn hue will 
spread itself over writing, anji that a library will have the air 
of A tomb. We do not wonder at this fear. Religion has 
eefrtiiinly been accustomed to speak in sepulchral tones, and 
to^ear any aspect but a bright and glowing one. It has lost 
ifts free and various movement. But let us not ascribe to its 

I nature^ what has befallen it from adverse circumstances. The 
. truth is, that religion, justly viewed, surpasses all other prin- 

i ctplesy in giving a free ana manifold action to the mind. It 
l^cognises m every faculty and sentiment the workmanship of 
Qodj and assigns a sphere of agency to each. It takes our 
wbole nature under its guardianship, and with a parental love 
mifiisters to its inferior as well as higher gratifications. False 
rt^Kgion mutilates the soul, sees eyil in our innocent sensibiln 
ties, and rules with a tyrant's frown and rod. True religion 
fe a mild and lawful sovereign, governing to protect, to give 
strength, to unfold all our inward resources. We believe, 
that under its influence, literature is to pass its present limits, 
' and to put itself forth in original forms of composition. Re- 
ligion is of all principles most fruitful, multiform, and uncon- 
fined. It is sympathy with that Being, who seems to delight 
in diversifying the modes of his agency, and the products of 
his wisdom and power. It does not chain us to a few essential 
dutiesf, or express itself in a few unchanging modes of writing. 
li has the liberality and munificence of nature, which not onty 
produces the necessary root and grain, but pours forth fruits 
afid flowers. It has the variety and bold contrasts of nature, 
H^Ich^ at the foot of the awful mountain, scoops out the 
freshest, sweetest valleys, and embosoms in the wild, troubled 
ocea% islands, whose vernal airs, and loveliness, and teeming 
fruitfalness, almost breathe the joys of Paradise. Religion 
will accomplish for literature what it most needs ; that is, will 
give it depth, at the same tnne that it heightens its grace and 
beauty. The union of these attributes is most to be desired. 
Our ateratnre is lamentably superficial, and to some the beau- 
tiful and the superficial even seem to be naturally conjoined. 
Let not beauty be so wronged. It resides chiefly in profound 
llioughts and feelings. It overflows chiefly in the writings of 
pdils, gkhed with a sublime and piercing vision, A beautiful 




/ and moral life, J^pju. an en^cgy./Qf ithpugbtanA^inrrT^ 
/ .^f)ick(Wt(^i9fr ^ webfdiov^ mimsteni solarg^ a^^i, _ 

«. ,$k> £9ic,0:Qm,a»inaQPtoi¥>us.$<4(smiut^ 
tm:^ in p^ns^quence of the aU-p^ryading influence. oCir^^qw^ 
yre believe tfc|^ the 9pQilive,Aim^mi|cjrorm«.9f €k>«^^ 
inisieodof ^jMaingAbandonody will only b/^ ];e^n0(jband,^Q^PfO|r^ 
^Vvje ii;now t3iaft .the$ie are aupposeq . tp. ]:m,ixxfivf^^ VPRI^-te 
pietx; bolt thcjy hAVe^ibeir roi)t ia t^e oobati^utipn ji|^i«)L,Gg4 
Ms,ghfffa wip and. oi^bt sot therefpre tp \^ indh/^V^^t^ 

PdildeD^uQed.' Xheiiropensii^]tQ,wit.wd}aifgbter4 
UurQUgb^XQessive uidul^ce» often isstt^.i9.A ibanfip^x^ 
Ifisxile^sleyityf^ low munKkxYi ot OnfeeUiifg iridiculcu ,. It.«^|«A 
fee)a» gratification in regions of ixnpurily^dir^iiirs^ ^iatf iottPiA 
vice» itnd isomcAimes even poivps contempt >on..vArtiH^^» ^^^ 
tbovgb often and mournfully pecYerted, i^ i& still a||ifti^^£bgp)^ 
and «3ay and.ongbt tooiinister^ not ofily to innocent plepcwili 
but to ihe inteUecl and tb^. heart. Man .was n^f4e for TiM«9%t 
I ttoii as truly 'as for labour; ^nd by a law df his naturf^^wbi^ 
h9A not received the attention it deser.ve«» Jbe iind^i perfayti^ 
xeliaaation SD restorative^ as .that in which bo re^erta t^ c)i^ 
childhood) seems to forget his wisdom^ leaves tbe'iroagina^tpji 
to exhilarate itself by. qportive inventions^ talks of amn^nv 
incongruities in conduct and events^ smiles at thci innocml 
eccentricities and odd mistakes of Uiose whiun he moateff^ 
teems, allows himself in arch attusions or kindrhearted sa|ir% 

' and transports himself into a woirld of ludiq?ous .combipatipivif. 
We have said, that on these occa^ons, the mind ^sems ta^pat 
off its wisdom; but the truth is> that in a pure mind,r<w]3qDa| 

< retreats, if we may so say» to. its centre^ wd the»e nnsciep^ 
keeps guard over, this traniuent foUyi.draw^ delicfM^flk^^ 
which are never to be passed in the freest moments, ^nd^i^ 
a judicious parent watching the sports of childii^oodf ptes^pnif^ 
a stainless innocence of som in the very e:mberaitGei of gfiitttji^ 
This combination of moral power with, wit, aiid bumouiv Hfwll 
comic concepl)ion& and irrepiessihle lambtar, thW-^nigQ.iQf 
mirth and virtue, belongs to an advanceo^inge^ of the p^iMWirr 
ter ; and we believe, that ifi<pi;oportion«tQ.tt(e dlffafiioi^o^^ 
enhghtened religion, thb as tion ot the inind wfll ipqyeasft ^wi 
will overflow in compositions^ which, jptiuog ion^omoaotQ 
^ortiveness,wiU<x»nimuucateiini9i^ ^%tf%# 

not at variance with occasiowl mirtk la^^e^^iVflfChA^ifiMft 
the soWq thought aj^d the.sui)}imi^T^IPQt^ 
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AVE have prefixed to this article the titles of several reports 
of Societies, not so much for the purpose of discussing the me- 
rits of the several institutions whose labours they celebrate, as 
with the more general design of offering some remarks on the 
disposition, which now prevails, to form Associations, and to 
accomplish all objects by organized masses. A difference of opi- 
nion on this point has begun to manifest itself, and murmurs 
against the countless Societies which modestly solicit, or au- 
thoritatively claim our aid, which now assail us with fair pro- 
mises of the good which they purpose, and now with rhetorical 
encomiums on the good they have done, begin to break forth 
from the judicious and well disposed, as well as from the que- 
rulous and selfish. These doubts and complaints, however, are 
most frequently excited by particular cases of unfair or inju- 
rious operations in Societies. As yet, no general principles have 
been established, by which the value of this mode of action may 
be determined, or the relative claims of different Associations 
may be weighed. We will not promise to supply the defici- 
ency, but we hope to furnish some help to a sounder judgement 
than yet prevails on the subject. 

That the subject deserves attention, no man who observes 
the signs of the times, can doubt. Its importance forces itself 
on the reflecting. In truth, one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances or features of our age, is the energy with which 
the principle of combination, or of action by joint forces, by 
associated numbers, is manifesting itself. It may be said, with- 
out much exaggeration, that everything is done now by So- 
cieties. Men have learned what wonders can be accomplished 
in certain cases by union, and seem to think that union is com- 

* From the Christian Examiner, Sept. 18^. 

a2 
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petent to everything. You can scarcely name an object for 
which some institution has not been formed. Would men 
spread one set of opinions, or crush another ? They make a 
Society. Would they improve the penal code, or relieve poor 
debtors ? They make Societies. Would they encourage agri- 
culture, or manufactures, or science ? They make Societies. 
Would one class encourage horse-racing, and another discou- 
rage travelling on Sunday ? They form Societies. We have 
immense institutions spreading over the country, combining 
hosts for particular objects. We have minute ramifications of 
these Societies, penetrating everywhere except through the 
poor-house, and conveying resources from the domestic, the 
labourer, and even the child, to the central treasury. This prin- 
ciple of association is worthy the attention of the philosopher, 
who simpW aims to understand society, and its most powerful 
springs. To the philanthropist and the Christian it is exceed- 
ingly interesting, for it is a mighty engine, and must act, either 
for good or for evil, to an extent which no man can foresee or 
comprehend. 

It is very easy, we conceive, to explain this great develop- 
ment of the principle of cooperation. The main cause is, the 
immense facility given to intercourse by modern improvements, 
by increased commerce and travelling, by the post-office, by 
the steam-boat, and Especially by the press, by newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, tracts, and other publications. Through these means, 
men of one mind, through a whole country, easily understand 
one another, and easily act together. The grand manoeuvre 
to which Napoleon owed his victories, we mean the concentra- 
tion of great numbers, on a single point, is now placed within 
the reach of all parties and sects. It may be said, that by 
facilities of intercourse, men are brought within one another's 
attraction, and become arranged according to their respective 
affinities. Those who have one great object, find one another 
out through a vast extent of country, join, their forces, settle 
their mode of operation, and act together with the uniformity 
of a disciplined army. So extensive have coalitions become, 
tlirough the facilities now described, and so various and rapid 
are the means of communication, that when a few leaders have 
agreed on an object, an impulse may be given in a month to the 
whole country. Whole States may be deluged with tracts and 
other publications, and a vdce like that of many waters be 
called forth from immense* and widely separated multitudes. 
Here is a new power brought to bear on society ; and it is a 

Sreat moral question, how it ought to be viewed, and what 
uties it imposes. 
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That this mode of action has advantages and recommen- 
dations, is very obvious. The principal arguments in its favour 
may be stated in a few words. Men, it is justly said, can do 
jointly what they cannot do singly. The union of minds and 
hands works wonders. Men grow efficient by concentrating 
their powers. Joint effort conquers nature, hews through 
mountains, rears pyramids, dikes out the ocean. Man, lefl 
to himseli^ living without a fellow, if he could indeed so live, 
would be one of the weakest of creatures. Associated with 
liis kind, he gains dominion over the strongest animals, over 
the earth and the sea, and, by his growing knowledge, may be 
said to obtain a kind of property in the universe. 

Nor is this alL Men not only accumulate power by union, 
but gain warmth and earnestness. The heart is kindled. An 
electric communication is established between those who are 
brought nigh, and bound to each other, in common labours. 
Man droops in solitude. No sound excites him like the voice of 
his/ellow-creature. The mere sight of a human countenance, 
brightened with strong and generous emotion, gives new 
strength to act or suffer. Union not only brings to a point 
forces which before existed, and which were ineffectual through 
separation, but, by the feeling and interest which it rouses, it 
becomes a creative principle, calls forth new forces, and gives 
the mind a consciousness of powers, which would otherwise 
have been unknown. 

We have here given the common arguments by which the 
disposition to association is justified and recommended. They 
may be summed up in a few words ; namely, that our social 
principles and relations are the great springs of improvement, 
and of vigorous and efficient exertion. 1 hat there is much 
truth in this representation of the influences of society, we at 
once feel. That without impulses and excitements from abroad, 
without sympathies and communication with our fellow-crea^ 
tures, we should gain nothing and accomplish nothing, we 
mean not to deny. Still we apprehend, that on this subject 
there is a want of accurate views and just discrimination. We 
apprehend that the true use of society is not sufficiently un- 
derstood; that the chief benefit which it is intended to confer, 
and the chief danger to which it exposes us, are seldom wei^h- 
«d, and that errors or crude opinions on these points deprive 
us of many benefits of our social connections. These topics 
have an obvious bearing on the subject of this article. It is 
plain that the better we understand the true use, the chief be- 
nefit, and the chief peril of our social principles and relations, 
the better we shall be prepared to judge of Associations which 
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are ofiered to our patronage. On these topics, then, we pro- 
pose first to give our views; and, in so doing, we shall allow 
ourselves a considerable latitude, because, in our judgement, 
the influences of society at present tend strongly to excess, and 
especially menace that individuality of character, for which 
they can yield no adequate compensation. 

The great principle, from which we start in this prelimi- 
nary discussion, and in which all our views of the topics above 
proposed are involved, may be briefly expressed. It is this ; — 
Society is chiefly important, as it ministers to, and calls forth, 
intellectual and moral energy and freedom. Its action on the 
individual is beneficial, in proportion as it awakens in him a 
power to act on himself, and to control or withstand the social 
: influences to which he is at first subjected. Society serves 
us, by furnishing objects, occasions, materials, excitements, 
through which the whole soul may be brought into vigorous 
exercise, may acquire a consciousness of its free and responsible 
nature, may become a law to itself, and may rise to the happir 
ness and dignitv of framing and improving itself without limit 
or end. Inward, creative energy, is the highest good which ac- 
crues to us from our social principles and connections. The 
mind is enriched, not by what it passively ^receives from 
others, but by its own action on what it receives. We would 
especially affirm of virtue, that it does not consist in what we 
inherit, or what comes to us from abroad. It is of inward 
growth, and it grows by nothing so much as by resistance of 
foreign influences, by acting from our deliberate convictions, 
in opposition to the principles of s}rmpathy and imitation. 
According to these views, our social nature and connections 
are means. Inward power is the end ; a power which is to 
triumph over, and control the influence of society. 

We are told that we owe to society our most valuable know- 
ledge. And true it is, that, were we cast from birth into so- 
litude, we should grow up in btutal ignorance. But it is also 
true, that the knowledge which we receive is of little value, any 
further than it is food and excitement to intellectual action. Its 
worth is to be measured by the energy with which it is sought 
and employed. Knowledge is noble, in proportion as it is 
prolific ; in proportion as it quickens the mind to the acquisi- 
tion of higher truth. Let it be rested in passively, and it profits 
us nothing. Let the judgement of others be our trust, so that 
we cease to judge for ourselves, and the intellect is degraded 
into a worthless machine. The dignity of the mind is to be 
estimated by the energy of its efforts for its own «ilai^ment 
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It becomes heme, when it reverences itself and asserts its 
freedom in a cowardly and servile age ; when it withstands 
society through a calm bnt invincible love of truth, and a con- 
sciousness of the dignity and progressiveness of its powers. 

The indispensable necessity of instruction from our fellow- 
creatures we in no degree question. But perhaps few are 
aware how imperfect are the conceptions received from the 
best instructor, and how much must be done by our own soli- 
tary thinking, to give them consistency and vividness. It may 
be doubted whether a fellow-creature can ever impart to us 
apprehensions of a complex subject, which are altogether 
just. Be the teacher ever so unerring, his language can hardly 
communicate his mind with entire preci^on ; for few words 
awaken exactly the same thoughts in different men. The 
views which we receive from the most gifted beinss, are at 
best an approximation to truth. We have spoken ot unerring 
teachers ; but where are these to be found ? Our daily inter- 
course is with fallible beings, most of whom are undisciplined 
in intellect, the slaves of prejudice, and unconscious of their 
own spiritual energies. The essential condition of intellec- 
tual progress in such a world, is the resistance of social influ- 
ences, or of iitipressions from our fellow-beings. 

What we have said of intellectual, is still more true of moral 
progress. No human being exists whose character can be 
proposed as a faultless model. But could a perfect individual 
be found, we should only injure oursdves by indiscriminate, 
servile imitation ; for much which is good in another, is good 
in him alone, belongs to bis peculiar constitution^ has been the 
growth of his peculiar experience^ is harmonious and beautiful 
only in combination with his other attributes, and would be 
unnatural, awkward, and forced in a servile imitator. The very 
strength of emotion, which in one man is virtue, in another 
would be defect ; fi>r virtue depends on the balance which ex- 
ists between the various principles of the soul ; and that in- 
tenseness of feeling, which, when joined with force of thought 
and purpose, is healthful and invigorating, would prove a dis- 
ease, or might approach insanity, in a weak and sensitive mind. 
No man should part with his individuality and aim to become 
another. No process is so fatal as that which would cast all 
men into one mould. Every human being is intended to have 
a character of his own, to be what no other is, to do what no 
other can do. Our common nature is to be unfolded in un- 
bounded diversities. It is rich enough for infinite manifesta- 
tions." 'sit is to wear innumerable forms of beautjr and glory. 
Every human being has a work to carry on within, duties to 
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perform abroad^ mflu«noes to exert» which are peculiarly his» 
and which no canscienee but his own can teach. Let him not, 
then^ enslaye his conscience to others, but act with the iree^ 
dom, strength) and dignity of onO) whose highest law is in his 
own breast 

We know that it may be replied to osy that Providence, by 
placing us at birth in entire subjection to sodal influences, has 
marked out society as the great instrument of determining the 
human mind. The child, it is said, is plainly designed to re- 
ceive passively and with unresisting idmplicLty, a nost of im- 
pressions, thoughts, and feelings, from those around him. This 
we know. But we know, too, that childhood is not to endure 
for ev^. We know that the impressions, pleasures, pains, 
which throng and possess the infant mind, are intended to 
awaken in it an energy, by which it is to subject them to itself; 
by which it is to separate from the crude mass what is true 
and pure ; by which it is to act upon, and modify, and throw 
into new combinations, the materials forced upon it originally 
by sensation and society. It is only by putting forth this in« 
ward and self-forming power, that we emerge from childhoodi 
He who continues to be passively moulded, prolongs his in* 
fancy to the tomb. There is deep wisdom in the declaration 
of Jesus, that to be his disciples we must ^ hate father and 
mother;' or, in other words, that we must surrender the pre- 
judices of education to the new lights which God gives us : 
that the love of truth must triumph over the influences of our 
best and earliest friends; (hat^ forsaking the maxims of society, 
we must frame ourselves according to the standard of moral 
perfection set before us in the li^ spirit, and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. It is interesting to observe how the Creator, 
who has subjected the child at first to social influences, has 
even at that age provided for its growing freedom, by inspi- 
ring it with an overflowing animation, an inexpressible joy, an 
impatience of limits, a thirst for novelty, a delight in adven- 
ture, an ardent fancy, all suited to balance the authority of 
the old, and ^adually mingling with the credulity of infancy, 
that questiomng, doubting spirit, on which intellectual pro- 
gress chiefly depends. 

The common opinion is, that our danger from society arises 
wholly from its bad members, and that we cannot easily be 
too much influenced by the good. But, to our apprehension, 
there is a peril in the influence both of good and bad. What 
many of us have chiefly to dread from society, is, not that we 
shall acquire a positive character of vice, but that it will im- 
pose on us a negative character, that we shall live and die pas? 
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sive beings, that tke creative and selMormmg energy of the 
soul will not be called forth in the work of our improv^nent 
Onr danger is, that we shall substitute the consciences of others 
lor our own ; that we shall paralyze our faculties through de^ 
pendence on foreign guides; that we shall be moulded from 
abroad instead or deteramtiiig ourselves. The pressure of 
society upon us is <x>nstant, and almost immeasurable ; now 
open and direct in the form of authority and menace, now 
subtle and silent in the guise of blandishment and promise. 
What mighty power is lodged in a frown or a smile, in the 
voice of praise and flattery, in scorn or neglect^ in pdblic opi- 
nion, in domestic habits and prejudices, in the state and spirit 
of the communil^ to which we belong ! Nothing escapes the 
cognisance of sociely* Its legislation extends even to our dressy 
movements, features ; and the individual bears the traces, even 
in countenance, air, and voice, of the social influences amidst 
which he has be^i plunged. We are in great peril of growin|B[ 
up slaves to this exacting, arbitrary sovereign ; of fbrg^titig^ 
or never learning our true responsibility ; of living in uncon- 
sciousness of that divine power with which we are invested 
over oursdves, and in which all the dignity of our nature is 
concentered; of overlooking the sacredness of our minds, and 
laying them open to impressions from any and all who sur- 
round us. Resistance of this foreign pressure is our only safe- 
guard, and is essential to virtue. AIL virtue lies in individual 
action, in inward energy, in self-determination. There is no 
moral worth in being swept away by a crowd, even towards 
the best objects. We must act from an inward spring. The 

good, as well as the bad, may injure us, if, through that into- 
srance which is a commcMi infirmity of the good, they impose 
on us authoritatively their own convictions, and obstruct our 
own intellectual and moral activity. A state of society, in 
which correct habits prevail, may produce in many, a mecha- 
nical regularity and religion, which is anything but virtue. 
Nothing morally great or good springs from mere sympathy 
apd imitation. These principles will only forge chains for us, 
and perpetuate our infancy, unless more and more controlled 
and subdued by that inward law-giver and judge, whose au- 
thority is from God, and whose sway over our whole nature, 
alone secures its free, glorious, and everlasting expansion. 

The truth is, and we need to feel it most deq^ly, that our 
connection with society, as it is our greatest aid, so it is our 
greatest peril. We are in constant danger of being spoiled of 
our moral judgement, and of our power over ourselves; and in 
losing these, we lose the chief prerogatives of spiritual beings. 
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We sink, as far as mind can sink, into the world of matt^, the 
chief distinction of which is, that it wants self-motion, or moves 
only from foreign impulse. The propensity in our fellow-crea- 
tures, which we have most to dread, is that, which, though 
fnost severely condemned by Jesus, is yet the most frequent 
infirmity of his followers ; we mean, the propensity to rule, to 
tyrannize, to war with the freedom of their equals, to make 
themselves standards for other minds, to be lawgivers in- 
stead of brethren and friends to their race. Our great and 
most difficult duty as social beings, is, to derive constant aid 
from society without taking its yoke ; to open our minds to the 
thoughts, reasonings, and persuasions of others, and yet to 
hold fast the sacred right of private judgement; to receive im-« 
pulses from our fellow-beings, and yet to act from our own 
souls ; to sympathize with others, and yet to determine our 
own feelings ; to act with others, and yet to follow our own 
consciences; to unite social deference and self- dominion; to 
join moral self-subsistence with social dependence ; to respect 
others without losing self-respect ; to love our friends, and to 
reverence our superiors, whilst our supreme homage is given 
to that moral perfection which no friend and no superior has 
realized, and which, if faithfully pursued, will often demand 
separation from all around us. Such is our great work as social 
beings, and to perform it we should look habitually to Jesus 
Christ, who was distinguished by nothing more than by moral 
independence, than by resisting and overcoming the world. 

The reverence for our own moral nature, on which we have 
now insisted, needs earnest and perpetual inculcation. This 
virtue finds few aids from abroad. All religions and govern- 
ments have more or less warred with it. Even that religion 
which came from God to raise man to a moral empire over 
himself, has been seized on by the selfish and intolerant prin- 
ciples of human nature, and all its sanctions been brought to 
bear against that free, independent action of thought and con- 
science, which it was chiefly intended to promote. In truth, 
men need to be instructed in nothing more tlian in what they 
owe to their own spiritual faculties. The sacredness of the 
moral principle in every human breast; its divine right of do- 
minion; the jealousy with which it ought to be protected 
against our own passions, and the usurpations of society ; the 
watchful care with which it should be unfolded, refined, and 
fortified, by communion with ourselves, with great and good 
minds, with that brightest manifestation of God, Jesus Christ, 
and with God himself; the awe with which its deliberate dic- 
tates should be heard ; the energy which it may, and should 
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put forth in opposition to pleasure and pain, to human frowns 
or smiles ; the sublime tranquillity to which it may ascend ; the 
conscious union with God which it may attain, and through 
which it seems to partake of his omnipotence ; — these preroga- 
tives of the moral nature, of that element and spark of Divinity 
in the soul, are almost forgotten in the condition of servitude 
to which the multitude are reduced by the joint tyranny of the 
passions and of society. 

It is interesting and encouraging to observe, that the enslav- 
ing power of society bver the mind is decreasing, through what 
would seem at first to threaten its enlargement; we mean, 
through the extension of social intercourse. This is a distino- 
tion of our age, and one of its chief means of improvement. 
Men are widening their bounds, exchanging thoughts and feel- 
ings with fellow-beings far and wide, with inhabitants of other 
countries, with subjects of other governments, with professors 
of other modes of faith. Distant nations are brought near, and 
are acting on one another with a new power ; and the result is, 
that these differing and often hostile influences balance or neu- 
tralize one another, and almost compel the intellect to act, to 
compare, to judge, to frame itself. This we deem an immense 
benefit of the multiplication of books at the present day. The 
best books contain errors, and deserve a very limited trust But 
wherever men of thought and genius publish freely, they will 
perpetually send forth new views, to keep alive the intellectual 
action of the world ; will give a frequent shock to received 
opinions ; will lead men to contemplate great subjects from 
new positions, and, by thus awakening individual and inde- 
pendent energy, will work higher good than by the know- 
ledge which they spread. The same effect is to be anticipated 
from the study of different languages, which occupies more 
and more space in our systems of education; and we believe 
this to be the happiest efifect. A great man used to say, that in 
learning a new language, he had gained a new soul, so fresh 
and original were the views which it opened to him. A new 
language, considered in itself, or without reference to the writ- 
ings which it contains, seems to us a valuable possession, on 
account of the new combinations of thought which its vocabu- 
lary presents ; and when regarded as the key to the minds of a 
people, whose institutions, education, climate, temperament, re- 
ligion, and history, differ from our own, and in whom, of conse- 
quence, our common nature is taking a new form, it is, to one 
who has power to understand its use, an invaluable acquisition. 
In truth, we cannot express too strongly the importance we 
attach to an enlarged intercourse with other minds, considered 
as the means of freeing and quickening our own* This is the 
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chief good of extensive inatitutkuis for edubattoti. They plaee 
us under diversified social influences; connect us with the dead 
as well as with the living; accumulate for us the thoughts of 
all ages and nations; take us out of the narrow circle of a 
neighbourhood, or church, or community ; make us fellows- 
citizens with the friends of truth under the whole heaven, and, 
through these various and often hostile influences, aid and eon 
courage us to that independent moral judgement, and intellec- 
tual discrimination, by which our views are more and more 
purified and enlarged* 

We regret that religic»i has not done more to promote this 
enlarged mtercourse of minds, the great means, as we have seen, 
of reconciling social aids with personal independence* As yet, 
religion has generally assumed a sectarian form, and its disci- 
ples, making narrowness a matter of conscience, have too often 
shunned c^Minectioa with men of diflferent views as a pestilence, 
and yielded their minds to the exclusive influences of the 
leaders and teachers of their separate factions. Indeed, we fear 
that in no department of life has the social principle been per- 
verted more into an instrument of intellectual thraldom than 
in religion. We could multiply proo& without end, but will 
content ourselves with a single illustration drawn from what 
are called ^ revivals of religion/ We have many objections to 
these as commonly conducted ; but nothing oflends us more 
than their direct and striking tendency to overwhelm the mind 
with foreign influences, and to strip it of all self*direction» In 
these feverish seasons, religion, or what bears the uame^ is 
spread as by contagion, and to escape it is almost as difficult 
as to avoid a raging epidemic. Whoever knows anything of 
human nature, knows the effect of excitement in a crowd. 
When systematically prolonged and urged onward, it subverts 
.deliberation and self-control. The individual is lost in the 
mass, and borne away as in a whirlwind. The prevalent emo- 
tion, be it love or hatred, terror or enthusiasm, masters every 
mind, which is not fortified by a rare energy, or secured by a 
rare insensibility. In revivals, a multitude are subjected at 
once to strong emotions, which are swelled and perpetuated 
by the most skilful management. The individual is never suf- 
fered to escape the grasp of the leading or subordinate agents 
in the work** A machinery of social influences, of ^ inquiry 

* We recollect seeing the following direction gravely given for manag- 
ing revivals, in the book of a minister eyperienced in this work. * Be care- 
ful never to kindle more fires than you can tend.' In other words. Do not 
awaken and alarm more persons than you can place under constant inspec- 
tion, ai|d beset with perpetual excitements. What a strange rule for per- 
sons who profess to believe that these 'fires' are 'kindled' supernaturally 
by the Holy Spirit ! 
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meetings,' of ' anxious meetings,' of conferences, of prayer 
meetings, of perpetual private or public impulses, is brought 
to bear on the diseased subject, imtil, exhausted in body and 
mind, he becomes the passive, powerless recipient of whatever 
form or impressions it may be thought fit to give him. Happily 
&F mankind, our nature loses its sensibility to perpetual stimu- 
lants, and of consequence a revival is succeeded by what is 
called ^ a dull, dead, stupid season.' This dull time is a merci- 
ful repose granted by Providence to the overwrought and op- 
pressed mind, and gives some chance for calm, deliberate, in- 
dividual thought and action. Thus the kindness of nature is 
perpetually counterworking the excesses of men, and a reli- 
gion, which b^ins in partial insanity, is often seen to attaiki 
by degrees to me calmness and dignity of reason. 

In the preceding remarks we have stated, at greater length 
than we intended, our views of the true and highest benefits 
of society; These seem to lis great, unspeakably great. At the 
same time, like all other goods, they are accompanied with 
serious perils. Society too often oppresses the energy which it 
was meant to quicken and exalt. — We now pass to our prin- 
cipal subject ; to the Associations for public purposes, whether 
benevolent, moral, or religious, which are so multiplied in the 
present age. And here we must confine ourselves to two re- 
marks ; the first intended to assign to such Associations their 
proper place or rank,' and the second, to suggest a principle, 
by which useful Societies may be distinguished fi*om such as 
are pernicious, and by which we may be aided in distributing 
among them our favour and patronage. 

Our first remark is, that we should beware of confounding 
together, as of equal importance, those associations which are 
formed by our Creator, which spring from our very constitu- 
tion, and are inseparable from our being, and those of which 
we are now treating, which man invents for particular times 
and exigences. Let us never place our weak, short-sighted^con- 
trivances on a level with the arrangements of God. We have 
acknowledged the infinite importance of society to the deve- 
lopment of human powers and affecticms. But when we speak 
thus <^ society, we mean chiefly the rdations in which God has 

E laced us; we mean the connections of family, of neighbour- 
ood, of country, and the great bond of humanity, uniting us 
with our whole kind, and not Missionary Societies, Peace 
Societies, or Charitable Societies, winch men have contrived. 
These last have their uses, and some do great good ; but they 
are no more to be compared with the Societies m which nature 
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places us, than the torches, which we kindle on earth in the 
darkness of night, are to be paralleled with the all-perrading 
and all-glorifying light of the sun.*— We make these remarks, 
because nothing is more common than for men to forget the 
value of what is familiar, natural, and universal, and to ascribe 
undue importance to what is extraordinary, forced, and rare, 
and therefore striking. Artificial associations have their use^ 
but are not to be named with those of nature ; and to these 
last, therefore, we are to give our chief regard. 

We can easily illustrate, by examples, the inferiority of 
human associations. In Boston, there are two Asylums for 
children, which deserve, we think, a high place among useful 
institutions. Not a little time is spent upon them. Hundreds 
conspire to carry them on, and we have anniversaries to collect 
crowds for their support. And what is the amount of good 
accomplished? Between one or two hundred children are pro- 
vided for, a number worthy of all the care bestowed on thete 
charities. But compare this number with all the children of 
this city, with the thousands who throng our streets and our 
schools. And how are these fed, clothed, educated ? We hear 
of no subscriptions, no anniversaries for their benefit; yet how 
they flourish, compared with the subjects of Asylums ! These 
are provided for by that unostentatious and unpraised society, 
which God has instituted, a family. That shelter, home, 
which nature rears, protects them, and it is an establishment 
worth infinitely more than all the institutions, great or small, 
which man has devised. In truth, just as far as this is im- 
proved, as its duties are performed, and its blessings prized, 
all artificial institutions are superseded. Here then is the 
sphere for the agency of the wise and good. Improve the 
family, strengthen and purify the relations of domestic life, 
and more is done for the happiness and progress of the race, 
than by the most splendid charities. — Let us take another ex- 
ample, the Hospital in the same metropolis ; a noble institu- 
tion, worthy of high praise. But where is it that the sick of 
our city are healed ? Must you look for them in the Hospital ? 
You may find there perhaps, and should rejoice to find there, 
fifty or «ixty beds for the poor. The. thousands who sicken 
and die among us, are to be found in their homes, watched 
over by the nursing care of mothers and sisters, surrounded 
by that tenderness which grows up oiJy at home. — Let us 
take ap.other example. Missionary Societies. This whole coun- 
try is thrown into excitement to support missions. The rich 
are taxed, and the poor burdened. We do not say that they 
are burdened without object; for Christianity is so infinite a 
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ble^sin^ that we consent to any honest methods of sending it 
abroad. But what is the amount of good efiPected ? A few 
missionaries, we know not the precise number, are supported, 
of whom most have hitherto brought little to pass. Who can 
compare associations for this object, with churches, or those 
congregations of neighbours for regular worship, which Chris- 
tianity has instituted, and to which nature has always prompted 
the professors of the same faith ? Through these, incalculable 
aid is given to the support and diffusion of Christianity ; and yet, 
through the propensity of human nature to exaggerate what is 
forced and artificial, one misfiionary at a distance is thought of 
more importance than /t". hundred ministers near ; and the send- 
ing of him abroad is extolled as an incomparably greater exploit 
of piety, than the support of our own places of worship. We 
mean not to discournge Missionary Societies; but the truth is, 
that Christianity is to be diffused incomparably more by caring 
for and promoting it in our natural relations, in our homes, in 
our common circles and churches, than by institutions endowed 
with the revenues of nations for sending' it to distant lands. 
The great obstruction to Christianity among foreign nations, 
is, its inoperativeness among the nations v/hich profess it. We 
offer others a religion, which, in their apprehension, has Aone 
the givers no great good. The true course is, to rely less on 
our own machinery of Cent Societies and National Societies, 
and to rely more on -the connections and arrangements of nature, 
pr of God. 

We beg not to be misunderstood. We would on no account 
discouri^e the Asylum, the Hospital, the Missionary Society. 
All receive our cheerful support. We only mean to say, that 
our great sources of improvement and happiness, are our na- 
tural relations and associations ; and that to understand these 
better, and to attach ourselves more faithfully to their duties, are 
the great social means of carrying forward the world. A strik- 
ing confirmation of these remarks maybe found in the Romish 
Church. The probability is, that under the Catholic religion 
in the dark ages, there were larger contributions to the relief 
of the distressed, in proportion to the wealth of communities, 
than at present, and contributions by associations which re- 
garded almsgiving as one of their main duties ; we mean the 
monasteries. But the monks, who quitted the relations of na- 
ture, the society which God had instituted, in order to form 
new and artificial bonds, more favourable, as they thought, to 
doing good, made a sad mistake. Their own characters were 
injured, and the very charities doled out from convents, in- 
creased the beggary which they hoped to relieve. So sacred is 
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' nature, that it eanfiot be tramt^ed cm wi& impHnHfy. We fear 
that something similar to the error jnst Hoticed among Catho- 
lics, is spreading among Protestants; the error of exaltmg 
societies of human device above our natural relations. We 
have been told that cases occur among us, and are not rare, 
in which domestic claims on kindness are set aside for the sake 
of making contributions to our great Societies, and especially 
to foreign missions. So possessed are the minds of multitudes 
with the supreme importance of this object^ that there seems 
to them a piety in withholding what would otherwise have 
been thought due to a poor relative, that it^may be senf^ across 
oceans tb pagan lands. We have heard that delicate kind^ 
nesses, which once flowed firom the more prosperous to the 
less prosperous members of a large family, and which bound 
society together by that love which is wordi all bonds, are 
diminished since tne late excitement in favour of the heathen. 
And this we do not> wonder at. In truth,- werailher w<>iider 
that anything is done for the temporal comfort of fHeaids,^fli^e 
fhe doctrine on which Vnodem missions chiefly rest; is beliel^. 
We refer to the doctrincj that the whdie heathen world are on 
the brink of a bottomless and endless hell; that thousands 
dvevjr day, and miUidns every year^ ate sinking into thiir abyss 
of torture and woe ; and that nothing can save them but send- 
ing them our religion. We see not how they who so believe 
can give their families or friends a single comfort^ Bfiuch less 
an ornament, of life. They must be strongly tempted, OQd 
would think, to stint themselves and their de{)Mdents to tie^ 
cessaries, and tb cast their whole rematfaxig stfbstMce iMo the 
treasury of Missionary Societies. 

We repeat it, let us not be misunderstood. Missionary So-* 
cieties, established on just principles, do honour to a Cbristian 
communi^. We regard them with any feeling but that of hos» 
tility. The readers of this work cannot have fOTgdtten: the 
earnestness with which we recommended the ^support of a 
mission in India, at a time when we thought that peculiar dr-* 
cumstances invited exertion in that quarter; We only oppose 
the preference of these institutions te thfe natural associations* 
and connections of life. Ah individual who thinks that* he is 
doing a more religious act in contributing to a iikdaamy' 
Society, than in doihg a needfiil act of kindness to a rdbtivey 
friend, or neighbour, is leaving a society of God's institutioiiy. 
for one of man's making. He shows a perverted judgem^it in 
regard to the duties of liis religion, and in r^ard to the best 
means of spreading it. All that has been done, or ever will 
or can be done, by Associations for diffiising Christianity, is 
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a mere drop of tbe bucket^ compared with what is done silently, 
and secretly^ by the common daily duties of Christians in their 
'families, neighbourhoods, and business. The surest way of 
spreading Christianity, is, to improve christian communities; 
and accordingly, he who frees this religion from corruption, 
and makes it a more powerful instrument of virtue where it is 
already professed^ is the most effectual contributor to the great 
work of its difiusion through the world. 

We now proceed to our second remark, in which we pro- 
posed to suggest a principle, by which the claims of different 
Associations may be estimated. It is this ; — The value of As*- 
sociations is to be measured by the energy, the freedom, the 
activity, the moral power, which they encourage and diffuse. 
•In truth, the great object of all bene^volence, is, to give power, 
activity, and freedom to others. We cannot, in the strict sense 
of the word, make any being happy. We can give others tbe 
means of happiness, together with motives to the faithful use of 
them ; but on this faithfulness, on the free and full exercise of 
their own powers, their happiness depends. There is thus a 
fixed, impassable limit to human benevolence. It can only 
make men happy through themselves, through their own free- 
dom, and energy. We go further. We believe, that. Go(l has 
set the same limit to his own benevolence. He makes no being 
happy, in any other sense than in that of giving him means, 
powers, motives, and a field for exertion. We have here, we 
think, the great consideration to guide us in judging of Ajsso* 
ciations. Those are good which communicate power, moral 
and intellectual action, and the capacity of useful efibrts, to the 
persons who form them, or to the persons on whom they act 
On the other hand, Associatioiis which in any d^^ree impair 
or repress the free and full action of men's powers, are so far 
kurtful. On this principle. Associations for restoring to men 
health, strength, the use of their limbs, the use of their senses, 
especially of sight and hearing, are highly to be approved, for 
sach enlarge men's powers; whilst charitable Associations, 
which weaken in men the motives to exertion, which oflfer a 
bounty to idleness, or make beggary as profitable as labour, are 
great calamities to society, and peculiarly calamitous to those 
whom they relieve. On the same principle. Associations which 
are designed to awaken tbe human mind, to give to men of all 
dasses a consciousness of their intellectual powers, to commu- 
nicate knowledge of a useful and quickening character, to en- 
courage men in thinking with freedom and vigour, to inspire an 
ardent love andpursuit of truth, — are most worthy of patronage ; 
whilst such as are designed or adapted to depress the human 
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jil^t^ct^ toiuake it dependent and servile, to keep it where it is, 
io give H limited ximount of )euowledge, but not to give impulse 
and an ouwai*d motion to men's thoughts, — all auch Associa- 
tions, however benevolent their professions, should be regarded 
^s. among the foes and obstruqtions to the best interests of so- 
1piety« jQn the same principle, Associations aiming to purify and 
J^npble the character of a people, to promote true virtue, a 
rational piety, a disinterested charity, a wise temperance, and 
especially aiming to accomplish these ends by the only eilectual 
^eans, that is, by calling forth men's own exertions for a higher 
IcnowledgeofGUxIand duty, and for a new and growing controul 
pf tliemselves, — such. institutions are among the noblest; whilst 
ho encouragement is due to such as aim to make men religious 
and virtuous by paralyzing thetv minds through terror, by fast- 
ening on them ayoke of opinions or practices, by (xmring upon 
them influences from abroad which virtually anniliilate their 
ppwer over themselves, and make them instruments for others 
^ speakrtlirough, and to wield at pleasure. We bcjOf our readers 
to carry witli tb^m. the principle now laid down in. judaing of 
Associations ; to inquire, how far they are fitted to call fiorth 
energy, active talent,- religious inquiry, a free and manly virtue* 
AVe insist on these remarks, because not a few Associations seem 
,to.us e&ceedingly exceptionable oh account of their tendency to 
/jitter men, to repress energy, to injure thefree a(etion of indi-r 
viduab and society, and because. this tendency lurks, and. is to 
t»e guardcjd against, even in gpod institutiona* On this point we 
cannot but enlarge; for we Jeem it of highest importance* . 
^ Associations often inj^ure free action by a vei*yplain and bbr 
ytous. operation* They accumulate power in a few hands, and 
this takea place just in proportion to the surface over which 
they .spread* In a large institution, a few men rule, a few do 
e^^isry thing; and if the institution happen^ to be jdirected to 
;Pbjeots about which conflict and controversy exist, a few are 
able. to excite in the mass stroi^ and bitter passions, and by 
these ,to obtain . an hnmense ascendanqr* Through such an 
Association, widely spread, yet closely connected by party feel* 
mgjf a few leaders can send their voices and spirit far and wide, 
and, where great funds are accumulated, can league a hostxif 
instruments^ and by menace and appeals to interest, can silence 
qp^ositiQU* Accordingly, we fear tnat in this country, ah infla- 
e^ce is g^wing up through widely spread Societies, altogether 
at war with the spirit of our institutions, and which, . unless 
jealously watched, , will gradually but surely encroach on free- 
dom of thought, of speech, and of the pre^* It is very stri- 
kipg to observe^ how, by such combinations, the very means of 
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encouraging a free action o£ men's minds, may be tamed 
against it. We all esteem the press a^ the safeguard of out 
liberties, as the power which is to quicken intellect by giving to 
all minds an opportunity to act on alU Now by means of Tract 
Societies, spread over a whole community, and acting under a 
central body, a few individuals, perhaps not more than twenty, 
may determine the chief readhig for a great part of the children 
of the community, and for a maiority of the adults, and may 
deluge oar country with worthless sectarian writings, fitted 
onlv to pervert its tast^ degrade its intellect, and madden it 
with intolerance. Let Associations devoted to any objects which 
excite the passions, be everywhere spread and leagued togedier 
for mutual support, and nothing is easier than to establish k 
controul over newspapers. We are persuaded that by an art- 
ful multiplication of Societies, devoted apparently to different 
objects, but all swayed by the same leaders, and all intended 
to bear against a hated party, as cruel a persecution may be 
carried on in a free country as in a despotism. Public opinion 
may be so combined, ana inflamed, and brought to bear oti 
odious individuals or opinions, that it will be as perilous to think 
and speak with manly freedom, as if an Inquisition were open 
before us. It is now discovered that the way to rule in this 
country, i^ by an array of numbers, which a prudent man will 
not like to face. Of consequence, all Associations aiming or 
tending to establish sway by numbers, ought to be opposed. 
They create tyrants .as effectuaUy as standing armies. Let 
them be withstood from the beginning. Ko matter whether th6 
opinions which: they intend to put down be true or false. Let 
po (pinion be put down by such means. Let not error be 
suppressed by an instrument, which will be equally powerful 
against truth, and which must subvert that freedom or Aought 
dn which all truth depends. Let the best end ftil^ if it cannot 
be accomplished by right and just means. For example, w(e 
would have criminals punished, but punished in the proper way, 
and by a proper authority. It were better that they should 
escape, than be imprisoned or executed by any man veho may 
think fit to assume the office; for sure we are, that by ihis apam- 
mary justice, the innocent would soon suffer more than the 
guilty; and on the same principle. We cannot consent that what 
we deem error should be Crushed by the joint cries and denun- 
ciations of vast Societies directed by the tyranny of a few^ for 
truth has more to dread from snm weapons tnan falsehood, 
and we know no truth against which they may not besucces^ 
fully turned. In this country few tfaing$ are mdre to be dread* 
ed, than organizations or institutions hy whidi pufaUc opimdn 
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maybe brought to bear tyrannically against individuals or sects. 
From the nature of things, public opinion is often unjust; but 
when it is not embodied and fixed by pledged Societies, it easily 
jelents, it may receive new impulses, it is open to influences 
Xrom the injured. On the contrary, when shackled and sti- 
inulated by vast Associations, it is in danger of becoming a 
steady, unrelenting tyrant, browbeating the timid, proscribing 
the resolute, silencing free speech, and virtually denying the 
dearest religious and civil rights. We say not that all great 
Associations must be thus abused. We know that some are 
useful. 'We know, too, that there are cases, in which it is 
important that public opinion should be condensed, or act in 
a mass. We feel, however, that the danger of great Asso- 
ciations is increased by the very fact, that they are sometimes 
useful. They are perilous instruments. They ought to be sus- 
pected. They are a kind of irregular government created with- 
in our Constitutional government. Let them be watched closely. 
As soon as we find them resolved or disposed to bear down a 
respectable man or set of .men, or to force on the community 
measures about which wise and good men differ, let us feel 
that a dangerous engine is at work among us, and oppose to it 
our steady and stern disapprobation. 

We have spoken of the tendency of great Institutions to ac- 
cumulate power in a few hands. These few they make more 
active; but they tend to produce dependence, and to destroy 
self-originated action in the vast multitudes who compose them, 
and this is a serious injury. Few comprehend the extent of this 
evil. Individual action is the highest good. What we want, is, 
that men should do right more and more from their own minds, 
and less and less from imitation, from a foreign impulse, from 
sympathy with a crowd. This is the kind otaction which we 
recommend. Would you do good according to the Gospel? 
Do it secretly, silently; so silently that the left hand will not 
know what the right hand doeth. This precept does not favour 
tlie clamorous and far published efforts of a leagued multitude. 
We mean not to sever men from others in well-doing, for we 
have said there are many good objects which can only be ac- 
complished by numbers. But generally speaking, we can do 
most good by individual action, and our own virtue is incompa- 
rably more improved by it. It is vastly better, for example, that 
we should give our own money with our own hands, from our 
own judgement, and through personal interest in the distresses 
of others, than that we should send it by a substitute. Second- 
hand charity is not as good to the giver or receiver as imme- 
diate. There are, indeed, urgent cases where we cannot act 
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immediately, or eannot alone do the good required. There let us 
join with others; but where we can do good secretly, and sepa^ 
rately, or only with some dear friend, we shall almost certainly 
put forth in this way more of intellect and heart, more of sym-. 
pathy and strenuous purpose, and shall awaken more of virtuous 
sensibility in those whom we relieve, than if we were to be. 
parts of a multitude in accomplishing the same end. Individual 
action is the great point to be secured. That man alone under- 
stands the true use of society, who learns from it to act more 
and more from his own deliberate conviction, to think more 
for himself, to be less swayed by numbers, to rely more on his 
own powers. Oiie good action, springing from our own minds,, 
performed from a principle within, performed without the 
excitement of an urging and approving voice from abroad, is 
worth more than hundreds which grow from mechanical imita- 
tion, or from the heat and impulse which numbers give us. In 
truth, all great actions are solitary ones. All the great works of. 
genius come from deep, lonely thought. The writings which 
have quickened, electrified, regenerated the human mind, did 
not spring from Associations. That is most valuable which is. 
individual; which is marked by what is peculiar and cha- 
racteristic in him who accomplishes it. In truth. Associations, 
are chiefly useful by giving means and opportunities to gided 
individuals to act out their own minds. A Missionary Society 
achieves little good, except when it can send forth an indi- 
vidual who wants no teaching or training from the Society, 
but who carries his commission and chief power in his own 
soul. We urge this, for we feel that we are all in danger of 
sacrificing our individuality and independence to our social 
connections. We dread new social trammels. They are too 
numerous already. From these views we learn, that there is 
cause to fear and to withstand great Associatiops, as far as they 
interfere with, or restrain individual action, personal independ- 
ence, private judgement, free, self-originated effort. We do 
fear, from not a few Associations which exist, that power is to. 
be accumulated in the hands of a few, and a servile, tame de- 
pendent spirit, to be generated in the many. Such is the dan- 
ger of our times, and we are bound as Christians and freemen 
to withstand it. 

We have now laid down the general principles, which, a$ we 
think, are to be applied to Associations for public objects. 
Another part of our work remains. We propose to offer some 
remarks on a few Societies, which at this time demand our 
patronage, or excite particular attention. In doing this, we 
shall speak with our customary freedom; but we beg that we 
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muf ttotbe^un^rstooda* censnmig tlie motmi <^ those n^iose 
ptatift dnd modes of operation we condemn* 

' Tlie AssrociBtfons for Suppressing Intemperance form an 
itiCeredttng featare of our times. Their object is of undoubted 
utility, ami unites the hearts of all good men. They aim to 
suppress an undoubted and gross vice^- ta free its victims ffom 
the worst bondage, to raise them from bvutal degmdation to the 
liberty and happiness of men. There' is one strong prestiiii{>* 
tiM in favour of the means which tliey have used. We have 
xfever heard of their awakenii^ enmity and counteraction, hi 
one particular some of them may have erred. We refer to tlie 
compact formed by their memliers for abstaining from wine. 
When we consider that wine is universally acknowle^ed to 
be ah innocent, and often salutary beverage, that Jesus san&* 
tioned hs use by miraculously increasing it at the marriage feast, 
that the Scriptures teach us to thank God for it as a ffood ff&y 
imende^ to ^gladden the heart of man,' and wben to ueae coa« 
siderations we' add, that wine comitries are distingaished for 
temperance, we are obliged to regard this pledge bs u^ndicioaB^ 
and we regret H, because it may bring distrust and contempt oa 
an excellent institution, and because its abandonment, for it 
cttttnot long continue, may be construed by scmie as a warrant 
for returning to inebriating Ikjnbrs. In one vi6w» the suoees»aC 
the effbrti^ against intemperaneeaffotds us pecidiar sattsfoctioiLi 
It demonstrates ' a truth, little- feit hot ii^mtady 'precious^ 
nfttnely, the recoverablenc^s of human nature from the lowest 
depths of vice. It teaches us never to despair of a human bang. 
It teaches us, that there is alwajns something to work^n, a germ 
to be unfolded, a spafk which may be cherished, in the humaii 
soul. Intemperance is the most hopeless state into which a man 
c&A fall ; and yet, instances of recovery irom this vice have n^* 
warded the recent labours of the philanthropist. Let philan* 
thropy then rejoice in the belief, that die capacity of improve^ 
ment is never lost, and let it convert this conviction into newand 
more strenuous effi>rts for the recovery of the most depraved. 

We proceed now to Bible Societies. These need no advo* 
cates. Their object is so simple, unexceptionable, beneficent, 
that all Protestants, at least, concur in their supped By s^n'ead* 
ing the Bible without note or comment, they e^ecially assert 
the right of private jmlgement, and are thus nree from the great 
reproach of trenching on christian freedom. Perhaps they nave 
not always been conducted with sufficient prudence. We have 
particularly feared^ that they nright be open to the charge of 
indiscreet profusion. We believe it to be a good r ule, that vvhere 
the poor can give any thing for a Bible, no matter how little, 
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lliejr fbwU be^0aO9uamgtA and tnobed 16 pQy>tki«^{)!«^t?^ lAit^i 
price. We believe, tfaa( it wSl be faore valufid^ akid mor^^ c^r^, 
lUfy preserved, wli^eithas4^Qs£ Mimething. W^doaottliljik' 
of the BiUe, as the superstitious a«kong CaSiolics and hlp$hfei|fl{ 
-do of relics and chwrms^ as if its m^e presence in a fai2iil}l^:W^ft^ji 
a necessary good^' We wish^soine pledge that it wiU betrt^ted?: 
with respect, and we fear that this respecthas been dimiojisjti^i 
by the lavislmess with ^Uch' it haS' been bestowed. One CfMMii 
of the evil is, that Societiei;,, like individuals) hevQ a ispii^ fnf i^^ 
niiy, and love to makeafiiir show in their annaal vepQfi4;i^^t 
acoordntgly the^y are apt to fisel a$> if a fevow were cokife^r«^« 
when. their bocAs are^aken off tbehr hands. We* ^\^4hiini 
toseenrereq^eci to the BiWe is eiien lacnre lAipertaiit^ttifintif 
distribute it widely. ¥air this puipose, its e^erior sholiid Uqi 
ftttracttvew It should bejnrintedin a fair, iaFgetype^sbWd b^jr 
well bound, ttad be pfovided with a finn case«- This last?, prch^ ^ 
vision seems to' iis< espedaUy important* 'The. poor ^Vierii^K 
bodc««asea. Their KUes tocioften tie on th^ saiyie jsbjelves.wMh < 
their damestks utensils ^utor^cmi ]it<be <kMlbl^i.4hat, when soil*- ( 
edy toinD,; doshteoured by thiaexposiar^^ dney are jregai'de4 witb;c 
le&s respect, tiattn if pinleoted wHh peculiar ea^ i: 

We haKeastittinQre;iiiiporteiit r$niark tomake in referene^ ^ 
to Bible .&i0ieties« 'la4>«i; las^N^xaber^we noticed an editions 
of the New Testanent^recMtly published in Boston, and difieoM ^ 
ing from tho^ in comasonuae, by a new translation of those / 
passages, of the Greek ori^al, of which tlie true. reading was ; 
lost or ncf^cted when tltetreeeived £n^sh version was madef . 
This edition of the New Testament we stated to be undoiAted^ . 
more correct^ more conformed to the origipal, than cfurcqifir^ 
nacm editions. Oa this point we speak strongly, because we>: 
wish to call to it the attention of Bible Sodeties, and of all ^ 
conscientious Christians. To such we sayi^-^-^Here is a transr . 
lation, undoubtedly more faitlijbl to the original than tbatinf, 
common use. You have here in greater purity what Je&us> 
Christ said, and what:his apostles wrote; and if so, you,ju*0: 
bound by your ^dlegiance to Christ to substitute this' for the 
common translationv We knpw, that uDeducated Christians ) 
cannot settle this <{tteati0n. We lliei^efpre.respectruUy, and- 
with solemnity, solidt &r it the> att^tipn of le^rn^ nien^* of,,, 
christian ministers, of pressors of theology ^of every seetar^,,; 
name. We ask for the calmest and most deliberate iiivesUga* ^^ 
tion, and if, as we believe, there shall be but one opinion as 
to the claims of the version whieb we have i^commendedj if 
all must acknowledge tliat it renders.mor^ faithfully the ^ords 
of the indeed and autborit^ed teach^r«i oC Chriistianity, tb^ 
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w^ ^e not how . it can be denied the renefstion and ^fusicm 
.which it deserv4S$» We conceive^ that, to Bible Societies, this 
is a^reat question,' and aot to be evaded without un&ithftd- 
ness to our couimon Master, and without disrespect to the 
Holy Scriptures. We fear that there. is a want of conscien- 
tiousness on this subject. We fear that the Biitish and Foreiga 
Bible Society has forfeited, ina measuve, its daims to the gra- 
titude and. admiration of the churchy by n^ecting.to secure 
. the greatest possible accuracy and fidelity to the new traosls- 
tAQUS which they have sent forth. We hear continual expres- 
sions of reverence lor the Bible; but >&e most unambignons 
. proofs of itt we mean, unwearied effi»rts to purify, it from hunian 
^4idditipns,, mutilations, and corruptions^ remain to be j^ven. 

Before leaving the consideration of Bible Societies, we can- 
not but refer to a very singular transaction in relation to die 
Scriptures, in which some of them are thought to be impKr 
.cated. In some of our cities and villages, we are told, that 
the rich as well as the poor have been visited for the purpose 
,Qf ascertaining whether they own the BiUe# The object of 
. this domiciliary investigation we profess not to understand* 
We cannot suppose, that it was intended to lavish on the rich 
the funds whichwere contributed for sfHreading the Scriptures 
among the poon One thing we know, that a measure more 
likely to irritate and to be construed into an insult, could not 
easily he. contrived. As a sign of the times, it deseinres our 
notice. After this st€^, it ought not to surprise as should an 
Inquisition be established, to ascertain who among us obser^re, 
ana who neglect the duties of private and iamily prayer. We 
might smile at. this spirit, could we teU where it would stop; 
But it is essentially prying, resdess and encroaching, end its 
first movements ought to be withstood. 

We now proceed to another class of Assodations; those which 
are designed to promote the Observance of the Sabbath. The 
motives which gave birth to these, \m respect. Bnt we doubt 
the rectitude and usefulness of the object, and we fear that what 
has begun in conscientiousness may end in. intolerance and 
oppression. We cannot say of these Associations, as of those 
which we have just noticed, that they aim at an unquestionaUe 
good, about which all good men i^ee. Not a few of the wisest 
and best men dissent from the principle on which these Societies 
are built; namely, that the Jewish sabbath is binding on Chris« 
tians. Not a few of the profoundest divines and most exemplary 
followers of Christ, have believed and still believe, that the sab* 
bathenjoined in the fourth commandment, is a part of Judaism, 
and not of the Gospel; that it is essentially difierent from the 
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Lord'»*dayv mnlthBt'to etifbree iton Chiia^luiiis, is tci AH Into 
that error whieh* Paul wttlistood even unto death, the error of 
adulterating Chratiani^ by mixtures of a preparatory and'veiy 
inferior religion* 

' We beg to be undarsliNML Alt Christiansy whom we know, 
Goneur in the opimon and the desire, that the Lord's-day, or the 
first day of the week, dbonld be sepamted to the commemora- 
tion of Christ^s resorrecticm, to publie wcMrship, to piaMic ohris-i 
tian instruction^ and in general to what are called the means -of 
rriigion. This we gratefully accept and honour as a diristiasi 
rke. But not a few^bdieve that the Lord's-day and die ancient 
Sabbath are not the same nistkution, and ought not to be con-* 
founded ; that tlie former is of a nobler charaotef, and mate 
important than the latter, and that the mode of observing it is 
to be determined by the spirit and> purposes of Christianity, and 
not by any preceding law. This k a question about whidi 
Christians have <Umred for aees. We certainly wish that it 
may be debated, tiU it is settled* But we grieve to see a.qnes-> 
tionable doctrine made the fiiundation of mrge Societies, and 
to see Christians leagued to pass the .sentence of irreligion on 
men equally virtuous 'With themselves^ and^who perhaps better 
understand the mind of Christ in rc;^d to the sabbadi. 

We know that it is confidently affirmed, that God, at an> 
earlier period than the Jewish law, Routed the sabbath as a 

Ssrpetual^ universal, irrepealable law for the whole human race, 
ut can this position be sostained ? For ourselves^, we cannot 
see a trace of it in die Scriptures, those only sure records of 
God's revelation to mankind. We do indeed indine to believe 
what many wise men have qnestionad, that there are appear- 
ances of the institution of the sabbath at the beginning of the 
human race. We know that these are faint and few ; yet we 
attach importance to them,- because nature and reason favour, 
the supposition of a time havnig been set apart from thefirst as 
a religious memorial. Whilst, however, we incline to tiiis view 
as most probable, we see no proofs of the perpetuity of the in- 
stitution in thecircumstanceof its early origin. On the contrary, 
an ordinance or rite, given in the infancy of the human race^ 
may be presumed to be temporary, unless its unchangeableness 
is expressly taught, or is necessarily implied in its very natutei. 
The positive or ritual religion, which was adapted to the earlieiv 
can hardly suit the maturer periods of the race. Man is a pro- 
gressive being, and needs a progressive religion. It is one of the, 
most interesting and beautiful features of the sacred writings!^ 
and one of the strong evidences of their truth, that they reveal 
religion as a growing light, and manifest the Divine Legislatct 
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as«abiptttig hinttdf to tlieir»rioii$ and f;uccf»9iire:CoiiditiwsiOf 
the world. Albwing tima the sd^bftth to ha^e been gtveq 10 
Aiaiaty we ooald no more infer its perpetoifayi ilian we i^an iniev 
the perpetuity of capital pimiahmfiat, as an ordinance <>rGod» 
because he'sakl to Noah^ the seooiid|Murent of ^ hiuntin race* 
^ Wkosorsheddeth man'sblood^ by iftan afaeU hia bkx>d.be,6hed.' 

•^ Oar opinion leans, as We hate fluid) to tbeeariy .institution 
irf'-^e- sabbath ; but we repeat it^ the presHQipitons on which 
onr jiidgeneals rest are too ancerlain to audbiortae con/idej^^ 
much less denunciation. The greater partof the early .Fatfa^i?^;. 
of the Church, according' to Calooet, believed that the law of 
the sabbath was not givmi before Moses; and this, as we hav^ 
obscrvM, isrtiite opinion of some of the most judicious and pious 
Gbristians'of later times. Whilst disposed to differ from M^es^ 
we fed that the sufajeot is to 'be left to the calm decisioa of 
individuals. We want no array of numbers to settle a doubtful 
qoestioB* One thing is -plaiO) tlwt befone Mo6es» not one pre^ 
eepfe is giiFen in remtioQ<tb the sabbath, nor a hint of its iin«* 
ebangeableness to the end of the world. One thi^. is plai«^ 
diet theqnestioo of the perpetntly of this institiitioo is to be; 
settled by theteaehiogs of Jesus Christ, the sreat prpphet, 
who alotie is authorised to detenmne how far uie institutioufir 
of religton which preceded hun> are binding, em bis followers. 
For dtiraelves, we «re feHow)»% of Christ, and not of MoseSf, 
or Noah, or Adam. We call ourselves Christians, and the 
Gospd is our oDly*niie& : HnMo^ in the Old Tes^no^eot binds 
us^ any fordier than it is recognised by, or incorporated into^ 
the New. Tlue ^eat and only question, then, is^ Does the 
New Testament^ does Ghristimiity, impose on us the ancient 
sabbath? 

To aid us in settKi^ tlnsffueatien, we may first inquire into 
the nature and design of tliis instituttoa; and nothing cfm be 
plauier. Wocds (cannot maheit dearer* According, to the 
Old Testament, the seventh, or last day of the week, was to 
be set apart, or sanctified, as a day of rest, in commemoration; 
of God's having rested on thM day from the work of creation** 
The disttngeishing feature of the institution, is reU* The word 

• 

* We beg our readers to observe, that we are now simply stating the 
nccount of the sabbath which is given in the Old Testament. How this 
account is to be interpreted, is a question not involved in our present snh- 
ject. We would however observe, that the rest hereaicribed to God must' 
be understood in a figurative sense. Properly S|}eaking, God, who is in* 
capable of fatigue, and whose almighty agency is unceasing, never rests. 
In finishing the work of creation, he did|not sink into repose, or for a moment 
desist from the exercitie of his omnipotence. A particular mode of bis 
agency was discontinued ; and, in accommodaiion to an uncultivated age. 



sribbeih tneans rest; ^Tbe ewntlo tie «binitaeaiDrttod'ii<i» 
rest. The reascm ibr seledniff ' the' wf eiitb» was, that this hod* 
been to the Creator a day of reSL Thecbief indthad pre^ 
scribed for sanctifying the axy iw«s>rest« The'disttnotiTeeha* 
racter <^ the irfistttation could net hisve been more desriV 
expres^d.- Whoever reads the fomrtii conmiaiidflfieiit, wm 
6^ that no mode of setting aipart the day;toObd, is there 
pr^iiaribed, e»»spl an imitatioii^if bis rest; How far this eon-^ 
stitoted thNe sanctiflcation of the sabbath^ wili be seen from 
such pa^sagesl as the following. ^ You shall keep the sabb^itb| 
for it is hofy* unto you. Every one that defiletli it shall snrely 
be put to death. For whosoever doedi any work therein^ 
that soul sftiall b^ cut oiF from among his people*/ A stiU 
more remarkable proof, that the sanctifieatiDnof the sabbath 
consisted in renting after the example of God, is furnished 
by Christ, who says, that < on the sabbath days the priests in 
the Temple jpr^ji^p the sabbathf.' So eersential was vest to 
the hdloiwing ^ the day, ^that the wwk of oflferii^ victima^ 
diough pretf6ribedt>y God himself, is said to pnyfimek* Tliere 
er^ ind^ SOVAII expressions of Mose^, indioating other me* 
tbods of ot)serving theday, for he calls it ^« hoiy convocation f 
but "vi^hether this phrase apt^ies t» other places besides the 
Teitiple, is titicwtain* It is viot bnnrdbabi^ iiHleed, that the 
people tesortiMl to the Let lies and prophets on the sabbatb 
rad^er tbAn Either days; bttt^we find no precept tt> tliis effect; 
and it is Widl known tliat no synagogues or plaeeitf of worship 
wete buDt^ through Judea, until aner the captivity. Rest> 
then, was the great dbs^itiction of the day. • This constitoted 
it a memorial, and gave it its name; and we oonoeive ^t the 
chief stress was laid on this circumstance, because the sabbath 
was intended to answer a'hofmane^ as well as rdigioos end; 
that i$, to give i^Iief to pertfdns in servitude^ and to inferior 
enfimals, a provision very nfueh needed->in an unr^ned mni 
semi^barbarotis age, when slavery had noedknowledged rightef, 
and when little m^tcy was shown to man or beast. In conw 
ibrraUy to these views, we flhd the Jewish nation always re* 
garding the sabbath as a joyful day, ar AstivnL In die^me 
of Christi we find him bidden to a feast on tlie sabbath day, 

• • • . i 

th\$ discontina^Qce was called rest. T^ seems to u$» that the sabbath bears 
oae oiark of a temporary institutioa, in the fact of its being founJetl on a 
repreaentBtion.of God, which is .triie only in a 6gurativc or popular sense* 
and which gives something like a shock to a mind, which has exalted its 
conceptions of the Divinity. Such an institution docs not carry the Impress 
of a perpetual and universal law. 
* £iLod, xxxi. 14 ; also Jer. xvii. 22» f Matt, xii 5. 
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wd accepting tb^ mvitatioB*, and o«r impresdoxi is, that nb^, 
as in past times, the Jews divide the day between the syna- 
gogue and sexual enjoyment. 

- The nature and end of the sabbath cannot be easily nii3iii|-* 
^effstood. It was. the seventh or. last. day of the week, set 
apart by God as a day of rest, in imitation and in commemo- 
ration of his. having rested on that day from the^creation. That 
other rdigious observances were with great propriety intro- 
duced iixbo the day, and that th@y were. multiplied with the 
|)rogre$8 of the nation, we do not doubt. But the distinctive 
pbMservance^ and Uie only one expressly, enjoined on the whole 
people, was rest. Now we ask. Is the dedication of the seventh 
or last day of the week to rest, in remembrance of God's rest- 
ing on that day, a part of the cbristian religion ? The ^ns^ep 
seems to, us plain. We affirm, in the first place, what non^ 
.will contradict, that this institution is not enjoined in the New 
Testament, even by the faintest hint or implication ; and in the 
next place, we maintain that the christian world, so far from 
finding it there, have by their practice disowned its authority. 
This last position may sftartle some of pur readers. But it 
is not therefore less true. We maintain that the christian 
world have in practice disowned the obligation of the sabbath 
«stabli^ed by the fourth commandment. There is indeed a 
body of Christians, called Sabbatarians, who strictly and reli- 
iously dbserve.the fourth commandment. But they are a 
andful ; they are lost, swallowed up in the imm^ise m^oiitv 
of Christians, who have for ages ceased to observe the sabbath 
prescribed from Sinai. True, Christians have their sacred 
day, which they call a sabbath. But is it in truth the ancient 
sabbath? We say, no; and we call attention to this pointy 
The ancient sabbath, as we have seen, was the last day of the 
week, set apart for rest, in commemoration of God's resting 
on that day» A^d is the first day of the week a day observed 
in remembrance of Christ's resurrection from the. dead, the 
same institution with this? Can. broader marks between two 
CH'dinances be conceived ? Is it possible that they can be con- 
founded ? Is not the ancient sabbath renounced by the chria^ 
tian world? Have we not thus the testimony of the christian 
world to its having passed away ? Who of us can consistently 
plead for it as a universal and perpetual law? 

We know, that it is said, that the ancient sabbath remains 
.untouched ; that Christianity has only removed it from the 
last to the first day of the week, and that this is a slight, unes- 
sential change, leaving the old institution whole and unbroken. 

* Luke« xiv. 



f 
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To this we hate seferal replies. In the first pUiee this eban^ 
<>f days, which Christianity is supposed to make, is not unes^ 
sential, but vital, and subversive oF the ancient institutioiK 
The end of the ancient sabbath was the commemorati^i of 
God*s resting from his works, and for this eiid, the Very day 
of the week on which he rested, was most wisely selected* 
Now we maintain, that to select the first day of the week, the 
very day on which he began his works, and to select and se^ 
parate this in commemoration of another event, <^ Christ^s 
resurrection, is wholly to set aside the ancient sabbath. W^ 
cannot conceive of a more essential departure fi'om the original 
ordinance. Iliis substitution, as it is called, is a literal as wett 
as virtual abolition. Such'i^ our first remark.-->We say se-^ 
condly, that not a ihrord is uttered in tl)^ New Testament irf* 
the first day being substituted for the seventh. Surely so stti^ 
king a change would not have been mad^ in a univl^sal and 
perpetual law of God, without some warding. We ask far 
some hint of this modification of the fourth commandrndnt; 
We find not a syllable. — We say thirdly, that th^ first Chris- 
tians knew nothing of this sub^itotion. Our evidence here is 
cbmplete. The first converts to Christianity were Jews, and 
these converts had at first no conception of the design of 
Christianity to supersede the law of Moses. This law they 
continued to observe far years, and to observe it as rigorously 
Uls ever. When Paul visited Jerusalem, after many labours 
among the G^tiles, die elders said unto him, <Thou sees^ 
brother, how ma'kiy thousands of Jews tihere are which believe, 
and they are all zealous of the law.'* Of course they all ob»» 
served the Jewish sabbath, or seventh day of rest, tibe greatest 
of Jewish festivals, whilst, as we all believe, they honoured also 
the first day, the remembrancer of Chrislfs resurrection. This 
state of things existed for years in the primitive church. The 
two days were observed together. Nothing tobve seems nieces*- 
sary to disprove unanswerably the common doctrine, thi^ the 
apostles enjoined the substitution of the first far the seventh 
day. — We will add one more argument. Paul commands the 
Colossian Christians to disregard the censures of those who 
judged or condemned them for not observing the sabbath. 'Let 
no man judge you in meat, or in' drink, or in respect of an 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath days.' + Itna 
passage is very plain. It is evaded, however, by die plea, that 
the word < sabbath,' was used to express not only the seventh 
day, but other festivals or days of rest But when we recollect 
that the word is used by Paul in diis place without any exccfi*- 

» Acts,xxi.20. tColii.l«. 
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%\dn or Krrtit^tion, and tVdt il was employed at thai ttme^ most 
frequently and almost wholly^ to express the seventh day, or 
weocly sabbath, we shall see, that we have die strongest reason 
for supposing this mstitution to be intended by the apostle. 
That a Christian^ after reading this passage, should * judge,' 
df condemn his brethren, for questioning or rgecting his par^^ 
ttcular notion of the sabbath, is a striking proof of the slow 
progress of tolerant and liberal principles among men. We 
need not add, after these remarks, how nnjustifiaole we deem 
ft to enlbrce particular modes of observing this day, by an 
array of Associations. 

' Having thus stated what seem to us strong^ reasons against 
the perpetuity of the ancient sabbath, perhaps some of our 
readers may wish to know our views of the Lord'srday, and 
altfaotigh tile subject may seem foreign to the present ardcle, 
we win give Our opmion in a few words. We believ^ that die 
firat day of the week h to be set apart for the public worship 
of GkK), add for the promotion of the knowledge and practice 
of Christianily, and that it was selected for this end in honour 
of the resurrection of Christ. To this view we are led by the 
following considerations. Whetever the Grospel was preached, 
its professors were formed into churches or congregations, and 
umitsters were appointed for dieir instruction or edification. 
Wherever' Cbrisdanl^ was planted, societies for jcrfnt religiotis 
aeu ^nd improvement were institnted, as the chief means of 
e^taMisfitng and diffusing it Now it is plain, that for these pur- 
posfes regular times must have been prescribed, and accordingly 
we find that it was the Custom of the primitive Christians to 
bold their religious assemblies on the first day of the week, the 
day of Christ's re^urrecdon. Hiis we learn from l3ie Hew 
T»i«ament, and fh>ni the universal testimony of the earitest 
iRges of the 6hnrch. Wherever Chilstianfty was spread, the 
first day was est^bltshed as the season of diristian worship and 
inslruction. Such are the grounds on which this institution re^ts. 
We regard it as alt<^ether a christian insti^tion ; as having its 
origin in the OospeC ^ peculiar to the new dispensation ^ and 
W€ conceive that the properobservadon of it is f o be determined 
wholly by the spirit of Christianity. We meet in the New Testis- 
ment no precise rules as to the mode of spending the Lord^S- 
di^, as to the mode of worship and teaching, as to the distribu- 
tion of the dme not given to public services. And this is just 
what might be esfpected j for the Gospel is not a religion of pre- 
cise rules. It differs froni Judaism in nothing more than in its 
free ebaraeter. It gives great principles, broad views, general, 
pvolifie, all^comprehensive precepts^ and entrusta theappiication 



of them to the lodiyiduciK Itself be&re n&th^ pBifeeilonof otir 
nature^ the q)irit which we should obemhi, Uievirtiids wJbich 
constitute ' the kiiagdom of heaven wilbia us,' and leaves us to 
determine fov ourselves^ in a great mea^rei the discipline 1^ 
which these noble ends are to be'$ecured«> Let not man, tfaeti, 
bind what Christ has left free. The modes of worship and 
teaching on the Lord's-day are not prescribed^ and who will 
say that they cannot be imprnved ? One reason of the negleqt 
and linuted influence of this instituti<»% is, that^ as upw ol>- 
.served, it does not correspond sufficiently to the wants of oiar 
times ; and we fear that it might even fall into contempt among 
the cultivated, should {Attempts be prosecuted to carry 4t. back 
to the superstitious rigour by which it was degraded io a liirm^ 
age. , 

. . The Associations for promoting the Observance of the Sabr 
bath, propose several objects^ in which^ to a certain exfeei^ we 
heartily concur, but which, from l^eir nature^. a«iQ not suscep- 
tible ot precise definition or regulajlion^ and wliidb, ther^f e^ 
pi^ht to be left, where Christianity liaa left them^to tbeiOonf 
«ci^ces of individuals* Ther undoubtedly intend to discoimr 
ienance labour on Sunday* '^QWf generally speaking, abertir 
sienc0 from labour seems to us a-plam duty pf^uie day i for we 
see not how its ends can otherwise be accoti^>lished toaM 
considerable extent. We do not b^Uev% in^ed^ that tbift 
abstinence was rigidly practised by the first Christians at Je^ 
rusalem,.who^ as tre have seen, gave up the seventh day t^ 
entifQ.rest^ and whose isocialdutle^ could hardly have adnnUed 
the same appropriation of the ibllowiQgday*, Neither do we 
belike that the converts who were made among the elass of 
slaves in headiea couptries^ abstained from labour oti the fir$t 
day of the week; for, in so^ doing, they would have exposed 
. themselves to the severest punishments, even to death, and we 
have no intimation that this portion of believeri^ were regularly 
cut off by martyrdprn. We know, however,, that the early 
Christians, in proportion as they ^ete relieved from^tbe restrio^ 
,tions of Heathenism and Judaisqi, made the Lord'anday a seat 
son of abstinence frpm labour ; and the argumenta for. so doing 
ai^e so pbvious and strong* that later Christians have ccmcurred 
with them w;th hardly a 4isstoting voice*, On this point thece 
is, and can be^ no dinerence* The- change of Sunday into a 
working day, we should condemn as earnestly as any of our 
brethren* At the same time^ we feel, that in this partieulajif a 
Jewish rigour is not to be imposed on Christians, and that there 
are exigencies justifying toil on the first day, which must be 
left to individHal jjadgement. Th^ gm^t purposes of ibis £bs« 
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tival may certainly be accomplished without that scrupulous, 
anxious shunning of every kind of work, which marked a Jew* 
ish sabbath, and which, however proper under a servile dis* 
pensation and in an age of darkness, would in us be supersti- 
tion* We do not, for example, think Christians bound to pre- 
pare on Saturday every meal for the following day, or to study 
through the week how to remove the necessity of every bodily 
exertion on the approaching Sunday. We think, too, that 
cases may occur, which justify severe toil on this day; and 
•we should judge a man unfaithful to himself and his family, 
ungrateful to Providence, and superstitious, who should lose a 
crop rather than harvest it during the portion of time ordina- 
rily set apart for christian worship. On these points Chris- 
tianity has left us free. The individual must be his own judoe, 
and we deprecate the attempts of Societies to legislate^ on this 
indefinite subject, for their fellow Christians. 

Another purpose of the Associations of which we speak, is^ 
to stop the mail on Sunday. On this point, a great difference 
of opinion prevails among the most conscientious men. It may 
be remembered, that, in a former Number of this work, there 
jvas an article on the sabbath, discouraging this attempt to in- 
terrupt the mail. , We think it right to say, that among the 
contributors to this work, and among its best friends, a diversity 
of sentiment exists in regard to this difficult question. In one 
respect, however, we all agree; and that is, in the inexpediency 
of organizing, in opposition to the Sunday mail, a vast Asso* 
elation, which may be easily perverted to political purposes, 
which, from its very object, will be tempted to meddle with 
government, and which, by setting up a concerted and joint 
cr^, may overpower, and load with reproach, the most con- 
scientious men in the community. 

Another purpose of these Associations^ is, to discourage tra- 
velling on the Lord's-day. Nothing can well be plainer, than 
that unnecessary travelling on this day is repugnant to its duties 
and design, and is to be reproved in writing, preaching, and 
conversation. By unnecessary travelling, we mean that which 
is not required bv some particular exigency. When we con- 
sider, however, tnat in such a community as ours, distinguished 
by extent and varietv of intercourse, exigencies, must conti- 
nually occur, we feel, that here is another point with which 
Societies have no right to interfere, and which must be left to 
the conscience of the individual. In such a community as outs, 
how many persons may be found on every Sunday, the state 
of whose health, the state of whose families, the state of whose 
affairs, may require them to travel. It may happen, that an- 
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Other's propcfrtr confided to our care mily be lost, that a good 
object niay faif^ that s^me dying or departing friend may go 
from us unseen^ if on tbis day we ?H11 not begin or pursoe k 
joumey. How often is it dimenlt for the tnrveller to find an 
inn, the quiet and comforts of which make it a fit residence 
for Sunday* An Association against travelling on Sunday, 
seems to us a very hazardous expedient, and its members, we 
think, will be fortunate if they escape the guilt ofcensoriousnesar 
and dictation, on a subject which Providence has plamly at- 
empted fmm human legislation. We know that it will be sttd,' 
tkat the license which we give by these remarks, will be abused r 
and of this we have no doubt. We know no truth, no privi-' 
koe, no power, no blessing, no right, which is taot abuscfd* But 
ia liberty to be denied to men, because they often turn it into 
licentiousness ? We have read of certain sectSj which have 
dmounded indiscriminately all sports and relaxations, because 
diese, if allowed, will be carried to excess ; and of others, which 
have prescribed by laws the plainest, coarsest dress, because 
oiaament, if in any measure tolerated, would certainly grow 
up into extravagance and vanity. And is this degrading legis- 
lation never to end? Are men never to be trusted to them- 
selves? Is it God's method to hem them in with precise pre^ 
scriptions ? Does Providence l^ve nothing to individual dis- 
crecion? Does Providence withhold every privilege which 
may be abused ? Does Christianity enjoin an exact, unvary- 
ing round of services, because reason and consdence, if allowed 
to judge of duty, wiU <3ften be misguided by partiality and 
passion? How liberal, generous, confiding, are nature, Fro-* 
videnoe, and Christianity, in their dealings with men 1 And 
when will men learn to exercise towards one another the same 
liberal and confiding spirit? 

We have thus cons^ered some of the particular purposes 
of the Associations for promoting the Observance of the Sab- 
bath. We say their * particular purposes.' ' We apprehend 
there is a general one^ which lurks in a portion of their mem- 
bers, whicn few perhaps have stated very distimH:Iy to them- 
sdives, but i^ch is not therefore the less real, and of which it 
is well to be forewarned. We apprehend that some, and not a 
small party, have a vague, instinctive feeling, that the kind of 
Christianity which they embrace, requires for its diffusion a 

{ gloomy sabbath, the Puritan sabbath ; and we incline to be- 
ieve that they are desirous to separate the Lord's-day as much 
as possible from all other days, to make it a season of rigid 
restraint, that it may be a preparation for a system of theology, 
which the mind, in a natural, free, and cheenul state, can never 
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receive. The sabbath of the PurilAns and their Calvinistie 

Peculiarities go together, Kow we wish the return of nehher. 
The Puritans, measured by their age^ have indeed many claims 
on respect, especially those of them who came to this country, 
and who, through their fortunate exile, escaped the corruption, 
which the civil war, and the possession empower, engendered 
in the Puritan body of England. But sincere respect fi>r the 
men of early times, may be joined with a clear perception of 
their weaknesses and errors; and it becomes ns to x^membei^ 
that errors, which in them were innocent, because ineviuMe» 
may deserve a harsher appellation if perpetuated in th^ pos^ 
terity. 

We have no desire, it^ill be seen, to create huge Associi^- 
tions for enforcing or recommendii^ the LordVday* We de^ 
sire, however, that this interesting subject may engage mm*e 
attention. We wish the Lord's-day to be more honoured and 
more observed ; and we believe that there is but one way for 
securing this good, and that is, to make the day more useful, to 
turn it to better account, to introduce such chaaiges into it as 
shall satisfy judicious men, that it is adapted to great and happy 
results. The Sunday which has come down to us from our 
fathers seems to us exceedingly defective. The cl^gy have na*> 
turally taken it very much into their own hands, and, we ap<p 
prehend, that as yet they have not discovered all the means 
of making it a blessing to mankind. It may well excite sur* 
prise, how little knowledge has been commumcated on the 
LordVday. We think, that the preset aire admits and re* 
quires a more extensive Caching th^ formeTly ; a teaching not 
only in sermons, but in more instructive exercises, which will 
promote a critical and growing acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures ; will unfold morality, or duty, at once in its principtes 
and vast details ; will guide the common mind to larger views, 
and to a more religious use of nature and history ; • and will 
reveal to it its own godlike powers. We think, too, that this 
great intellectual activity may be relieved and cheered by a 
mixture of greater benevolent activity ; by attention to public 
and private charities, and by domestic and social kindnesses*. 
It seems to us that we are waking up to understand the var 
riqus uses to which Sunday may be applied. The present de* 
votion of a considerable portion of it to the teaching of dbilr 
dren, makes an important sera in the history of the institution. 
The teaching of the ignorant and poor, we trust, is to follow. 

^ Would not the business of our public charities be done more effectually 
on the Lord*8^ay than on any other, and would not such an appropriation 
of a part of thi» time accord peculiarly with the spirit of ChristiaBity ? 
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On this subject we cannot enlarge, but enough has been said 
to show in what way Sunday is to be recommended to the 
understandings and consciences of men. 

In these r^narks we have expressed our reverence for the 
Lord's-day. To us it is a more important day, and conse- 
crated to nobler purposes, than the ancient sabbath. We are 
bound, however, to state, that we cannot acquiesce in the dis* 
tinctions which are often made between this and other days, 
for they seem to us at once ungrounded and pernicious. We 
sometimes hear, for example, uiat the Lord's-day is set apart 
from our common lives to relimon. What! Are not all days 
equally set apart to religion ? lias religion more to do with 
Sunday than with any other portion of time ? Is there anv 
season, over which piety should not preside ? — So the day is 
sometimes distinguisned as < holy.' What ! Is there stronger 
obligation to holiness on one day than on another? Is it more 
holy to pray in the church than to pray in the closet, or than 
to withstand temptation in common life? The true distinction 
of Sunday is, that it is consecrated to certain means or direct 
acts of rdigion. But these are not holier than other duties. 
Tbey are certeinly not more important than their end, which 
is a virtuous life. There is, we fear, a superstition on this 
point, unworthy of the illumination of Christianity. We earn- 
esdy recommend the Lord's-day, but we dare not esteem its 
duties above those of other days. We prize and recommend 
k as an institution through which our whole lives are to be 
sanctified and ennobled; and without this fruit, vain, and 
worse than vain, are the most rigid observances, the most 
costly sacrifices, the loudest and most earnest prayers. We 
would on no account disparage the ofilces of the Lord's-day. 
We delight in this peaceful season, so fitted to allay the fe- 
verish heat and anxieties of active life, to cherish self-commu- 
nion and communion with God and with the world to come. 
It is good to meet as brethren in the church, to pray together, 
to hear the word of God, to retire for a time from ordinary 
labours, that we may meditate on great truths more delibe- 
rately, and with more continuous attention. In these duties we 
see a fitness, excellence, and happiness; but still, if a compa- 
rison must be made, they seem to us less striking proofs of 
piety and virtue, than are found in the disinterestedness, the 
self-controul, the love of truth, the scorn of ill-gotten wealth, 
the unshaken trust in God, the temperate and gratefal enjoy- 
ment, the calm and courageous sujSerings for auty, to which 
the Christian is called in daily life. It is right to adore God's 
goodness in the hour of prayer ; but does it not seem more 
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excellent to carry in our souls the conviction of this goodness, 
as our spring and pattern, and to breathe it forth in acts con- 
formed to the beneficence of our Maker ? It is good to seek 
strength from God in the church ; but does it not seem more 
excellent to use ivell this strength in the sore conflicts of life, 
and to rise through it to a magnanimous and victorious virtue? 
Such comparisons, however, we have no pleasure in making, 
and they are obviously exposed to error. The enlightened 
Christian ^ esteemeth every day alike/ To him all days bring 
noble duties ; bring occasions of a celestial piety and virtue ; 
bring trials, in wrestling with which he may grow strong; 
bring aids and incitements, through which he may rise above 
himself* All days may be holy, and the holiest is that in 
which he yields himself, with the most single-hearted, un- 
shrinking, uncompromising purpose, to the will of God. 

-We intended to add remarks on some other Associations, 
particularly on the Peace Society. But we have exceeded our 
limits, and must forbear. Our remarks have been free, but, 
we trust, will not be misunderstood. We look with interest 
and hope on the spirit of association, which oharacterizes our 
times. We rejoice in this, as in every manifestation of a de- 
sire for the improvement of mankind. We have done what 
we could to secure this powerful instrument against perver- 
sion. Through a wise and jealous care, we doubt not that 
it will minister to that only sure good, the intellectual and 
moral progress of the human race. 



THE END. 
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A NATIONAL LITERATURE. 



We shall use the work prefixed to this article *, as 
ministers are sometimes said to use their texts. We 
shall make it a point to start from^ not the snhject 
of our remarks. Om- purpose is to treat of the im- 
portance and means of a National Literature. The 
topic seems to us a great one^ and to have intimate 
connexions with morals and religion^ as well as 
with all our public interests. Our views will be 
given with great freedom; and if they serve no other 
purpose than to recommend the subject to more 
general attention^ one of our principal objects will 
be accomplished. 

We begin with stating what we mean by national 
literature. We mean the expression of a nation's 
mind in writing. We mean the production among 
a people of important works in philosophy, and in 
the departments of imagination and taste. We 
mean the contribution of new truths to the stock 
of human knowledge. We mean the thoughts of 
profound and original minds, elaborated by the toil 
of composition and fixed and made immortal in 

* The following pages are reprinted from the '' Christian Ex- 
aminer/' Jan. 1830. 
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books. We mean the manifestation of a nation's 
intellect in the only forms by which it can multiply 
itself at home, and send itself abroad. We mean 
that a nation shall take a place, by its authors, 
among the lights of the world. It will be seen, that 
we include under literature all the writings of su- 
perior minds, be the subjects what they may. We 
are awarP th^t the jterin i^ often confined to com- 
positions whiph relate to hunian nature, and human 
)[if|S ; tha^ it i^ nqt generally extendjsd to physical 
scijence ; that mind, npt matter, is regarded as its 
ii^ain subject and sphere;. But the worlds of matter 
and mind are too intimately connected to admit of 
e^act partition. A|l the objects of human thought 
ilpTiir into qjxe another. Moral and physical truths 
h;ave many bonds aqd analogies; and whilst the 
former are the chosen and noblest themes of literar 
ture, we are not anxious to divorce them from the 
latter, or to shut them up in a separate department. 
The expression of superior mind in writing, we re- 
gard then, as a nation's literature. We regard its 
gifted oien, whether devoted to the exact sciences, 
to mental and ethical philosophy, to history and 
legislation, or to fiction and poetry, as forming a 
noble intellectual brotherhood ; and it is for the pur- 
pose of quickening all to join their labours for the 
public good, that we offer the present plea in behalf 
of a national literature. 

To show the importance which we attach to the 
subject, we begin with some remarks on what we 
deem the distinction which a nation should most 
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earnestly covet. We believe that more distinct ap- 
prehensions on this point are needed^ and that for 
want of them^ the work of improvement is carried 
on with less energy^ consistency, and wisdom, than: 
may and should be brought to bear upon it. The 
great distinction of a country, then, is, that it pro- 
duces superior men. Its natural advantages are not 
to be disdained. But they are of secondary impor- 
tance. No matter what races of animals a country 
breeds; The great question is, does it breed a noble 
race of men. No matter what its soil may be. 
The great question is, how far is it prolific of moral 
and intellectual power. No matter how stern its 
climate is, if it nourish force of thought and vir- 
tuous purpose. These are the products by which a 
country is to be tried, and institutions have value 
only by the impulse which they give to the mind. 
It has sometimes been said, that the noblest men 
grow where nothing else will grow. This we do not 
believe, for mind is not the creature of cUmate or 
soil. But were it true, we should say, that it were 
better to live among rocks and sands, than in the 
most genial and productive region on the face of 
the earth. 

As yet, the great distinction of a nation on which 
we have insisted, has been scarcely recognised. The 
idea of forming a superior race of ihen has entered 
little into schemes of policy. Invention and effort 
have been expended on matter, much more than on 
mind. Lofty piles have been reared ; the earth has 
groaned under pyramids and palaces. The thought 
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of building up a nobler order of intellect and cha- 
racter^ has hardly crossed the most adventurous 
statesman. We beg that we may not be misappre- 
hended. We offer these remarks to correct what 
we deem a disproportioned attention to physical 
good, and not at all to condemn the expenditure 
of ingenuity and strength on the outward world. 
There is a harmony between all our great interests, 
between inward and outward improvements ; and by 
establishing among them a wise order, all will be se- 
cured. We have no desire to shut up man in his 
own spiritual nature. The mind was made to act on 
matter, and it grows by expressing itself in material 
forms. We believe, too, that in proportion as it 
shall gain intellectual and moral power, it will exert 
itself with increased energy and delight on the out- 
ward creation ; will pour itself forth more freely in 
useful and ornamental arts ; will rear more magnifi- 
cent structures, and will call forth new beauties in 
nature. An intelligent and resolute spirit in .a com- 
munity, perpetually extends its triumphs over mat- 
ter. It can even subject to itself the most unpro- 
mising region. Holland, diked from the ocean, 
Venice, rising amidst the waves, and New. England, 
bleak and rock-bound New England, converted by a 
few generations from a wilderness into smiling fields 
and opulent cities, point us to the mind as the great 
source of physical good, and teach us that in making 
the culture of man our highest end, we shall not 
retard, but advance the cultivation of nature. 
The question which we most solicitously ask 
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about this country, is^ what race of men it is likely 
to produce. We consider its liberty of value, only 
as far as it favours the growth of men. What is 
liberty? The removal of restraint from human 
powers. Its benefit is, that it opens new fields for 
action, and a wider range for the mind. The only 
freedom worth possessing, is that which gives eur 
largement to a people's energy, intellect, and vir- 
tues. The savage makes his boast of freedom. But 
what is its worth ? Free as he is, he continues for 
ages in the same ignorance, leads the same comfort- 
less life, sees the same untamed wilderness spread 
around him. He is indeed free from what he calls 
the yoke of civil institutions. But other, and worse 
chains bind him. The very privation of civil go- 
vernment, is in efiect a chain ; for, by withholding 
protection from property^ it virtually shackles the 
arm of industry, and forbids exertion for the melio- 
ration of his lot. Progress, the growth of power^ 
is the end and boon of liberty ; and without this, a 
people may have the name, but want the substance 
and spirit of freedom. 

We are the more earnest in enlarging on these 
views, because we feel that our attachment to our 
country must be very much proportioned to what 
we deem its tendency to form a generous race of 
men. We pretend not to have thrown ofi^ national 
feeling ; but we have some stronger feelings. We 
love our country much, but mankind more. As 
men and Christians, our first desire is to see the 
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iimprovemeiit of human nature. We desire to see 
the soul of man, wiser, firmer, nobler, more con- 
scious of its imperishable treasures, more beneficent 
and powerful, more alive to its connexion with 
God, more able to use pleasure and prosperity 
aright, and more victorious over poverty, adversity, 
and pain. In our survey of our own and other 
countries, the great question which comes to us, is 
Ais; Where alid under what institutions are men 
most likely to advance ? Where are the soundest 
minds and the purest hearts formed ? What nation 
possesses in its histdry, its traditions, its govern- 
ment, iti^ religion, its manners, its pursuits, its rela- 
tions to other communities, and especially in its 
private and public means of education, the instru- 
ments and pledges of a more resolute virtue and 
devotion to truth, than we now witness ? Such a 
nation, be it where it may, will engage our warmest 
interest. We love otnr country, but not blindly. In 
all nations we recognise one great family ; and our 
chief Irish for our native land, is, that it may take 
the first rank among the lights and benefactors of 
the human race. 

These tiews will explain the Vast importance 
which w^ attach to si National literature* By this, 
as we have 8aid,/^e miderstand the expression of a 
nation^s mind in writing. It is the action of the 
most gifted understandings on the community. It 
throws into circulation through a wide sphere the 
most quickening and beautiftil thoughts, which 
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have grown up in men of laborious study or 
tive genius. It is a much higiier work than the 
communication of a gifted intdlect in £scouise. 
It is the imnd giving to multitudes whom no Toice 
can reslch^ its compressed and selected dioughts, in 
the most lucid order and attractive forms ^diich it 
is capable oi inventing. In other words, literature 
is the concentration of intellect for die pnipose of 
spreading itself abroad and multiplying its eneigj. 
Such being the nature of literatnie, it is plainly 
among the most powerful methods of exalting the 
character of a nation, of forming a better race of 
men. In truth, we apprehend that it may claim 
the first rank among the means of improvement. 
We know nothing so fitted to the advancement of 
society, as to bring its higher minds to bear upon 
the multitude ; as to establish close connexions be- 
tween the more and less ^fied ; as to spread fax 
abd wide the light which springs up in meditative, 
profound, and sublime understandings. It is the 
ordinance of God, and one of his most benevolent 
laws, that the human race should be carried for- 
ward by impulses which originate in a few minds, 
perhaps in an individual ; and in tiiis way the most 
interesting relations and dependences of life are 
framed. When a great truth is to be revealed, it 
does not flash at once on the race, but dawns and 
brightens on a superior understanding, from which 
it is to emanate and to illumine future ages. On 
the faithfulness of great minds to this awful func- 
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tion, the progress and happiness of men chiefly de- 
pend. The most illustrious benefactors of the race 
have been men, who, having risen to great truths, 
have held them as a sacred trust for their kind, and 
have borne witness to them amidst general dark- 
ness, under scorn and persecution, perhaps in the 
face of death. Such men, indeed, have not always 
made contributions to literature, for their condition' 
has not allowed them to be authors ; but we owe 
the transmission, perpetuity, and immortal power 
of their new and high thoughts, to kindred spirits, 
which have concentrated and fixed them in books. 
The quickening influences of literature need not 
be urged on those who are familiar with the history 
of modem Europe, and who of course know the 
spring given to the human mind by the revival of 
ancient learning. Through their writings the great 
men of antiquity have exercised a sovereignty over 
these later ages, not enjoyed in their own. It is 
more important to observe, that the influence of 
literature is perpetually increasing; for, through 
the press and the spread of education, its sphere is 
indefinitely enlarged. Reading, once the privilege 
of a few, is now the occupation of multitudes, and 
is to become one of the chief gratifications of all. 
Books penetrate everywhere, and some of the works 
of genius find their way to obscure dwellings, 
which, a little while ago, seemed barred against all 
intellectual light. Writing is now the mightiest 
instrument on earth. Through this, the mind has 
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acquired a kind of omnipresence. To literature we 
then look, as the chief means of forming a better 
race of human beings. To superior minds, which 
may act through this, we look for the impulses by 
which their country is to be carried forward. We 
would teach them, that they are the depositaries of 
the highest power on earth, and that on them the 
best hopes of society rest. 

We are aware that some may think, that we are 
exalting intellectual above moral and religious in- 
fluence. They may tell us, that the teaching of 
moral and religious truths not by philosophers and 
boasters of wisdom, but by the comparatively weak 
and foolish, is the great means of renovating the 
world. This truth we indeed regard as ^ the power 
of God unto salvation.' But let none imagine, that 
its chosen temple is an uncultivated mind, and that 
it selects, as its chief organs, the lips of the un- 
learned. Religious and moral truth is indeed ap- 
pointed to carry forward mankind ; but not as con- 
ceived and expounded by narrow minds, not as 
darkened by the ignorant, not as debased by the 
superstitious, not as subtilized by the visionary, not 
as thundered out by the intolerant fanatic, not as 
turned into a. drivelling cant by the hypocrite. Like 
all other truths, it requires for its full reception 
and powerful communication, a free and vigorous 
intellect. Indeed, its grandeur and infinite con- 
nexions demand a more earnest and various use of 
our faculties than any other subject. As a single 
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illustration of this remark, we may observe, that 
all moral and religious truth may be reduced to 
one great and central thought. Perfection of Mind ; 
a thought which comprehends all that is glorious in 
the Divine nature, and which reveals to us the end 
and Eappiness of our own existence. This perfec- 
tion has as yet only dawned on the most gifted hu- 
man beings, and the great purpose of our present 
and future existence is to enlarge our conceptions 
of it without end, and to embody and tnake them 
manifest in character and life. And is this suUime 
thought to grow within us, to refine itself from 
error and impure mixture, to receive perpetual ac- 
ceilsions of brightness from the study of God, man, 
and nature, and especially to be communicated 
powerfully to others, without the vigorous exertion 
of our intellectual nature ? Religion has been 
wronged by nothing more, than by being separated 
from intellect; than by being removed from the 
province of reason and free research, into that of 
mystery and authority, of impulse and feeling. 
Hence it is, that the prevalent forms or JBxhibitions 
of Christianity, are comparatively inert, and that 
most which is written on the subject is of little or 
no worth. Christianity was given, not to contrftr- 
diet and degrade the rational nature, but to call it 
forth, to enlarge its range and its powers. It ad- 
mits of encfiess developement. It is the last truth 
which should remain stationary. It ought to be so 
explored and so expressed, as to take the highest 
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fik^^ in a nation's Uterati|re, as tp exalt and purify 
oU Qther literature. Fram these remarks it will b^ 
seen^ that the efficacy whiph we have ascribed tq 
literary or intellectual influence in the work of hu- 
man improvement, is consistent with the supreme 
import^ce of maral and religious truth. 

If we have succeeded in conveying the impres- 
sions which we have aimed tp make, our readers 
are now prepared to inquire with interest into the 
condition and prospects of literature among our- 
9elV)es. Dp we possess^ indeed^ what may be called • 
a national literQture ? Have we produced eminent 
writers in the various departments of intellectual 
effort ? Are our chief resources of instruction and 
literary enjoyment furnished from ourselves ? We 
regret that the reply to thiese questions is so ob- 
vious. The few standard works which we have 
produced, and which promise to live, can hardly^ 
by any courtesy^ be denominated a national litera- 
ture* On this pointy if marks and proofs of our 
real condition were needed^ we should find them in 
the current apologies for pur deficiencies. Our 
writers are accustomed to plead in our excuse our 
youth, the necessities of a iliewly settled country, v 
jand the directipn of our best talents to practical 
life. Be the pleas sufficient or not, one thing they 
prove, and that is, our consciousness of having^ 
failed to make important contributions to the m- 
terests of the intellect. We have few names to 
place by the side of the great names in science and 
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literature on the other side of the ocean. We want 
those lights which make a country conspicuous at 
a distance. Let it not he said^ that European envy 
denies our just claims. In an age like this^ when 
the literary world forms a great family^ and the 
products of mind are circulated more rapidly than 
those of machinery^ it is a nation's own fault, if its 
name be not pronounced with honour beyond itself. 
We have ourselves heard, and delighted to hear, 
beyond the Alps, our country designated as the 
land of Franklin. This name had scaled that 
mighty barrier, and made us known where our in* 
stitutions and modes of life were hardly better un- 
derstood than those of the natives of our forests. 

We are accustomed to console ourselves for the 
absence of a commanding literature, by urging our 
superiority to other nations in our institutions for 
the diffusion of elementary knowledge through all 
classes of the community. We have here just cause 
for boasting, though perhaps less than we imagine. 
That there are gross deficiencies in our common 
schools, and that the amount of knowledge which 
they communicate, when compared with the time 
spent in its acquisition, is lamentably small, the 
community begin to feel. There is a crying need 
for a higher and more quickening kind of instruc- 
tion than the labouring part of society have yet re- 
ceived, and we rejoice that the cry begins to be 
heard. But allowing our elementary institutions 
to be ever so perfect, we confess that they do not 
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satisfy U8. We want something more, A dead 
level of intellect^ even if it should rise above what 
is common in other nations^ would not answer our 
wishes and hopes for our country. We want great 
minds to be formed among us^ minds which shall 
be felt afar, alnd through which we may act on the 
world. We want the human intellect to do its ut- 
most here. We want this people to obtain a claim 
on the gratitude of the human race, by adding 
strength to the foundations, and fulness and splen- 
dour to the developement of moral and religious 
truth ; by originality of thought, by discoveries of 
science, and by contributions to the refining plea- 
sures of taste and imagination. 

With these views we do and must lament, that, 
-however we surpass other nations in providing for, 
and spreading elementary instruction, we fall be- 
hind many in provision for the liberal training of 
the intellect, for forming great scholars, for com- 
municating that profound knowledge, and that thirst 
for higher truths, which can alone originate a com- 
manding literature. The truth ought to be known. 
There is among us much superficial knowledge, 
but little severe, persevering research ; little of that 
consuming passion for new truth, which makes 
outward things worthless ; little resolute devotion 
to a high intellectual culture. There is nowhere a 
literary atmosphere, or such an accumulation of 
literary influence, as determines the whole strength 
of the mind to its own enlargement, and to the 
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matiif (Natation of itself in eqduring forms. Few 
among us can be said to have followed out ^ny 
great subject of thought patiently^ laboriously^ so 
as tp know thoroughly what others have discpvjefed 
and tistught concerning it, attd thus to occapy a 
ground from which new views may be gained. Of 
course exceptions are to be found* litiis coimtry 
has produced original and profound thinkers. W^ 

^ have named Franklin, and we may name Edwards^ 
one of the greatest men of his age, though unhap- 
pily his mind was lost, in a great degree, to literar 
ture, and, we fear, to reli^on, by vassalage to a 
false theology. His work on the WiU throws, in- 
deed, no light on human nature, and, notwithstaad- 
tng the nobleness of the subject, gives no great or 
elevated thoughts ; but as a specimen of logical 
acuteness and controversial power, it cartainly 
ranks in the very highest class of metaphysical wri- 
tings. We might also name living authors who do 
honour to their country. Still, we must say, we 
diiefly prize what has been done among us, ^ a 
promise of higher and more extensive ]^0brt. Par- 
tribtism, as well as virtue^ forbids us to bum in* 
cense to national vanity. The trujth should be seen 
and felt» In an age of great intellectual activity, we 

/ rely chiefly for intellectual excitement and enjoyment 

on foreign ininds, nor is our own mind felt abroad* 

Whilst clamouring against dependence on European 

, manujfkctures, we contentedly rely on Europe for 

the nobler and more important fabrics of the intel- 
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lect. We boast of our political institiitioiis, and 
receive our chief teachings^ books^ impressions^ 
from the sdiool of monarchy. Trne, we labour 
under .disadvantages. But if our hberty deserve 
the praise which it receives, it is more dian a ba* 
lance for these. We believe that it is. We believe 
that it does open to us an indefinite inteUectnal pro- 
gress. Did we not so regard i^ we should value it 
little. If hereditary governments ministjfy most to 
the growth of the mind, better restore them than 
to cling to a barren freedom. . Let us not expose 
liberty to this reproadi. Let us prove, by more 
generous provisions for the difiusion of elem^itary 
knowledge, for the training of great minds, and for 
the joint culture of the moral and intellectual powers^ 
that we are more and more instructed, by freedom, in 
the worth and greatness of human nature, and in the 
obligation of contributing to its strength and glory. 

We have spoken of the condition of our litera- 
ture. We npw proceed to the consid^tdion of the 
causes which obstruct its advancement ; and we are 
immediately struck by one so prevalent, as. to de- 
serve distinct notice. We refer to the common 
doctrine, that we need, in this country, us^ul know^ 
ledge rather than profound, extensive, and elegant 
literature ; and that this last, if we covet it, may. be 
imported from abroad in such variety and abun- 
dance, as to save us the necessity of producing it 

B 
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among ourselves. How far are these opinions just ? 
This question w^e purpose to answer. 

HiatQsefuL knowledge should reeeive our first 
and chief care, we mean not to dispute. But in 
our views of utility, we may differ from some who 
take this position. Therie are those who confine 
this term to the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and to the means of producing them. And is it 
true, that we < need no knowledge, but that which 
dothes and fi^edsusi Is it true, that all studies 
may be ^pensed with, but such as teach us to act 
on. matter, and to turn it to omr use ? Happily, 
human nMure is too stubborn to yield to this nar^ 
row utility. It is interesting to observe how the 
very mechanical arts, which are especially designed 
to minister to the necessities and comforts of life, 
arie perpetually passing these limits \ how they dis'^ 
dain to stop at mere convenience. A large and in- 
creasing proportion of mechanical labour is given 
to the gratification of an elegant taiste. How sim- 
ple would be the art of building, if it limited itself 
to the construction of a comfortable shelter.. How 
many ships should we dismantle, and how many 
busy trades put to rest, were dresis and fulniture re- 
duced to the standard of convenience. This ^ uti- 
lity' wovAd work great changes in town a:nd coun- 
try, would level to the dust the wonders of archi- 
tecture, would annihilate t^e £ne arts, and blot out 
innumerable beauties, which the hand of taste has 
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spread over the fece of the earth. Happily, human 
nature is too strong for the ntiUtmaii. It cannot 
satisfy itself with' the convenient. No' passibii tm*- 
folds itself sooner than: the. love of ihe ofnameiitdl. 
The sava^ decorates his. |ierson, and the dbild is 
more struck wifh.the beahty^ than db uses of its 
raiment. So far from limiting oiirsehes to conve- 
nient food and laiment^ we enjby bizt ttttld a fepait 
which is not arranged with some Aegf ee of order 
and taste ; and a man ^ho should oonsnlt. comfbvt 
alone in his ii^ardrobe^ would find himself jed uhwfclr 
come guest in drde^ whidi he woidd rerj rehicf^ 
antly forego. We are aWare thalt the propenaify to 
which we have referred, often breaks out in extras 
Vagance and rninona luxury; . We know, tbcat the 
love of ornameht is often vitiated by^ vanity, and 
Ihat^ when so perverted,- it impaini, sometimes de^ 
8troys> the soundness andsimpUcity of the mind^ 
and the relish for true glory. Stilly it teaches, even 
in"^ its excesses j that the idea of beauty is- an iifde^ 
structible principle of our nature, and this single 
truth is enough to put us on our gu&rd against vul-^ 
gar notions of utility.. 

We have said that we prize, as highly as any, use* 
ful knowledge. But by this we mean knowledge 
which dhswers and ministers to our corxxfiei and 
various natiure ; we mean that which icf useful, not 
only to the animal man, but to the intellectual, mo- 
rail,' and religious nian ; useftd to a biing of spiritual 
faculties, whose happiness is to be found in their. 
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free and harmonious exercise. We grants that there 
is a primary necessity for that information and skill 
hy which subsistence is earned^ and life is preserved; 
for it is plain that we must live^ in order to act and 
improve. But life is the means ; action and im- 
provement the end; and who will deny that the 
noblest utility belongs to that knowledge, by which 
the chief purpose of our creation is accomplished ? 
According to these views, a people should honour 
and cultivate, as unspeakably useful, that literature 
which corresponds to, and calls forth the highest 
feculties ; which expresses and communicates energy 
of thought, fruitfuhiess of invention, force of moral 
purpose, a thirst for the true, and a delight in the 
beautiful. According to these views, we attach 
special importance to. those branches of literature, 
which relate to human. nature, and which give it a 
consciousness of its own powers. History has a 
noble use, for it shows us human beings in various 
and opposite conditions, in their strength and weak- 
ness, in their progress and relapses, and thus reveals 
the cauises and means by which the happiness and 
virtue of the race may be enlarged. Poetry is use- 
ful, by touching deep springs in the human soul ; 
by giving voice to its more delicate feelings ; by 
breathing out and making more intelligible, the 
sympathy which subsists between the mind and the 
outward universe ; by creating beautiful forms or 
manifestations for great moral truths. Above all, 
that higher philosophy, which treats of the intel- 
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lectital and moral constitution of man^ of the foun- 
dation of knowledge, of duty, of perfection, of our 
relations to the spiritual world, and especially to 
God : this has a usefulness so peculiar as to throw 
other departments of knowledge into obscurity ; and 
a people among whom this does not find honour, 
has little ground to boast of its superiority to un- 
civilized tribes. It will be seen from these remarks, 
that utility, with us, has a broad meaning. In truth, 
we are slow to condemn as useless, any researches 
or discoveries of original and strong ' minds, even 
when we discern in them no bearing on any inter- 
ests of mankind ; for all truth is of a prolific nature, 
and has connections hot immediately perceived; 
and it may be that what we call vain speculations, 
may, at no distant period, link themselves with some 
new facts or theories, and guide a profound thinker 
to the most important results. T\e ancient mathe- 
matician^ when absorbed in solitary thought, little 
imagined that his theorems, after the lapse of ages, 
were to be applied by the mind' of Newton to the 
solution of the mysteries of the universe ; and not 
only to guide the astronomer through the heavens, 
but the navigator through the pathless ocean. For 
ourselves we incline to hope much from truths, 
which are particularly decried as useleiss ; for the 
noblest and most usefal truth is* of an abstract or 
universal nature ; and yet the abstract, though sus- 
ceptible of infinite application, is generally, as we 
know, opposed to the practical.^ 
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We maintain that^ people^ which has any seiions 
purpose of taking a place among improved com- 
munities^ should studiously prqmote within itself 
every variety of intellectual exertion. It should re* 
solve strenuously to he surpassed by none. It 
should feel thdt mind is the creative power, through 
which all the resources of nature are to be turned 
to account, and by which a people is to spread its 
influence, and establish the noblest form of empire. 
It should train within itself men able to understand 
and to use whatever is thought and discovered over 
the whole earth. The whole mass of human know- 
ledge should exist among a people, liot in neglected 
libraries, but in its higher minds. Among its most 
cherished ii^stitutions, should be those, which will 
insure to it ripe scholars, explorers of ancient learn- 
ing, profound historians and mathematicians, intel- 
lectual labourers devoted to physical and moral sci- 
ence, and to the creation of a refined and beautiful 
literature. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no de-f 
sire to rear in our country a race of pedants, of 
solemn triflers, of laborious commentators on the 
mysteries of a Greelf accent or a rasty coin. We 
would have men explore antiquity^ not to bury 
themselves in its dust, but to learn its spirit,' and so 
to commune with its superior minds, as to accumu- 
late on the priesent age, the influences of whatever 
was great and wise in former times. What we 
want is, that those among us, whom God has gifted 
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to comprehend whatever is now known^ and to rise 
to new truths^ may find aids and institutions to fit 
them for their high calling, and may become at once 
springs of a higher intellectual life to their own 
country, and joint workers with the great of all 
nations and times in carrying forward their race. 

We know that it will be said^ that foreign scho**- 
lars, bred under institutions which this country can* 
not support, may do our intellectual work,, and send 
us books and learning to meet our wants. To this 
we haye much to answer. In the first placi^ we 
r^ply, that to. avail ourselves of the higher literature 
of other nations, we must place ourselves on a level *" 
with them. The products of foreign machinery we 
can use, without any portion of the skill which pro<^ 
duced them. But works of taste and genius, and 
profound investigations of philosophy, can only be 
estimated and enjoyed, through a culture and power 
corresponding to that firom which they sprung. 

In the next place, we maintain, that it is an im* 
mense gain to a people, to have in its own bosom> 
among its own sons, men of distinguished intellect. 
Such men give a spring and life to a community 
by their presence, their society, their fame ; and 
what deserves remark, such men are nowhere so 
felt as in a republic like our own ; for here the dif- 
ferent classes of society flow together and act pow- 
erfully on each other, and a free communication, 
elsewhere unknown, is established between the gift-* 
ed few and the many. It is one of the many good 
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fruits of liberty, that it ihereases the diffusiveness 
of intellect; and accordingly a free country is above 
all others false to itself, in withholding from its 
superior minds, the means of enlargement* 
^ We next observe, and we think the observation 
important, that the facility with which we receive 
the literature of forei^ coimtries, instead of being 
a reason for neglecting our own, is a strong motive 
for its cultivation. We mean not to be paradoxic 
cal, but we believe that it would be better to admit 
no ]books from abroad, than to make them substi- 
tutes for our own intellectual activity. The mote 
we receive from other countries, the greater the 
need of an original literature. A people, into 
whose minds the thoughts of foreigners are poured 
perpetually, needs an energy within itself to resist, 
to modify this mighty influence; and without it, will 
inevitably sink under the worst bondage, will be- 
come intellectually tame and enslaved. We have 
certainly no desire to complete our restrictive sys- 
Jtem, by adding to it a literary non- intercourse law. 
We rejoice in the increasing intellectual connexion 
between this country and the old world. But sooner 
would we rupture it, than see our country sitting 
passively at the feet of foreign teachers. Better 
/ have no literature^ than form ourselves unresistingly 
on a foreign one. The true sovereigns of a coun- 
try are those who determine its mind, its modes of 
thinkings its tastes, its principles ; and we cannot 
consent to lodge this sovereignty in the hands of 
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strangers. A cottntrj^ like an individual, has dig- 
nity and power only in proportion as it is self- 
formed. There is a great stir to secure to our- 
selves the manufacturing of our own clothing. We 
say/ Let others spin and weave for us, but let them 
not think for us. A people, whose government 
and laws are nothing but the embodying of public 
opinion, should jealously guard this opinion against 
foreign dictation. We need a literature to counter- 
act, and to use wisely the literature which we im- 
port. We need an inward power proportionate to 
that which is exerted on us, as the means of self- 
subsistence. It is peculiarly true of a people, whose 
institutions demand for their support a free and 
bold spirit, that they should be able to subject to a 
manly and independent criticism, whatever comes 
froih abroad. These views seem to us to deserve 
serious attention* We are more and more a reading 
people. Books are already ainong the most power- 
ful influences here. • The question is> Shall Europe, 
through these, fashion us after its pleasure ? Shall 
America be only an echo of what is thought and 
written under the aristocracies beyond the ocean ? 
. Another view of the subject is this. A foreign 
literature will always,- in a measure, be foreign. It 
has sprung from the soul of another people, which, 
however like, is still not our own soul. Every peo- 
ple has much in its own character and feelings, 
which can only be embodied by its own writers, 
and, which, when transfused through literature. 
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i^akes it Jtouching and true^ like the voice of our 
earUest friend. 

We now proceed to an argument in favour of 
native literature, ^H^hich, if less obvious, is, we be^ 
lieve, 'UOt les3 sound, than those now already ad* 
duced. We have hijtherto sqi>ok^i of literature as 
the expression, the communication of the higher 
minds in a community* We now add, that it does 
much more than is commonly supposed, to form 
such minds, so that without it, a people wants one 
of the chief means df educating or perfecting taleni 
and genius* One of the great laws of our nature, 
and a law singularly important tp social beings, is, 
that the intellect enlarges and strengthens itself by 
expressing worthily ks best views. In this, ais in 
other respects, it is more blessed to give than to 
receive* Superior minds are formed, not merely by 
solitary thought, but almost as much by communi- 
cation. Great thoughts are never Ailly possessed, 
till he who ha9 conceived them has given them fit 
utterance. One of the noblest and most invigo^ 
rating labours of genius, is to clothe its conceptions 
in dear and glorious forms, to give them existence 
in other souls. Thus literature creates, as well as 
manifests, intellectual power; and without it, the 
highest minds will never be summoned to the most 
invigorating action. 

We doubt whether a man ever brings his facul- 
ties to bear with their whole force on a subject^ 
until he writes upon it for the instruction or grati-r 
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fication of otbers. To {dace it deailj bcfioR odMn, 
he feels tlie necessity of Tiewing it more TitidlyliiM 
self. By attempting to seize his tfaoo^ifSy mad 
them in an enduring foim, he finds Aein vague 
misatisfactory^ to a d^iee idndi he did not 
pect ; and toils for apredsion and hamuMiy of TievB, 
of :v^hich he nerer before fek the need. He fdaocs 
his subject in new lights ; sahmits it toa aeaiciiiag 
analysis ; compares and connects with it his 
knowledge ; seeks for it new iDostiatioiis and 
logies ; weighs objections, and throngfa these {no- 
cesses often arrives at higher tmdis than he fint 
aimed to iUnstrate. Dim concqitiona grow bti^it. 
GJorions thoughts, which had darted as meteor* 
through the mind, are arrested, and gndoally shine 
with a sunlike splendor, with prolific energy, on die 
intellect and heart. It is one of die diief distinc- 
tions of a great mind, that it is prone to rash into 
twilight regions, and to catch Cunt gliiiimerings of 
distant and unbounded prospects; and nothing per^- 
haps aids it more to pierce the shadows which sor* 
round it, than die labour to unfold to other minds 
the indistinct conceptions whidi have dawned on it- 
self. Even where composition yields no such fruiti, 
it is still a great ihteHectnal help. It always finrours 
comprehensive and systematical views* The labo- 
rious distribution of a great subject, so as to assign 
to each part or topic its just position and due pro- 
portion, is singularly fitted to give compass and 
persevering force of thought. 

If we confine ourselves simply to the considera- 
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tion of style^' we shall have reason to think that a 
people among whom this is neglected^ wants one 
important intellectual aid. In this^ great power is 
exerted, and hy exertion increased. To the multi- 
tude, indeed, language seems so natural an instru- 
ment, that to^ use if with clearness and energy, seems 
no great effort. It is^ framed, they think, to the 
writer^s hand, and' so continually employed as io 
need little thought or skill. But in nothing is the 
creative power of a gifted writer seen more than in 
his style. True, his words may he found in the 
dictionary. But there they lie disjointed and dead. 
What a wonderful life does he breathe into them, 
by compacting them into his sentiences. Perhaps 
he uses no term which has not been' hackneyed by 
ordinary writers ; and yet with these vtdgar mate<« 
rials what miracles does he achieve. What a world 
of thought does he condense into a phrase. By 
new combinations of common words, what delicate 
hues or what a blaze of light, does he pour over his 
subject. Power of style depends very little on the 
structure or copiousness of the language which the 
writer of genius employs, but chiefly, if not wholly, 
on his own mind. The words arranged in his die 
tionary, are no more fitted to depict his thoughts, 
than the block of marble in the sculptor's shop, to 
show forth the conceptions which are dawning in 
his mind. Both are inert materials. The power 
which pervades them, comes from the soul ; and the 
same creative energy is manifested in the produc- 
tion of a noble style, as in extracting beautiful forms 
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from the lifeless stone. How unfaithful^ then, is a 
nation to its own intellect^ in which grace and force 
of style receive no culture. 

The remarks now made on the importance of 
literature as a means of educating talent and genius^ 
we are aware^ do not apply equally to all subjects 
or kinds of knowledge. In the exact or physical 
sciences^ a man may acquire much without compo- 
3ition,.and may make discoveries without register- 
ing them. Even here,., however^ we believe, that, 
by a systematic developement of his views in a lu- 
minous style, he will bring great aid to his own 
faculties, . as well as to others. It is on the vast 
subjects of morals and human nature, that the mind 
especially strengthens itself by elaborate composi- 
tion; and these, let it be remembered, form the 
staple of the highest literature. Moral truth, under 
which we include every thing relating to mind and 
character, is of a refined and subtle^ as well as ele- 
vated nature, and requires the joint and full exercise 
of discrimination, invention, imagination, and sen-, 
sibility, to- give it effectual utterance. A writer who 
would make it visible and powerful, must strive to 
join an austere logic to a ferv^it eloquence ; must 
place it in various lights ; must create for it inter- 
esting forms ; must wed it to l)eauty ; must illumi- 
nate it by similitudes and contrasts ; must show its 
correspondence with the outward world, perhaps 
must frame for it a vast machinery of fiction. How 
invigorating are these efforts! Yet it is only in. 
writing, in elaborate composition, that they are de- 
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liberately called forth and sustained^ and \Hdiout 
literature they would almost cease. It may be said 
of many truths^ that greater intellectual' energy is 
required to express theraf with effect^ than to con- 
ceive them ; so that a natioii^ which does not en- 
couri%e this expression, impoverishes^ so for, its 
own mind; Take for ecample^ Shakspeajre'i Ham- 
let; This is a developement of a^ singuhrly inter-* 
estiBg view of human nature. It shows us a miiid^ 
to which life is a burden ; in which tilie powers of 
m^ditafionr and feeling are dispropoftioned to thd 
active powers ; which sinks mider its thnt we^ht^ 
under the consciousness of wanting energies com- 
iEiensurdte with its visions of good, wi& its sore 
trials^ and with the soleito task whidb ia laiid'iqpo& 
k. To conceive clearly tMs form of hirnian nature/ 
dkdws indeed the genius of the wfiter. But what 
a ne^ power is required to bring it out in such » 
drama as Shakspeare's ; to give it life and action ; 
to invent for it circumstances and subordinate cha- 
ractera, fitted to call it forth ; to give it tones of 
trulii and nature ; to show the hues which it cassts^ 
over all the objects of thought. This intellectual 
energy we all perceive ; a&d this was not merdy 
nutnifested in Sbakspeare*s work, but without such 
a work it would not have been awakened. His in- 
vention would have slumbfered^ had he not desired 
to give forth his mind in a visible and enduring 
fbrih; Thus literature is the nurse of genius. 
Through this, geniud lesdrns its own strength, and 
coMinually acctoiulates it; and of courise, in a 
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country without literature, genius, however liberally 
bestowed by the Creator, will languish, and will fail 
to fulfil its great duty of quickening the mass amidst 
which it lives. 

We come now to our last, teid what w^ deem a 
weighty argument in favour of a native literature. 
We desire and would cherish it, because we hope 
froni it important aids to the cause of truth and 
hunnat nature. We beliefve, that a literature, spring- 
ing up in this new soil, would bear new fruits, atad^ 
in some respectsy more precious fruits, than are else^ 
whef e ptoduced. We know that our hopes may be 
set down to the account of that national vanity^ 
which, with, too much reason^ is placed by foreign- 
ers among our besetting sins. But we speak from 
calm . and ddibarate cbnvictiou. We are inclined 
to believe, that, as a people, we occupy a.-position^ 
from which the great subjects of literature may be 
viewed more justly than from those whid most 
other nations hold* Undoubtedly we labour under 
disadvantages. We want the literary apparatus: of 
Etvope ; her libraries, her universities, her leahied 
institutions, her race of professed scholars^ her spotA 
ecmseerated by tlie memory of sages, and a thduw 
saud stirring associatibhs, which hover over ancient 
nurseries of learning. But the mind is Hot a lo^ 
power. Its spring is within itself; and inider the 
inspiration of liberal and high feeliiig, it may attain 
and worthily excess nobler truth thau outward 
helps could reveal*. 

The great distinction of our country is, that we 
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enjoy some peculiar advantages for understanding 
our own nature. Man is the great subject of lite- 
^ rature^ and juster and profpunder views of man may 
be expected here^ than elsewhere. In Europe, poli- 
tical and artificial distinctions have, more or less, 
triumphed over and obscured our common nature. 
In Europe, we meet kings, nobles, priests, peasants. 
How much rarer is it to meet men ; by which we 
mean, human beings conscious of their own nature, 
and conscious of the utter worthlessness of all out- 
ward distinctions, compared with what is treasured 
up in their own souls. Man does not valuehim- 
self as ma,u. It is for his blood, his rank, or some 
artificial distinction, and not for the attributes of 
humanity, that he holds himself in respect. The 
institutions of the old world all tend to throw ob- 
scurity over what we most need to know, and that 
is, the worth and claims of a human being. We 
know that great improvements in this respect are 
going on abroad. Still the many are too often 
postponed to the few. The mass of men are re- 
garded as instruments to work with, as materials to 
be shaped for the use of their superiors. That con-, 
sciousness of our own nature, which contains; as a 
germ, all noble thoughts, which teaches us at once 
self-respeet and respect for others, and which binds 
us to Grod by filial sentiment and hope, — ^this has 
been repressed, kept down by establishmeiits found- 
ed in force ; and literature, in all its departments, 
bears, we think, the traces of this inward degrada- 
tion. We conceive that our position favours a juster 
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and profouniier estimate of human nature. We 
mean not to boast, but there are fewer obstructions 
to that moral, consciousness, that consciousness of 
humanity, of which we have spoken. Man is not 
hidden from us by as many disguises as in the old 
world. The essential equality of all human beings, 
founded on the possession of a spiritual, progres- 
sive, immortal nature, is, we hope, better under- 
stood; and nothing, more than this single convic- 
tion, is needed to work the mightiest changes in 
every province of human life and of human thought. 
We have stated what seems to us our most im- 
portant distinction. But our position has other 
advantages. The mere circumstance of its being a 
new one, gives reason to hope, for some new intelr 
lectual activity, some fresher views of nature and 
life. We are not borne down by the weight of 
antiquated institutions, time-hallowed abuses, and 
the remnants of feudal barbarism. The absence of 
a. religious establishment is an immense gain, as 
far as originality of mind is in question ; for an 
establishment, however advantageous in other re- 
spects, is, by its nature, hostile to discovery and 
progress. To keep the mind where it is, to fasten 
the notions of one age on all future time, is ita 
aim and proper business ; and if it happened, as 
has generally been the case, to grow up in an age 
of strife and passion, when, as history demonstrates, 
the church was overrun with error, it cannot but 
perpetuate darkness and mental bondage. Among, 
us, intellect, though far from being free, has broken 
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some of the chains of other countries, and is more 
likely, we conceive, to propose to itself its legiti- 
mate object, — ^truth, everlasting and universal truth. 
We have no thought of speaking^ contemptuously 
of the literature of the old world. It is our daily 
nutriment. We feel our debt to be immense to the 
glorious company of pure and wise minds, which 
in foreign lands have bequeathed us in writing their 
choicest thoughts and holiest feelings. Still we 
feel, that all existing literature has been produced 
under influences, which have necessarily mixed with 
it much error and corruption, and that the whole 
of it ought to pass, and must pass, under rigorous 
review. For example, we think that the history of 
the human race is to be rewritten. Men imbued 
with the prejudices which thrive under aristocracies 
and state religions, cannot understand it. Past 
ages, with their great events, and great men, are 
to undergo, we think, a new trials and to yield 
new results. It is plain, that history is already 
viewed under new aspects, and we believe that 
the true principles for studying and writing it, 
are to be unfolded h^e, at least as rapidly as in 
other countries. It seems to us that in literature 
an immense work is yet to be done. The most 
interesting questions to mankind, are yet in debate. 
Great principles are yet to be settled in xxiticism^ 
in morals, in politics ; and above all, the true cha*- 
racter of religion is to be rescued from the disguises 
and corruptions of ages. We want a reformation. 
We want a literature, in which genius will pay su- 
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premc, if not undWided homage, to truth and virtue ; 
in vhicfa the childish admiratioii of what has been 
called greatness, will ^ve place to a wise mond 
judgment; which will breathe reverence for the 
mind, and elevating thoughts of God. The part 
which this country is to bear in this great intelle'c- 
taal reform, we presume not to predict. Wc feel, 
however, that if true to itself, it will have the glory 
and happiness of giving new impulses to the human 
mind. This is our cherished hope. We should 
have no heart to encourage native fiteratore, did 
we not hope that it would become instinct with a 
hew spirit. We cannot admit the thought, thai 
fhis country is ^ he only a repetition of the 6M 
Vorld. We delight to believe that God, in the fiiT- 
hesa of lime, has brought: a new continent to light, 
bx order that the human mind should niove here 
with a hew freedom, dhohld frahie new social ihsti- 
fntions, should eitplore new paths, and reap new 
harvests. We' are accustomed to estimate nations 
by their creative energies, and we shall blush for 
car country, if, in circumstances so peculiar, ori- 
ginal, and creative, it shall satisfy itself with a 
passive reception and mechanical reiteration of the 
thoughts of strangers. 

We have now completed our remarks oh tl 
importance of a native Uterature. The next gre 
topic is, the means of producing it ; and here o 
limits forbid us to enlarge; yet we cannot pass 
over in silence. A primary and essentictl means 
. c2 
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the improvement of our literature^ is, that, as a 
people, we should feel its value, should desire it, 
should demand it, should encourage it, and should 
give it a hearty welcome. It will come if called 
for, and under this conviction, we have now laboured 
to create a want for it in the community. We say, 
that we must call for it ; by which we mean, not 
merely that we must invite it by good wishes and 
kind words, but must make liberal provision for in- 
tellectual education. We must enlarge our literary 
institutions, secure more extensive and profound 
teaching, and furnish helps and resources to men 
of superior talent for continued, laborious research. 
As yet, intellectual labor, devoted to a thorough 
investigation and a full developement of great sub- 
jects, is almost unknown among us ; and without 
it^ we shall certainly rear few lasting monuments 
of thought We boast of our primary schools. 
We want universities worthy of the name, where a 
man of genius and literary zeal, may possess him- 
self of all that is yet known, and may strengthen 
himself by intercourse with kindred minds. We 
know it will be said, that we cannot afford these. 
But it is not so. We are rich enough for ostenta- 
tion, for intemperance, for luxury. We can lavish 
millions on fashion, on furniture, on dress, oxl our 
palaces, on our pleasures ; but we have nothing to 
spend for the mind. Where lies our poverty ? In 
the purse, or in the soul ? 

We have spoken of improved institutions as es- 
sential to an improved literature. We beg, how- 
ever, not to be misunderstood, as if these were 
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invested with a creating power^ or would necessarily 
yield the results which we desire. They are the 
means^ not causes of advancement. Literature de« 
pends on individual genius, and this, though fostered, 
cannot he created hy outward helps. No human ' 
mechanism can produce original thought. After 
all the attempts to explain hy education the varieties 
of intellect, we are compelled to believe that minds, 
like all the other products of nature, have original 
and indestructible differences ; that they are not 
exempted from that great and beautiful law, which 
joins with strong resemblances as strong diversities; 
and, of consequence, we believe, that the men, who 
are to be the lights of the world, bring with them 
their commission and power from God. Still, 
whilst institutions cannot create, they may and do 
unfold genius ; and for want of them, great mindv 
often slumber or run to waste, whilst a still larger 
class, who want genius, but possess admirable 
powers, fail of that culture, through which they might 
enjoy and approach their more gifted brethren. 

A people, as we have said, are to give aid to 
literature by founding wise and enlarged institu- 
tions. They may do much more. They may exert 
a nobler patronage. By cherishing in their own 
breasts the love of truth, virtue, and freedom, they 
may do much to nurse and kindle genius in its 
favoured possessors. There is a constant reaction 
between a community and the great minds which 
spring up within it, and they form one another. 
In truth, great minds are developed more by the 
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spirit and cha^tpr of the people to yfkicY^ they 
belongs than by all Qther causes, 'fhus, a free 
9pirit^ a thirst for new and higher knowledg.e in a 
Gommunity, does infinitely more for literature^ than 
the xnpst splendid benefactions under despotism. A 
x^ation under any powerful excitement^ ][)ecome8 
fraitfiil of talenf . 4mPFg a peqpjip c^Upd ^p discuss 
gmat fl^esti^fts, tq contend fpr great interests, to 
make gfeat i^acri^pe^ for the put^lic wea)^ we always 
^n^ ^P^ anjd imsuspected energies of thought 
brqyight out. i^ me^cenary^ selfish^ luxurious^ sen- 
sual people^ tojling only to secure the pleasif^res of 
sloth, will often commimicate their own softness 
s(|id baseness to the superior minds whicl^ dwell 
aipong t}iem. In this impure atmosphere, the 
celestial spark burns dim ; £^nd well will it be^ if 
God's great gift of genius be not impiously prosti- 
tuted to lust and crime. 

^n conformity with the views now s^tated^ we 
believe that literature is to be carried forward^ here 
and elsewhere, chiefly by somp new and powerful 
impulses coi^municated to society; and it i^ a ques- 
tion naturally suggested by this c(isc\ission, — ^from 
what impulse^ principle, excitement, the highest 
action of the mind may now be expected. When 
we look back, we see that literature has been ori- 
ginated and modified by a variety of principles ; by 
patriotism and national feeling, by reyerence for 
antiquity, by the spirit of inqovatio]^ by enthu* 
siasipoL, by scepticism, by the passion fpr fame^ by 
romantic love, ancl by political and religious con- 
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vulsions. Now we do not expect from these causes 
any higher action of the mind than they have yet 
produced. Perhaps most of them have spent their 
force. The very improvements of society seem to 
forbid the manifestation of their former energy. 
For example^ the patriotism of antiquity and the 
sexual love of chivalrous ages^ which inspired so 
much of the old literature^ are now seen to be fe- 
verish and vicious excesses of natural principles^ 
and have gone^ we trust, never to return. 

Are we asked then to what impulse or power we 
look for a higher literature than has yet existed. 
We answer^ to a new action or developement of 
the religious principle. This remark will probably 
surprise not a few of our readers. It seems to us^ 
that the energy with which this principle is to act 
on the intellect, is hardly suspected. Men identify 
religion with superstition^ with fanaticism, with the 
common forms of Christianity ; and seeing it ar- 
rayed against intellect, leagued with oppression, 
fettering inquiry, and incapable of being bknded 
with the sacred dictates of reason and conscience^ 
they see in its progress only new encroachmemts 
on free and enlightened thinking. Still, man's t^- 
lation to God is the great quickening truth, tbroW^ 
ing all other truths into insignificance, and a truth 
wbich^ however obscured and paralysed by the 
many errors which ignorance and fraud have hi- 
therto linked with it, has ever been a chief spring 
of human improvement. We look to it as the true 
life of the intellect. No man can be just to him- 
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self^ can comprehend his own existence^ can put 
forth all his powers with an heroic confidence, can 
deserve to he the guide and inspirer of other minds, 
till he has risen to communion with the Supreme 
Mind; till he feels his filial connexion with the 
Universal Parent; till he regards himself as the 
recipient and minister of the Infinite Spirit ; till he 
feels his consecration to the ends which religion 
unfolds; till he rises ahove human opinion, and 
is moved by a higher impulse than fame. 

From these remarks it will be seen, that our 
chief hopes of an improved literature, rest on our 
hopes of an improved religion. From the preva- 
lent theology, which has come down to us from 
the dark ages, we hope nothing. It has done its 
best. All that can grow up under its sad shade^ 
has already been brought forth. It wraps the Di- 
vine nature and human nature in impenetrable 
gloom. It overlays Christianity with technical, 
arbitrary dogmas. True faith is of another lineage. 
It comes from the same source with reason, con- 
science, and our best aficctions, and is in harmony 
with them all. True faith is essentially a moral 
conviction ; a confidence in the reality and immu- 
tableness of moral distinctions ; a confidence in 
disinterested virtue or in spiritual excellence as the 
supreme good; a confidence in God as its fountain 
and almighty friend, and in Jesus Christ as having 
lived and died to breathe it into the soul ; a confi- 
dence in its power, triumphs, and immortality ; a 
confidence, through which outward changes, ob- 
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stmctions, disasters, snfietings, are ovenxMne, cw 
rather inade instmmeiits of perfection. Sodi a 
faith, unfolded freely and powerfnUy, most 'woik 
mightily' on the intellect as well as on practice. 
By revealing to ns the supreme purpose of the 
Creator, it places us, as it were, in the centre of 
the universe, from which the harmonies, true rela- 
tions, and brightest aspects of things are discerned. 
It unites calmness and enthusiasm, and the concord 
of these seemingly hostile elements is essential to 
the full and healthy action of the creative powers 
of the soul. It opens the eye to beauty and the 
heart to love. Literature, under this influence, will 
become more ingenuous and single-hearted; will 
penetrate further into the soul; will find new inter- 
pretations of nature and life ; will breathe a martyr's 
love of truth, tempered with a never-failing charity; 
and, whilst sympathizing wiU aU human suffering, 
will still be pervaded by a healthful cheerfulness, 
and will often break forth in tones of irrepressible 
joy, responsive to that happiness which fills God's 
universe. 

We cannot close our remarks on the means of an 
improvedliterature, without offering one suggestion. 
We earnestly recommend to our educated men a 
more extensive acquaintance with the intellectual 
labors of continental Europe. Our reading is con- 
fined too much to English books, and especially to 
the more recent publications of Great Britain. #. In 
this we err. We ought to know the different modes 
of viewing and discussing great subjects in different 
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nations. We should be able to compare the writings 
of the highest minds in a great variety of circum- 
stances. Nothing can favour more our ovm intellec- 
tual independence and activity. Let English litera- 
ture be ever so fruitful and profound, we should 
still impoverish ourselves by making it our sole 
nutriment. We fear^ however^ that at the present 
moment English books want much which we need. 
The intellect of that nation is turned now to what 
are called practical and useful subjects. Physical 
science goes[forward ; and what is very encouraging^ 
it is spread with unexampled zeal through all 
dasses of the community. Abuses of government^ 
of the police^ of the penal code^ of charity, of poor 
laws, and com laws, are laboriously explored^ Gene- 
ral education is improved. Science is applied to the 
arts with brilliant success. We see much good in 
progress. But we find little profound or fervid 
thinking, expressed in the higher forms of litera- 
ture. The noblest subjects of the intellect receivef 
little attention. We see an almost total indifference 
to intellectual and moral science. In England there 
is a great want of philosophy, in the true sense of 
that word. If we examine her reviews, in which 
much of the intellectual power of the nation is ex- 
pended, we meet perpetually a jargon of criticism^ 
which shows a singular want of great and general 
principles in estimating works of art* We have no 
ethical work of any living English writer to be com- 
pared with that of Degerando, entitled, ^Du Moral 
Perfeciummement ; ' and although we have little re- 



sp^ct for the mh gfinerali?«itiou3 of th« bold and 
eloquent Cousqi^ yet the imterest which bis me- 
taphysics awf^^n 19 PitrU, is in our estimation a 
Wfteir presage than the lethargy which prevails ou 
sijpb topics 10 flngUmcit In theae remariks we have^ 
no iem^ to depreciate the literature of England,'^ 
wbich^ t^Vim as a wboH ve regard as the noblest 
mooum^Pt of the human mind. We rejoice in our 
desert ftom England^ and esteem our free accem. 
to her works of science and genius^ as among our 
high pnvUegcis. Nor do we feel as if her strength 
were speint* We see no wrinkles on her brow, no 
decrepitude in her step. At thi^ moment she has 
author&i^ especially in poetry and fiction, whose 
names are ^familiar in our mouths as household 
wor4s/ and who can never perish but wi^ her Ian* 
guage, Still we think, that at present her intellect 
is laboring more for herself than for mankind, and 
that our scholars, if they would improve our litera* 
tur^j should c^tiv^te an intimacy not only with 
that of fSngland, but of continental Europe, 

We have now finished our remarks on the import- 
ance a;nd means of an improved literature among 
ourselves. Are we asked what we hope in this par^ 
ticular ? We answer, much. We see reasons for an* 
ticipating an increased and more efficient direction 
of talent to this object. But on these we. cannot 
enlarge. There is, however, one ground of expectan 
tion, to which we will call a moment's attention. 
We apprehend that literature i» to make progress 
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through an important change in society^ which ci- 
vilization and good institutions are making more 
and more apparent. It seems to us that^ through 
these causes^ political life is less and less regarded as 
the only or chief sphere for superior minds^ and that 
influence and honor are more and more accumu- 
lated in the hands of literary and thinking men. Of 
consequence more and more of the intellect of com- 
munities is to be drawn to literature. The distinction 
between antiquity and the present times^ in respect 
to the importance attached to political life^ seems 
to us striking ; and it is not an accidental difference, 
but founded on permanent causes, which are to ope- 
rate with increased power. In ancient times, every 
thing abroad and at home, threw men upon the 
public, and generated an intense thirst for political 
power. On the contrary, the improvements of later 
periods incline men to give importance to litera- 
ture. For example, the instability of the ancient 
republics, the unsettled relations of the different 
classes of society, the power of demagogues and 
orators, the intensity of factions, the want of moral 
and religious restraints, the want of some regular 
organ for expressing the public mind, the want of 
precedents and precise laws for the courts of justice ; 
these and other circumstances gave to the ancient 
citizen a feeling as if revolutions and convulsions 
were inseparable from society, turned his mind with 
unremitting anxiety to public affairs, and made a 
participation of political power an important, if not 
an essential means of personal safety. — ^Again, the 
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ancient citizen had no home^ in onr sense of the 
word. He lived in the market, the forum^ the place 
of general resort, and of course his attention was 
very much engrossed by affairs of state. — Again, 
religion, which now more than all things, throws a 
man npOn himself, was in ancient times a public 
concern, and turned men to political life. The reli- 
gion of the heart and closet was unknown The 
relation of the gods to particular states, was their 
most prominent attribute, and to conciliate their 
favor to the community the chief end of worship. 
Accordingly religion consisted chiefly in public and 
national rites. In Rome the highest men in the 
state presided at the altar, and adding to their other 
titles that of Supreme Pontiff, performed the most 
solemn functions of the priesthood. Thus the whole 
strength of the religious principle was turned into 
political channels. The gods were thought to sus- 
tain no higher office than a political one, and of 
consequence this was esteemed the most glorious 
for men. — Once more, in ancient times political 
rank was vastly more efiicient, whether for good or 
for evil, than at present, and of consequence was 
the object of a more insatiable ambition. It was 
almost the only way of access to the multitude. 
The public man held a sway over opinion, over his 
country, perhaps over foreign states, now unknown. 
It is the influence of the press and of good institu- 
tions to reduce the importance of the man of of- 
fice. In proportion as private individuals can act 
on the public mind; in proportion as a people read, 
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think^ and have the means of exj)ress^mg and en« 
forcing their opinions ; iti proportion as laws be- 
come fixed^ known^ and sanctioned by the moral 
sense of the community ; in proportion as the in- 
terests of the state^ the principles of administration, 
and all public measures, are subjected to free and 
fieuniliar discussion, government becomes a second- 
ary influence. The power passes into the hands of 
l!hose who think, write, and spread their minds far 
and wide. Accordingly literature is to become 
more and nfiore the instrument of swaying men, of 
doing good, of achieving fame. The contrast be- 
tween ancient and modem times, in the particulars 
now stated, is too obvious to need illustration, and 
our great inference is equally clear. The vast im- 
provements, which in the course of ages have taken 
place in social order, in domestic life, in religion, 
in knowledge, all conspire to one result, all tend to 
introduce other and higher influences than political 
power, and to give to that form of intellectual effort, 
which we call literature, dominion over human af- 
fairs. Thus truth, we apprehend, is more and more 
felt, and from its influence, joined with our peculiar 
condition and free institutions, we hope for our 
country the happiness and glory of a pure^ deep, 
rich, beautiful, and ennobling literature. 
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'' Remarks on the Character and Writings of Milton.** 

" Dr. Channing is manifestly a man of considerable discernment 
and eloquent powers^ capable of taking comprehensive views^ and of 
conveying them distinctly and fully to his readers. He is no common 
person, and we welcome his writings to this side of the Atlantic. 
Every one who reads The Edinburgh, must have been pleased with 
Macauley's Article on Milton 5 the present is superior, as it is more 
complete 5 it gives a more elevated and inspiring view of his charac- 
ter."— M(W<% Mag. N. S., Sept. 1826. 

'' This Is a clever pamphlet, and one which does credit to the taste 
of those concerned in introducing it to English readers. Milton's 
character and writings are ably and impartially examined/ and the 
spirit and tendency of his productions powerfully developed. Indeed, 
we have rarely seen so much important and valuable information and 
comment crowded into so small a space. Dr. Channing commences 
with a consideration of Milton's poetical genius, and in asserting his 
dignity as a poet, enters into so glowing and eloquent a description 
of poetry itself, that we cannot forbear extracting it.*' — Literary 
Chronklef Sept. 1826. 
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Analysis of the Character of Napoleon.** 

It is refreshing to turn from our state turmoils and anomalies to 
the perusal of the wise and candid estimate of a character which has 
excited the extremes of aversion and admiration — written with that 
purity and freshness of feeling, spirit^ and eloquence, that nothing 
but the love of liberty and virtue can so well inspire." — Times, Jan. 
29, 1828. 

''A pamphlet which does honour to the name it bears." — London 
Magazine, Feb. 1828. 

'^ It is a very clever production, written with considerable eloquence> 
and by one who is evidently capable of looking steadily at the ine- 
qualities in a great man's character, and tracing them, as far as may 
be, to their source." — Athenceum, Feb. 5, 1828. 

** This is a just and admirable appreciation of the character of 
Napoleon. That Dr. Channing is not dazzled by the splendour of 
despotism we are not surprised, since, in his character of Milton, a 
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more glorious name than ever belonged to tyrant or satrap^ he exhi- 
bited the capacity to comprehend and pourtray the majesty of repub- 
lican virtue. We recommend this pamphlet to the attentive perusal 
of every man in England." — London Weekly Review, Feb. 9, 182S. 

''It is characterized by the same splendour of eloquence, the 
same soundness of judgment^ the same nobility of feelings and the 
same c;eneral impartiality^ for which all his writings are at once so 
conspicuous and so valuable." — Literary Chronicle, Feb. 16, 1828. 

'' Dr. Channing is already well known by his eloquent and able 
review of Milton s character and writings ; and the ' Character of 
Nf^leon* is executed with equal ability and effect. If our recom- 
mendation be worth any thing at all^ let Dr. Channing's Analysis be 
carefully read." — Monthly Magazine, March 1828. 

** The tone of Dr. Channing has the calmness of security^ the 
earnestness of philanthropic integrity^ the chastised confidence of 
intelligence ripened into wisdom 3—it is that of a mind which fears 
nothing but error, suppresses nothing but the promptings of inconsi- 
derate feeling, desires nothing but the good of its kind. This incom- 
parable essay, for the combination of intellectual and moral excellence 
it presents, rises in our estimation immeasurably above any recent 
droduction in the literature of this country."— Sco^nnafi. 



'' A man of sound judgment and clear understanding 3 equally cor- 
rect in feeling, and refined in taste." — BlackwoodCs Mag,, Aug, 1825. 
Review of Discourse on the Evidences of the Christian Religion. 

" Dr. Channing, one of those men who are a blessing and as 
honour to their generation and their country."— Quarf^/y Review, 
No. 56. p. 335. — Incidental Notice of ditto. 
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X HE discovery of a work of MiltODi unknown to his own 
times, is an important event in literary history. The con- 
sideration, that we of this age are the first readers of this 
treatise, naturally heightens our interest in it; for we seem in 
this way to be brougnt nearer to the author, and to sustain 
the same relation which his cotemporaries bore to his wri- 
tings» The work opens with a salutation, which, from any 
other man, might be chargeable with inflation; but which we 
feel to be the natural and appropriate expression of the spirit 
of Milton. Endowed with gifts of the soul, whidi have been 
imparted to few of our race, and conscious of having conse- 
crated them through life to God and mankind, he rose with- 
out effort or affectation to the style of an Apostle. — ^'John 
Milton, to all the Churches of Christ, ANn to all 

WHO PROFESS THE CHRISTIAN FaITH THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, PEACE, AND THE RECOGNITION OF THE TRUTH, 
AND ETERNAL SALVATION IN GoD THE FaTHER, AND IN OUR 

Lord Jesus Christ.' Our ears are the first to hear this be- 
nediction, and it seems not so much to be borne to us from 
a distant age, as to come immediately from the sainted spirit 
by which it was indited. 

Without meaning to disparage the ' Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine,' we may say that it owes very much of the attention 
which it has excited, to the fame of its author* We value it 
chiefly as showing us the mind of Milton on that subject 
which above all others presses upon men of thought and sen- 
silulity. We want to know in what conclusions such a man 
rested ailer a life of extensive and profound research, of mag- 
nanimous efforts for freedom and his country, and of commu- 
nion with the most gifted minds of his own and former times. 
The book derives its chief interest from its author, and accord- 
ingly there seems to be a propriety in introducing our re- 
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marks upon it with some notice of the character of Milton. 
We are not sure that we could have abstained from tbis sub- 
ject, even if we had not been able to offer so good an apo- 
logy for attempting it. The intellectual and moral qualities 
of a great man are attractions not easily withstood, and we 
can hardly serve others or ourselves more, than by recalling 
to him the attention, which is scattered among inferior topics. 
2 In speaking of the mtellectual qualities of Milton, we may 

begin with observing, that the very splendour of his poetic 
fame has tended to obscure or conceal the extent of his mind, 
and the variety of its energies and attainments. To many he 
seems only a poet, when in truth he was a profound scholar, 
a man of vast compass of thought, imbued thoroughly with 
all ancient and modern learning, and able to master, to mould, 
to impregnate with his own intellectual power, his great and 
various acquisitions. He had not learned the superficial doc- 

-' trine of a later day, — that poetry flourishes most in an uncul- 
^ tivated soil, and that imagination shapes its brightest visions 
from the mists of a superstitious age ; and he had no dread of 
accumulating knowledge, lest it should oppress and smother 
his genius. He was conscious of that within him, which 
could quicken all knowledge, and wield it with ease and 
might; which could give freshness to old truths, and harmony 
to discordant thoughts ; which could bind together by living 
ties and mysterious affinities the most remote discoveries; 
and rear fabrics of glory and beauty from the rude materials 
which other minds had collected. Milton had that univer- 
sality which marks the highest order of intellect. Though 
accustomed almost from infancy to drink at the fountains of 
classical literature, he had notlung of the pedantry and fas^ 
tidiousness which disdain all other draughts. His healthy 
mind delighted in genius, on whatever soil or in whatever 
age it burst forth and poured out its fulness. He understood 
too well the rights, and dignity, and pride of creative imagi- 
nation, to lay on it the laws of the Greek or Roman school. 
Parnassus was not to him the only holy ground of genius. 

\yiie felt that poetry was as a universal presence. Great minds 
were every where his kindred. He felt the enchantment of 
Oriental fiction, surrendered himself to the strange creations 
of ^ Araby the blest,' and delighted still more in the romantic 
spirit of chivalry, and in the tales of wonder in which it was 
embodied. Accordingly his poetry reminds us of the ocean, 
which adds to its own boundlessness contributions from all 
regions under heaven. Nor was it only in the department of 
imagination, that his acquisitions were vast. He travelled 
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over the whole field of knowledge, as far as it had then been 
explored. His various philological attainments were used to 
put him in possession of the wisdom stored in all countries, 
where the intellect had been cultivated. The natural phi- 
losophy, metaphysics, ethics, history, theology and political 
science of his own and former times, were familiar to him. 
Never was there a more unconfined mind, and we would cite 
Milton as a practical example of the benefits of that universal -^ 

culture of intellect, which forms one distinction of our times, 
but which some dread as unfriendly to original thought. Let 
such remember, that mind is in its own nature diffusive. Its 
object is the universe, which is strictly one, or bound toge- 
ther by infinite connexions and correspondencies; and ac- 
cordingly its natural progress is from one to another field of 
thought ; and wherever original power, creative genius exists, »^ 
the mind, far from being distracted or oppressed by the va- 
riety of its acquisitions, will see more and more common 
bearings and hidden and beautiful analogies in all the objects 
of knowledge, will see mutual light shed from truth to truth, 
and will compel, as with a kingly power, whatever it under- 
stands, to yield some tribute of proof, or Ulustration, or splen- 
dour, to whatever topic it would unfold. 

Milton's fame rests chiefiy on his {)oetry, and to this we 
naturally give our first attention. By those who are accus- 
tomed to speak of poetry as light reading, Milton's eminence 
in this spnere may be considered only as giving him a high 
rank among the contributors to public amusement Not so 
thought Milton. Of all God's gifts of intellect, he esteemed 
poetical genius the most transcendent. He esteemed it in him- < ^ 
self as a Kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works with 
something of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree 7 
with Milton in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the 
divinest of all arts ; for it is the breathing or expression of 
that principle or sentiment, which is deepest and sublimest 
in human nature; we mean of that thirst or aspiration, to 
which no mind is wholly a stranger, for something purer and 
lovelier, something more powerful, lofty, and thrilling than 
ordinary and real life afibrds. No doctrine is more common 
among Christians than that of man's immortality ; but it is 
not so generally understood, that the germs or principles of '^ 
his whole fiiture being are ntrw wrapped up in his soul, as the 
rudiments of the future plant in me seed. As a necessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, possessed and moved by 
these mighty though infant energies, is perpetually stretching 
beyond what, is present and visible, struggling against the 
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bounds of iU earthly prison-chouse, and seeking relief and joy 
in imaginings of unseen and ideal being. This view of our 
nature, which has never been fully developed, and which goes 
further towards explaining the contradictions of human life 
than all others, carries us to the very foundation and sources 
of poetry. He, who cannot interpret by his own conscious- 
ness what we now have said, wants the true key to works oS 
genius. He has not penetrated those sacred recesses of the 
soul, where poetry is born and nourished, and inhales immor« 
tal vigour, and wings herself for her heavenward flight. In an 
intellectual nature, framed for progress and for higher modes 
of being, there must be creative energies, powers of original 
and ever growing thought ; and poetry is the form in which 
these energies are chiefly manifested. It is the glorious pre- 
rogative of this art, that it ^ makes all things new' for the gra- 
tification of a divine instinct. It indeed finds its elements in 
what it actually sees and experiences, in the worlds of matter 
and mind ; but it combines and blends these into new forms 
and according to new affinities ; breaks down, if we may so 
say, the distinctions and bounds of nature ; imparts to mate- 
rial objects life, and sentiment, and emotion, and invests the 
mind with the powers and splendours of the outward creation ; 
describes the surrounding universe in the colours which the 
passions throw over it, and depicts the mind in those modes 
of repose or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emotion, which 
manifest its thirst for a more powerful and joyful existence. 
To a man of a literal and prosaic character, the mind may 
seem lawless in these workings ; but it observes higher laws 
than it transgresses, the laws of the immortal intefiect; it is 
trving and developing its best faculties; and in the otgects 
which it describes, or in the emotions which it awakens, anti- 
cipates those states of progressive power, splendour, beauty 
and happiness, for which it was created. 

We accordingly believe that poetry, far from injuring 
society, is one of the great instruments of its refinement and 
exaltation. It lifb the mind above ordinary life^ gives it a 
respite from depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affinity with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate 
and highest efibrts, it has the same tendency and aim with 
Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature. True ; po- 
etry has been made the instrument of vice, the pander of bad 
passions ; but when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and 
parts with much of its power; and even when poetry is en- 
slaved to licentiousness or misanthropy, she cannoft wholly 
forget her true vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches m 
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tenderness, images of innocent happiness, sympathies with 
suffering virtue, bursts of scorn or indignation at the hoUow- 
ness of the world, passages true to our moral nature, often 
escape in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is for a 

STfted spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is good. Poetry 
as a natural alliance with our best affections. It delights 
in the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation and of the 
soul. It indeed portrays with terrible energy the excesses of 
the passions; but they are passions which show a mighty . 
nature, which are full of power, which command awe, and 
excite a deep though shuddering sympathy. Its great ten- 
dency and purpose is, to carry we mind beyond and above 
the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift it into a 
purer element, and to breathe into it more profound and ge- 
nerous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings 
back the freshness of youthful -feeling, revives the relish of 
simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which 
warmed the springtime of our being, refines youthful love, 
strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid delineations 
of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies 
over all classes of society, knits us by new ties with universal 
b^g, and through the brightness of its prophetic visions helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. 

We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it gives 
wrong views and excites false expectations of life, peoples the 
mind with shadows and illusions, and builds up imagination 
on the ruins of wisdom. That there is a wisdom, against 
which poetry wars, the wisdom of the senses, which makes 
physical comfort and gratification the supreme good, and 
wealth the chief interest of life, we do not deny ; nor do we 
deem, it the least service which poetry renders to mankind, 
that it redeems them from the thraldom of this earthborn pru- • 
dence. But, passing over this topic, we would observe, that 
the complaint against poetry as abounding in illusion and de- 
ception, is in the main groundless. In many poems there is 
more of truth than in many histories and philosophic theories. 
The fictions of genius are often the vehicles of the sublimest 
verities, and its flashes often open new regions of thought, 
and throw new light on the mysteries of our being. In poetry 
the letter is falsehood, but the spirit is often profoundest wis- \ 
dom. And if truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of the 
poet, much more may it be expected in his delineations of life ; 
for the present life, which is the first stage of the immortal 
mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, and it is the high 
office of the bard to detect this divine element among me 
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grosser labours and pleasures of our earthly being. Hie pre- 
sent life is not wholly prosaic, precise, tame and finite. To 
the gifled eye, it abounds in the poetic. The afiections which 
spread beyond ourselves and stretch far into futurity; the 
workings of mighty passions, which seem to arm the soul with 
an almost superhuman energy; the innocent and irrepressible 
JOT of infancy; the bloom, and buoyancy, and dazzling hopes 
of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, when it first wakes to 
love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for earth ; woman, 
with her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and fulness of 
feeling, and depth of afiPection, and her blushes of purity, 
and the tones and looks which only a mother's heart can in- 
spire ; — these are all poetical. It is not true that the poet 
paints a life which does not exist. He only extracts and 
concentrates, as it were, life's ethereal essence, arrests and con- 
denses its volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered beau- 
ties, and prolongs its more refined but evanescent joys ; and 
in this he does well ; for it is good to feel that life is not wholly 
usurped by cares for subsistence, and physical gratifications, 
but admits, in measures which may be indefinitely enlarged, 
sentiments and delights worthy of a higher being. This power 
of poetry to refine our views of life and happiness is more and 
more needed as society advances. It is needed to withstand 
the encroachments of heartless and artificial manners, which 
make civilization so tame and uninteresting. It is needed to 
counteract the tendency of physical science, which being now 
sought, not as formerly for intellectual gratification, but for 
multiplying bodily comforts, requires a new developement of 
imagination, taste and poetry, to preserve men from sinking 
into an earthly, material, epicurean life. — Our remarks in vin- 
dication of poetry have extended beyond our original design. 
They have had a higher aim than to assert the dignity of 
Milton as a poet, and that is, to endear and recommend this 
divine art to all who reverence and would cultivate and refine 
their nature. 

In delineating Milton's character as a poet, we are saved 
the necessity of looking far for its distinguishing attributes. 
His name is almost identified with sublimity. He is in truth 
the sublimest of men. He rises, not by efibrt or discipline, but 
bv a native tendency and a godlike instinct, to the contem- 
plation of objects of grandeur and awfulness. He always 
moves with a conscious energy. There is no subject so vast 
or terrific, as to repel or intimidate him. The overpowering 
grandeur of a theme kindles and attracts him. He enters on 
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the description of the infernal regions with a fearless tread, as 
if he felt within himself a power to erect the prbon-house of 
fallen spirits, to encircle them with flames and horrors worthy 
of their crimes, to call forth from them shouts which should 
' tear hell's concave,' and to embody in their Chief an Arch- 
angel's energies and a Demon's pride and hate. Even the 
stupendous conception of S^tan seems never to oppress his 
faculties. This character of power runs through all Milton's 
works. His descriptions of nature show a free and bold hand. 
}le has no need of the minute, graphic skill, which we prize 
in Cowper or Crabbe. With a few strong or delicate touches, 
he impresses, as it were, his own mind on the scenes which 
he would describe, and kindles the imagination of the gifled 
reader to clothe them with the same radiant hues under which 
they appeared to his own. 

This attribute of power is universally felt to characterize 
Milton. His sublimity is in every man^s mouth. Is it felt 
that his poetry breathes a sensibility and tenderness hardly 
surpassed by its sublimity? We apprehend that the grandeur 
of Milton's mind has thrown some shade over his milder beau- 
ties ; and this it has done not only bv being more striking 
and imposing, but by the tendency of vast mental energy to 
give a certain calmness to the expression of tenderness and 
deep feeling. A great mind is the master of its own enthu- 
siasm, and does not often break out into those tumults, which 
pass with many for the signs of profound emotion. Its sensi- 
bility, though more intense and enduring, is more self-pos- 
sessed, and less perturbed than that of other men, and is 
therefore less observed and felt, except by those who under- 
stand, through their own consciousness, the workings and 
utterance of genuine feeling. We might quote pages in illus» 
tration of the qualities here ascribed to Milton. Turn to 
Comus, one of his earliest productions. What sensibility 
breathes in the descriptions of the benighted Lady's singing, 
by Comus and the Spirit ! 

COMUS. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast^ 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence : 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty- vaulted night. 
At every Ml smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smil'd ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
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Amidst the flow'ry-kirtled Naiades^ 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 

Whoy as they sung^ would take the prison'd soul. 

And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention. 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause : 

Yet they in pleasing slumber luird the sense, 

And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself 5 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

1 never heard till now. Lines 244—264. 

SPIRIT. 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distiird perAiimes, 
And stole upon the air, that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wish*d she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more. 
Still to be so displaced. I was all ear. 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death. Lines 555 — 563« 

In illustration of Milton's tenderness, we will open almost 
at a venture. 

Now mom, her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 
When Adam wak'd, so custom'd, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 
And temp'rate vapours bland, which th' only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan. 
Lightly dispers'd, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve 
With tresses discompos'd, and glowing cheek. 
As through unquiet rest : he on his side 
Leaning half-rais*d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whiaper'd thus. Awake, 
My fairest, my espous'd, my latest found. 
Heaven's laat best gift, my ever new delight. 
Awake : the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
' What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extractmg liquid sweet. 

Par. Lost, b. v. lines 1—25. 
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So cheer*d he his fair spouse, and she was cheer'd^ 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops that ready stood. 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kiss'd, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that fear*d to have offended. 

Ibid. b. V. lines 129—135. 

From this very imperfect view of the qualities of Milton's 
poetry, we hapten to his great work, Paradise Lost, perhaps 
the noblest monument of human genius. The two first books, 
by universal consent, stand pre-eminent in sublimity. Hell 
and Hell's King have a terrible harmony, and dilate into new 
grandeur and awfulness, the longer we contemplate them. 
From one element, ^ solid and liquid fire,' the poet has framed 
a world of horror and suffering, such as imagination had never 
traversed. But fiercer flames, than those which encompass 
Satan, bum in his own soul. Revenge^ exasperated pnde^ 
consuming wrath, ambition though fdlen, yet unconquered 
by the thunders of the Omnipotent, and grasping still at the 
empire of the universe, — these form a picture more sublime 
and terrible than Hell. Hell jrields to the spirit which it im« 
prisons. The intensity of its fires reveals the intenser passions 
and more vehement will of Satan; and the ruined Archangel 
gathers into himself the sublimity of the scene which sur- 
rounds him. This &rms the tremendous interest of these 
wonderful books*. We see mind triumphant over the most 
terrible powers of nature. We see unutterable agony sub- 
dued by ener^ of soul. We have not indeed in Satan those 
bursts of passion, which rive the soul as well as shatter the 
outward frame of Lear. But we have a depth of passion 
which only an Archangel could manifest The all-enduring^ 
all-defying pride of Satan, assuming so majestically Hell's 
burning throne, and coveting the diadem, which scorches his 
thunder-blasted brow, is a creation requiring in its author 
almost the spiritual energy with which he invests Uie fallen 
seraph. Some have doubted whether the moral efiect of such 
delineations of the storms and terrible workings of the soul is 
good; whether the interest felt in a spirit so transcendently 
evil as Satan, favours our sympathies with virtue. But our 
interest fastens, in this and hke cases, on what is not eviL We 
gaze on Satan with an awe not unmixed with mysterious plea- / 
sure^ as on a miraculous manifestation of the power of mind. ^ 
Wlwt chains us, as with a resistless spell, in such a character, 
is spiritual might made visible by the racking pains which it 
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overpowers. There is something kindling and ennobling in 
the consciousness, however awakened, of the energy which 
resides in mind ; and many a virtuous man has borrowed new 
strength from the force, constancy, and dauntless courage of 
evil agents. 

Milton's description of Satan attests in various ways the 
power of his genius. Critics have often observed, that the 
great difficulty of his work was to reconcile the spiritual pro- 
perties of his supernatural beings with the human modes of 
existence, which he was obliged to ascribe to them ; and the 
difficulty is too great for any genius wholly to overcome, and 
we must acknowledge that our enthusiasm is in some parts of 
the poem checked by a feeling of incongruity between the spi- 
ritual agent, and his sphere and mode of agency. But we are 
visited with no such chilling doubts and misgivings in the de- 
scription of Satan in Hell. Imagination has here achieved 
its highest triumph, in imparting a character of reality and 
truth to its most daring creations. That world of horrors, 
though material, is yet so remote from our ordinary nature, 
that a spiritual being, exiled from heaven, finds there an ap- 
propriate home. . There is, too, an indefiniteness in the de- 
scription of Satan's person, which incites without shocking 
the imagination, and aids us to combine in our conception of 
him the massiness of a real form with the vagueness of spi- 
ritual existence. To the production of this effect, much de- 
pends on the first impression given by the poet; for this is 
apt to fbllow us through the whole work ; and here we think 
Milton eminentlv successful. The first glimpse of Satan is 
given us in the following lines, which, whilst too indefinite to 
provoke the scrutiny of the reason, fill the imagination of the 
reader with a form which can hardly be effiiced. 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz'd, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating manv a rood, * * * 

Par. Lost, b. i. lines 192—196. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames. 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and roU'd 
In billows, leave i* th' midst a horrid vale. Ibid. 221 — ^224. 

We have more which we should gladly say of the delinea- 
tion of Satan ; especially of the glimpses which are now and 
then given of his deep anguish and despair, and of the touches 
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of better feelings which are skilfully thrown into the dark pic- 
ture, both suited and designed to blend with our admirationi 
dread, and abhorrence, a measure of that sympathy and in- 
terest with which every living, thinking being ought to be re- 
garded, and without which all other teelings tend to sin and 
pain. But there is another topic which we cannot leave un- 
touched. From Hell we flee to Paradise, a region as lovely 
as Hell is terrible, and which to those who do not know the 
universality of true genius, will appear doubly wonderful, 
when considered as the creation of the same mind which had 
painted the infernal world. 

Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accordance, and 
together form a scene of tranquil bliss, which calms and 
soothes, whilst it delights the imagination. Adam and Eve, 
just moulded by the nand, and quickened by the breath of 
God, reflect in their countenances and forms, as well as minds, 
the intelligence, benignity, and happiness of their author* 
Their new existence has the freshness and peacefulness of the 
dewy morning. Their souls, unsated and untainted, find an 
innocent joy in the youthful creation, which spreads and smiles 
around them. Their mutual love is deep, for it is the love of 
young, unworn, unexhausted hearts, which meet in each other 
the only human objects on whom to pour fortli their fulness 
of aflection; and still it is serene, for it is the love of happy 
beings, who know not suffering even by name, whose inno- 
cence excludes not only the tumults but the thought of jea- 
lousy and shame, who^ ^ imparadised in one another's arms,' 
scarce dream of futurity, so blessed is their present being. 
We will not say that we envy our first parents ; for we feel 
that there may be higher happiness than theirs, a happiness 
won through struggle with inward and outward foes, the hap- 
piness of. power and moral victory, the happiness of disinter- 
ested sacrifices and wide-spread love, the happiness of bound- 
less hope, and of ^ thoughts which wander through eternity.' 
Still there are times, when the spirit, oppressed with pain, 
worn with toil, tired of tumult, sick at the sight of guil^ 
wounded in its love, baflled in its hope, and trembling m its 
&ith, almost longs for the ^ wings of a dove, that it might fly 
away' and take refiige amidst the ^ shady bowers,' the ' vemfd 
airs,' the < roses without thorns,' the qui^t, the beauty, the 
loveliness of Eden. It is the contrast of this deep peace of 
Paradise with the storms of life, which gives to the fourth and 
fifth books of this poem a charm so irresistible, that not a few 
would sooner relinquish the two first books with all their 
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sabimuty, dian part with these. It has sometimes ^})i^m ^ajd 
l^at tbe.EBglish language has no good pastond poetry. We 
would ask, in what age or country has the pastoral reed 
breathed such sweet strains as are borne to us on * the odo- 
riferous wings of gentle gales' from Milton's Paradise.? • 
' We should not fiilfil our duty, were we not to say Qi^e WQrd 
on what has been justly celebrated, the harmony of MiUpn^s 
Tersification. His xHiinbers have the prime charm of ejv- 
pressiveness. They vary with, and answer to the deptb,.4:fr 
tenderness, or sublimity of his conceptions, and hold intimate 
alliance with the soul. Like Michael Angelo, in whose hands 
the marble was said to be flexible, he bends our language, 
which foreigners reproach with hardness, into whatever forms 
the sub^t demands. All the treasures of sweet and solemn 
sound are at his command. Words, harsh and discordant 
in the writings of less gifted men, flow through his poetry in 
a fiill stream of harmony. This power over language is not 
to be ascribed to Milton's musical ear. It belongs to the 
soul. It is a gift or exercise of senius, which has power to 
impress itself on whatever it touches, and finds or frames in 
sounds, motions, and material forms, correspondences and 
harmonies widi its own fervid thoughts and feelings. 

We close our remarks on Milton's poetry with observing, 
that it is characterized by seriousness. Great and various as 
are its merits, it does not discover all the variety of genius, 
which we find in Shakspeare, whose imagination revelled 
equally in re^ons of mirth, beauty and terror, now evoking 
spectres, now sporting with fairies, and now < ascending the 
highest heaven of invention.' Milton was cast on times too 
solemn and eventful, was called to take part in transactions 
too perilous, and had too perpetual need of the presence of 
high thoughts and motives, to indulge himself in %ht and 
gay creations, even had his genius been more flexible and 
sportive. But Milton's poetry, though habitually serious, is 
always healthful, and bright, and vigorous. It has no gloom. 
He took no pleasure in mrawin^ dark pictures of life; for he 
knew by experience, that there is a power in the soul to trans- 
mute calamity into an occasicm and nutriment of moral power 
and triumpliant virtue. We find nowhere in his writings 
that whining sensibility and exaggeration of morbid feeling, 
which makes so much of modem poetry efiSiminating. If he 
is not gay, he is not spirit-^broken. His L' Allegro proves, 
that he understood thoroughly the bright and joyous aspects 
of natmv ; and in his Penseroso, where he was tempted to 
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Qocumttlftte images of glootiiy^ We leftrn that the saddest views 
which he took of Creation, are aach as inspire only pensive 
musing or lofty contemplation. 

From Milton's poetry^ we turn to his prose. We ri^i<^ 
that the dust is beginning to be wiped £rom bis prose writ- 
ingS) and that the public are now leamii^, what the initiated 
have long known, that these contain passages hardly inferior 
to his best poetry, and that they are throughout inarked with 
the same vigorous mind, which gave us Paradise Lost. The 
attention to these works has been discouraged by some ob- 
jections, on which we shall bestow a few ranarks. 

And first, it is objected to his prose writings, that the style 
is difficult and obscure, abounding in involutions^ transposi* 
tions and latinisms; that his protracted sentences exhaust 
and weary the mind, and too often yield it no better recom-* 
pense, than confused and indistinct perceptions. We mean 
not to deny that these charges have some grounds; but they 
seem to us much exaggerated; and when we consider that 
the difficulties of Milton's s^le have almost sealed up his 
prose writings, we cannot but lament the fastidiousness and 
effeminacy of modem readers. We know that simplicity and 
perspicuity are imp<»tant qualities of style; but there are 
vastly noUer and more important ones ; such as energy and 
richness, and in these Milton is not surpassed. The best 
style is not that which puts the reader most easily and in the 
shortest time in possession of a writer's naked thoughts; but 
that which is the truest image of a great intellect, which con- 
veys fully and carries furthest into other souls the concep- 
tions and feelings of a profound and lofiy spirit To be uni- 
versally intelligible is not the highest merit. A great mind 
cannot without injurious constraint, shrink itself to the grasp 
of common passive readers. Its natural movement is free, 
bold and majestic, and it ought not to be required to part 
with these attributes, that the multitude may keep pace witli 
it. A full mind will naturally overflow in long sentences; and 
in the moment of inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts 
and images crowd upon it, will ofien pour them forth m ar 
splendid confusion, dazzling to common readers, but kindling 
to congenial spirits. There are writings wUch are clear 
through their shallowness. We must not expect in the ocean 
the transparency of the calm inland stream. For ourselves, 
we love what is called easy reading perhaps too well, espe- 
cially in our hours of relaxation ; out we love too to have 
our faculties tasked by master spirits. We delight in long 
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MfiiHuiccai) in wiikb 41 great truth, kisteod ofbessg^iM^oti «p 
iotonumenaus periods, is ^read out in its fiili propbrtbnsf 
i$> irvadiated wkh variety of iUastration and inmgery, isr set 
forth in a splendid affluenee of lansiwe, and flows like a fall 
slaresjo, with a nugcstic harnKmy mien fills at bnce the ear 
Qiiid the soul. Such sedteacea are. worthy* and noble .mani<»> 
^stations of a ^eat and far<-looking mind, which gratis at 
once vast fields of thought^ just as the natural eyse takes in wi 
a moiaent wide prospects of grandeur and beanty* We would 
npt indeed have all compositionis of this character. Jjet abun^ 
dspt provision be made for the common intellect. Let snob 
writers as Addison (an honoured name) ' bring down philo* 
sophy from heaven to earths' But let inspired genius fulfil 
its hogher fimction of lifting the prepared mind from earth to 
heaven. Impose upon it no strict laws, for it is its own best ' 
]aw« Let it speak in its own language, in tones which suit its 
own ear. Let it not lay aside its natural port, or dwarf itself 
that it may be comprehended by the surrounding multitude. 
If not understood and relished now, let it place a generous 
confidence in other ages, and utter oracles, which futurity 
will- expound. We are led to these remarks not merely for 
Milton's justification, but because our times seem to demand 
them# Literature we fear is becoming too p€^ular. The 
whole community is now turned into readers, and in this we 
heartily rejoice ; and we rejoice too that so much talent is em* 
ployed in makmg knowledge accessible to all. We hail the 
general diffusion of intelligence as the brightest feature of the 
present age. But good and evil are never disjoined ; and one 
bad consequfmce of the multitude of readers is^ that men of 
genius are too anxious to please the multitude, and prefer a 
pneaent shout of popularity to that less tumultuous, but deq)er, 
more thrilling note of the trump of fame, which resounds and 
grows clearer and louder through all fiiture ages. 

We now come to a much more serious objection to Milton's 
prose writings, and that is, that they are disfigured by party 
spirit, coarse invective, and controversial asperity ; and here 
we are prepared to say, that there are passages in these 
works which every admirer of his chanbcter must earnestly 
desire to expunge. Milton's alWed virulence was meni- 
iested towards private and public U)es. The first, such as 
Salmasitts and Morns, deserved no mercy; they poured out 
on his spotless character torrents of calumny, charging hm 
with the blackest vices of the heart and the foulest enomntiea 
of tlie life. It ought to be added, that the manners. and 
spirit of Milton's age jusdfied a retaliation on sudi oSsxkiets, 



wMch ibe tnoffeooiirteoaB, and, we ^U hop^ more dbklrafv 
spirit of the pres^it times wiU not tolerate. Still we tneftti 
nM to be bis apologists* Milton, raised as he was abo^e his 
age^ and fortified with the conscioasness of high virtue, ought 
tO'have been both 1x> his own and future tiroes an Example of 
christian equanimity* In r^ard to the public enemies whom 
he assailed, we mean the despots in church and state, and 
the corrupt insdiutions which had stirred up a civil war, the 
general strain of his writings, thouffh strong and stern, must 
exalt him, notwithstanding his occasional violence, among the 
fri^Mls of civil and religious liberty. That liberty was in 
peril. Great evils were struggling for perpetuity, and could 
only be broken down by great power. Milton felt, that in- 
terests of infinite moment were at stake; and who will blame 
him for binding himself to them with the whole energy of his 

freat mind, and for defending them with fervour and ve- 
emence? We must not mistake christian benevolence, as 
if it had but one voice, that of sofl entreaty. It can speak 
in pierdng and awful tones. There is constantly going on 
in our world a conflict between good and evil. The cause 
of human nature has always to wrestle with foes. All im^ 
provement is a victory won by struggles. It is especially 
true of those great periods which have oeen distinguished by 
revolutions in government and religion, and from which we 
date the most rapid movements of the human mind, that they 
have been signalized by conflict. Thus Christianity con-- 
vulsed the worid and grew up amidst storms ; and the refor*^ 
mation of Luther was a signal to universal war; and Liberty 
in both worlds has encountered opposition, over which she 
has triumphed only through her own immortal energies. At 
such periods, men gified with ^eat power of thought and 
lofiiness of sentiment are especudly summoned to the con- 
flict with eviL They hear, as it were^ in their own magnani'^ 
mity and generous aspirations, the voice of a divini^; and 
thus commissioned, and burning with a passionate devotion 
to truth and freedom, they must and will speak with an in- 
dignant energy ; and they ought not to be measured by the 
standard of ordmary men in ordinary times. Men of natural 
softness and timidity, of a sincere but efieminate virtue, will 
be apt to look on these bolder, hardier spirits, as violent, 
perturbed, and uncharitable; and the charge will not be 
wholly groundless. But that deep feeling of evils, which is 
necessary to ^ectual conflict with them, and which marks 
God's most powerful messengers to mankind, cannot breathe 
itself in soft and tender accents. The deeply moved soul 

b2 
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will sp^ak 'Strongly, and ought to spenk .90 «s to,.iHK^y^ jsdnfi 
i^akQ imtions* . . - ^.,\ - >i)r,-..v 

We have offered these iromarks as strongly 9fpp\isA]fi^k^ 
Milton. He reverenced and loved human nature, itndimt* 
tached himself to its great interests with a fervour <of whiili 
only such a mind was capable. He lived in one of th^Mte 
solemn periods which determine the character of ages tb 
come. His spirit was stirred to its very centre by the pre- 
sence of danger. He lived in the midst of the battle. That 
thje ardour of his spirit sometimes passed the bounds of wis- 
dom and charity, and poured forth unwarrantable invective 
w<e see and lament. But the purity and loftiness of his mind 
break forth amidst his bitterest invectives* We see a noble na* 
tare stiU« We see diat no feigned love of truth and freedom 
was a covering for selfishness and malignity. He did indeed 
love and adore uncorrupted religion, and intellectual liberty, 
and let his name be enrolled among their truest champions. 

Milton has told us in his own noble style, that he entered 
on his principal controversy with episcopacy reluctantly and 
only through a deep conviction of duty. The introduction to 
the second book of his ^ Reasons of Church Gk>vemraent^' 
shows us the workings of his mind on this subject, and is 
his best vindication from the charge we are now repelling. 
He says— 

' Surely to every good and peaceable nan» it must in nature 
needs be a hateful things to be the displeaser and molester of thou- 
sands ; much better would it like him» doubtless, to be the messenger 
of gladness and contentment^ which is his chief intended business to 
all mankind^ but that they resist and oppose their own true happiness. 
But when God commands to take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous 
or a jarring blast, it lies not in man's will what he shall say, or what 
he shall conceal. • • • This I foresee, that should the church be 
brought under heavy oppression, and God have given me ability the 
while to reason against that man that should be the author of so foul 
a deed ; or should she, by blessing from above on the industry and 
courage of faithful men, change this her distracted estate into better 
days, without the least furtherance or contribution of those few ta- 
lents, which God at that present had lent me $ I foresee what stories 
I should hear within myself, all my life after, of discourage and re- 
proach. Timorous and ungrateful, the church of God is now again 
at the foot of her insulting enemies, and thou bewailest ; what mat- 
ters it for thee or thy bewailing? .When time was, thou couldst 
not find a syllable of all that thou hast read, or studied, to utter in 
her behalf. Yet ease and leisure was given thee for thy retired 
thoughts, out of the sweat of other men. Thou hadst the diligence, 
the part^, the language of a man, i/a vain subject were to be adorned 
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or 'beaUtifSed ; but when the cause of God and his church was to be 
pleaded, for which purpose that tongue was given thee which thoa 
hittt, God iMlened if he could hear tiiy voice among his zealous ser- 
vaiits» but thou wert chimb as a beast ; from henceforward be that 
which thine own brutish silence hath made thee* * * * But now by 
this little diligence, mark what a privilege I have gained with good 
men and saints^ to claim my right of lamenting the tribulations of 
the churchy if she should suffer, when others that have ventured no- 
thing for her sake, have not the honour to be admitted mourners. 
But if she lift up her drooping head and prosper, among those that 
have something more than wished her welfare, 1 have my charter 
and freehold of rejoicing to me and my heirs. Concerning therefore- 
this wayward subject against prelaty, the touching whereof is so dis* 
taatefttl and disquietous to a number of men, as by what hath been 
said I may deserve of charitable readers to be credited, that neither 
envy nor gall hath entered me upon this controversy, but the enforce-* 
ment of conscience only, and a preventive fear lest the omitting of this 
duty should be against me, when I would store up to myself the good 
provision of peaceful hours.* — Vol. I. p. 115 — 117.* 

He then goes on to speak of his consciousness of pos- 
sessing great poetical powers, which be was most anxious to 
cultivate* Cn these he speaks thus magnificently. 

* These abilities^ wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift 
of God rarely bestowed, bat yet to some (though most abuse) in 
every nation \ and are of power, — to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue, and public civility \ to allay the pertur- 
bations of the mind, and set the affections in right tune 5 to celebrate 
in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God*s Al- 
mightioess, and what he works, and what he suffers to be wrought 
with high providence in his church; to sing victorious agonies of 
martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations^ 
doing valiantly through faith against the enenues of Christ \ to de- 
plore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and 
God's true worship ; lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, 
in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or admiration in 
all the changes of that which is called fortune from without ; or the 
wily subtleties and refluxes of man's thoughts from within 5 all these 
things with a solid and treatable smoothness to paint out and de- 
scribe.'— Vol. I. p. 120. 

He then givies intimations of his having proposed to himself 
a great poetical work ; * a work/ he says, 

' Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine, 
like that which flows at waste firom the pen of some vulgar amourist, 
or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite \ nor to be obtained by 

* From the Introduction to the second book of ' The Reason of 
Church Government,' &c. Vol. I. p. 114, &c. of Symmons's edition of 
Milton's Prose Works, to which all our references are made. 
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^e^'invoettli^ti of diitne memory and her siren themghter^, but by 
devdut imiyef to that eteraal spirit^ who can enrich ifvith all uU 
teranee and knowledge, and sends out hoa seraphitti, wil^ flie Hal- 
lowed fire of his akaiv to>toiich and purify the tips^of vtem his pteoKs.* 
Vol. L p, 122. 

He then doses with a piafisftm, showing fifom if bat prliid- 
pies he forsook these delightful stndies for controversy. 

' I trust hereby to make it manifest with what small willingness I 
endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and 
leave a calm and pleasing solitariness^ fed with cheerful and confi- 
dent thoughts^ to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
dispates, put from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
f^tAet and still air of delightful studies. * * * But were it the meanest 
under-seiviee, if God by his secretary conscience enjoin it, it were sad 
for me if I should draw back; for me especially, now when all men 
offer their aid to help, ease and lighten the difficult labovxs of the 
churchy to whose service, by the intentions c^ ray parenis and friends 
I was destined of a child, and in mine own resolutions 3 till coming 
to some maturity of years^ and perceiving what tyranny had invaded 
the church, that he who would take orders must subscribe slave, ami 
take an oath withal, which unless he took with a conscience that 
would retch, he must either strait peijure, or split his faith ; I thought 
it better to prefer a blameless silence before the sacred office of 
speaking, bought and begun with servitude and forswearing.* — 
Vol. I. p. 123. 

These passages, replete with Milton's ffenius and gre^itoiess 
of soul, show us the influences and motives under which his 
prose works were written, and help us to interpret passams 
which, if taken separately, might justify us in ascribing to hun 
a character of excessive indignation and scorn. 

Milton's most celebrated prose work is his ' Areopagitica, 
or a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,* a noble 
work indeed, a precious manual of freedom, an arsenal of 
immortal weapons for the defence of man's highest preroga- 
tive, intellectual liberty. His < Reformation in England' an4 
< Reasons of Church Government,' are the most important 
theological treatises published during his life. They were 
his earliest prose compositions, and throvm off with much 
haste, and on these accounts are more chargeable with de- 
fects of style than any other of his writings. But these, with 
all their defects, abound in strong and elevated thought, and 
in power and felicity of expression. Their great blemish is 
an inequality of style, often springing from the conflict and 
opposition of the impulses under which he wrote. It is not 
uncommon to find m the same sentence his affluent genius 
pouring forth magnificent images and expressions, and sad- 



A&gXy hia.deep scornibp lii$,p}>ppn0^t% suggesting md thr^Vf^ 
, ing ixito the midst ,of UuS'/spWodomi^ sftre^api^^M dosniduiig 
MDQf»ri80iis altogether irt> varbaoft^ mth titer g^nttfaTstrain. 
£nooi this tauise, lUid fnmi negl^ence^iiiuaiypowerfiil'IMtt^ 
sages in his prose writings are marred by an incongruous^ vAbt* 
tora.^f unworthy fusions and phrases.'-<*-In the olose of his 
first work^ that on ^ Refiurmatiopi in England,' he breaks chit 
into an invocation and prayer to the Supreme Being, from 
which we extract a passage containing a remarkable ihtimar 
tion of his having meditated some ^eat poetical enterprise 
from his earliest years^ and giving full promise of that gran- 
deur of thought and language, which dbaracterizes Paradise 
Loist* Having ^ lifted up his hands to that etemid and piXH 
piti^us throne, where nothing is readier than grace and lefiige 
to the distresses of mortal suppliants,' and besought God tb 
perfect the work of civil and religiouB deliverance begun in 
England, he proceeds thns : 

' Then> amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints* 9ome one may 
perhaps he heard offering at high strains in new and lofty measures* 
to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and marvellous judgments 
in this land throughout all ages ; whereby this great and warlike na- 
tion* instructed and inured to- the fervent and continual practice of 
truth aad righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of ber old 
vices, may press on hard to that high and happy emulation to be 
found the soberest, wisest^ and most christian people^ at that day, 
when Thou, the eternal and shortly expected King, shalt open the 
clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distributing 
national honours and rewards to religious and just commonwealth!, 
shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies* proclaiming thy universal 
and mild monarchy through heaven and earth j where they undoubt- 
edly* that by their labours* counsels, and prayers^ have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country* shall receive 
above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition of princi- 
palities, legions, and thrones into their glorious titles 5 and in super- 
eminence of beatific vision, progressing the dateless and irrevoluble 
circle of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in 
over-me&sure for ever.'— Vol. I. pp. 58* 59. 

We have not time to speak of Milton's political treatises. 
We close our brief remarks on Jbiis prose writings, with recom- 
mending them to all, who can enjoy great beauties in the neigh- 
bourhood of faults, and who would learn the compass, energy, 
and richness of our language; and still more do we recom- 
mend them to those» who desire to nourish in their breasts 
. magnanimity of sentiment and an unquenchable love of free- 
dom. Th^ bear the impress of that seal, by which genius 
distinguishes its productions from works of leigming ana taste. 
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ISlUton hold9 the loghciift r^wlc, in.a^pit)i9ymng,wb(H9 w^iniw 
(^pscious of an access of intellectual $treogtb;if A ^vktMigqesL 
ijmt' from them. We discern more clearly,, not meceljr beqaiise 
^ pew light i$ thrown over obgeets» but becausejoinr owaviMcn 
is strengthened* Sometimes a single word, spoken. by the 
voice of genius, goes far into the heart. A hint, a suggestion, 
an und^ned delicacy of expression, teaches more tnan w^ 
gather from volumes of less gifted men. The works which we 
should chiefly study, are not those which contain the greatest 
fund of knowledgCi but which raise us into sympathy with the 
intellectual energy of the author, and in which a greiM; niiiid 
multiplies itself as it were, in the reader. Milton's prose 
works are imbued as really, if not as thoroughly, as his poetry, 
with this quickening power, and they will richly reward those 
who are receptive of this influence* 

We now leave the writings of Milton to offer a few remarks 
on his moral qualities. His moral character was as strongly 
marked as his intellectual, and it may be expressed in one 
word, magnanimity. It was in harmony with his poetry. He 
had a passionate love of the higher, more commanding, and 
m^estic virtues, and fed his youthful mind with meditations 
on the perfection of a human being. In a letter written to 
an Italian friend before his thirtieth year, and translated by 
Hayley, we have this vivid picture of his aspirations after 
virtue. 

' As to other points^ what God may have determined for me I 
know not 3 bat this I know, that if he ever instilled an intense love of 
moral beauty into the breast of any man, he has instilled it into mine. 
Ceres in the fable pursued not her daughter with a greater keenness 
of inquiry > than I day and night the idea of perfection. Hence, 
wherever! find a man despising the false estimates of the vulgar, and 
daring to aspire in sentiment, language and conduct, to what the 
highest wisdom, through every age, has taught us as most excellent, 
to him I unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment ^ and if I am 
so influenced by nature or destinv, that by no exertion or labours of 
my own 1 may exalt myself to this summit of worth and honour, yet 
BO powers of heaven or earth will hinder me from looking with reve- 
rence and aflection upon those, who have thoroughly attained this 
glqiy, or appeared engaged in the successful pursuit of it.' 

His Comus was written, in his twenty-sixth year ; and on 
reading thi$ exquisite work our admiration, is ^w^kened, not 
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9t3f muoH'tiy observing liowllie whole $pirit of poetry had de^ 
seiB»ded 'dn him al uiat eeuiy age, as by witnessing, how hi^ 
whdl^ ydittMul'IMfQl wwi ^^^trated, a^ed and lifted up by tbd 
ati^teffe tharmsi ^Hk^f adiaht light,' the invindble power, the 
celestial peace of ssiintly Tirtue. He revereticed moral purity 
and elevation, not only for its own sake, but as the inspirer of 
intellect, and especially of the higher efforts of poetry. ' I 
was confirmed,' he says, in his usual noble style, 

^ I was confirmed in this opinion, that he who would aot be (ru8« 
tfate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the 
best atid honourablest things ; not presuming to sing of high praises 
of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he have in himseu the ex- 
perience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy/ — ^Vol. I. 
p« 224. 

We learn from his works, that he used his multifarious 
reading to build up within himself this reverence for virtue. 
Ancient history, the sublime musings of Plato, and the heroic 
self-abandonment of chivalry, joined their influences with pro- 
phets and apostles, in bindiiig him ^ everlastingly in willing 
homage' to the great, the honourable, and the lovely in cha- 
racter. A remarkable passage to this effect we quote from 
his account of his youth. 

' I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, which re- 
count in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood founded by our vic- 
torious kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christendom. 
There 1 read it in the oath of every knight, that he should defend 
to the expense of his best blood, or of his life, if it so befel hm, 
the honour and chastity of virgin or matron j from whence even then 
I learned what a noble virtue chastity sure muaf be, to the defence 
of which BO many worthies, by such a dear adventure of themselves, 
had sworn ; * * * So that even these books, which to many others 
have been the fuel of wantonness and loose living, I cannot think 
how, unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so many incite- 
ments, as you have heard, to the love and stedfast observation of 
virtue.* — ^Ibid. 

All Milton's habits were expressive of a refined and self> 
denying character. When charged by his unprincipled slan- 
derers with licentious habits, he thus gives an account of his 
morning hours. 

' Those morning haunts are where they should be, at home 3 not 
sleeping, or eoncoctmg the surfeits of an irreg^ar feast, but up and 
stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any bell awake men to la- 
bour, or to devotion ; in summer as oft with the bird that first rouses, 
or not much tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to be read. 



,wA^^mnM fwd g^neroiift tebptiim ^mer^^ ihe.bodyigticyjft fc ^ i id 
iJi^rdin^w to remder Jigh^pme^. de^r^ -Wid j^i tmp^^ fib^4v^Dfe^]U> 
the mind, to the cause of religion^ and our country's liberty^ when it 
shall require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover their 
stations, rather than to see the ruin of our protestation^ and the en- 
forcement of a slavish life/ — ^Vol. I. p. 220. 

We have enlarged on the strictness and loftiness of Miltmi's 
virtue, not only nom onr interest in the subject, but that' we 
may put to shame and silence those men who make gemus an 
apology for vice^ and take the sacred fire, kindled by €rod 
within them, to inflame men's passions, and to minister to a 
vile sensuality. 

We see Milton's greatness of mind in his fervent and con- 
stant attachment to liberty. Freedom in all its forms and 
branches was dear to him, but especially freedom of thought 
and speech, of conscience and worship, freedom to seek, pro- 
fess^ and propagate truth. The liberty of ordinary politicians, 
which protects men's outward rights, and removes restraints 
to the pursuit of property and outward good, fell very short 
of that, for which Milton lived and was ready. to die. The 
tyranny which he hated most, was that which broke the intel- 
lectual and moral power of the community. The worst fea- 
ture of the institutions which he assailed was, that they fet- 
tered the mind. He felt within himself that the human mind 
had a principle of perpetual growth, that it was essentially 
diffusive and made for progress, and he wished every chain 
broken that it might run the race of truth and virtue with in- 
creasioff ardour and success. This attachment to a spiritual 
and renned freedom, which never forsook him in the hottest 
controversies, contributed greatly to protect his genius, imagi- 
nation, taste, and sensibility from the withering and polluting 
influences of public station, and of the rage of parties, Jt 
threw a hue of poetry over politics, and gave a sublime refer- 
ence to his service of the commonwealth. The fact that Mil- 
ton, in that stormy day, and amidst the trials of public office, 
kept his high faculties undepraved, was a proof of no common 
greatness. Politics, however they make the intellect active^ 
sagacious, and inventive, within a certain sphere, generally 
extinguish its thirst for universal truth, paralyse sentiment 
and imagination, corrupt the simplicity of the mind, destroy 
that confidence in human virtue, which lies at the foundation 
of philanthropy and generous sacrifices, and end in cold and 
prudent selfishness. Milton passed tlirough a revolution, 
which, in its last stages and issue, was peculiarly fitted to 
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datn[y ttflhusiai^ toseatier die tisioos of hope^ aadto infue 
dodbts oftbe teixUt^ of rhtiidiis prfaici}^ ; .«ml yot the«rdMr, 
and moi*al feeling, atfid enthumasm of his youth caBoe ibrdi 
unhurt, and even exalted from the trial. 

Before quitting the subject of Milton's devotion to liberty, 
it ought to be recorded, that he wrote his celebrated < Defence 
of the People of England' after being distinctly forewarned by 
hie pby jiiciaiisi that the effisot of this exertion would be the 
utt&r loss of sight. His refer^oce to this part of bis historv 
in a short poetical effuMon is too characteristic to be wlthheUL 
It is inscribed to Cyriac Skinner, the friend to whom be ap- 
ples to have confided his lately discovered < Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine/ 

* Cyriac> this three years day these eyes^ though clear^ 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot^ 

Bereft of light their seeing have forgot. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year. 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope 3 but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me^ dost thou ask ? 

The conscience. Friend, to have lost them overply'd 

In liberty's defence, my noble task» 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask. 

Content though blind, had I no better guide,' -^Sonnet XXIL 

We see Milton's magnanimity in the circumstances under 
which Paradise Lost was written. It was not in prosperity, 
in honour, and amidst triumphs, but in disappointment, de- 
sertion, and in what the world calls disgrace, tnat he composed 
that work. The cause, with which he had identified himself, 
had failed. His friends were scattered ; liberty was trodden 
under foot; aiid her devoted champion was a by-word among 
the triumphant royalists. But it is the prerogative of true 
greatness to glorify itself in adversity, and to meditate and ex- 
ecute vast enterprises in defeat. Milton, fallen in outward 
condition, aiHicted with blindness, disappointed in his best 
hopes, applied himself with characteristic energy to the sub- 
limest achievement of intellect, solacing himself with great 
thoughts, with splendid creations, and with a prophetic con- 
fidence, that however neglected in his own age, he was framing 
in his works a bond of union and fellowship with the illustrious 
spirits of a brighter day. We delight to contemplate him in 
bis retreat and last years. To the passing spectator, he seemed 
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Mien and forgaken, and his btindivtes was reproaehed tts a 
judgment from God. But though sightless, he lived in light 
His inward eye ranged through universal nature, aad his 
imagination shed on it brighter beams than the sttn« Heavto, 
and Hell, and Paradise were open to htm< He 'visited fmst 
aees, and gadiered round hkn ancient sa^ and heroes, pro- 
phets and apostles, brave knights and gifted 'bards.- * As he 
kx>ked forward, ages of liberty dawned and rose to his view^ 
and he felt, that he was about to bequeath to them an inhe^ 
ritance of genius < which would not fade away,' and was to Hve 
in the memory, reverence and love of remotest generations. 

We havQ enlarged on Milton's character not only from 
the pleasure of paying that sacred debt, which the mind owes 
to him who has quickened and delighted it^ but from an ap^ 
prehension that Milton has not yet reaped his due harvest of 
esteem and veneration. The mists, which the prejudices and 
bigotry of Johnson spread over his bright name, are not yet 
wholly scattered, though fast passing awav. We wish not to 
disparage Johnson. We could find no pleasure in sacrificing 
one great man to the manes of another. But we owe it to 
Milton and to other illustrious names to sav, that Johnson has 
failed of the highest end of biography, which is to ^ive immor- 
tality to virtue, and to call forth fervent admiration towards 
those who have shed splendour on past ages. We acquit 
Johnson, however, of intentional misrepresentation. He did 
not and could not appreciate Milton. We doubt whether 
two other minds having so little in common as those of which 
we are now speakhig, can be found in the higher walks of 
literature. Johnson was great in his own sphere, but that 
sphere was comparatively ' of the earth ;' whilst Milton's was 
only inferior to that of angels. It was customary in the day 
of Johnson's glory to call him a Giant, to class him with a 
mighty but stUl an earth-born race. Milton we should rank 
among Seraphs. Johnson's mind acted chiefly on man's 
actual condition, on the realities of life, on the springs of hu- 
man action, on the passions which now agitate society, and 
he seems hardly to have dreamed of a higher state of the hu- 
man mind than was then exhibited. Milton, on the other 
hand, burned with a deep yet calm love of moral grandeur 
and celestial purity. He thought not so much of wnat man 
is, as of what he might become. His own mind was a reve*' 
lation to him of a higher condition of humanity, and to pro- 
mote this he thirsted and toiled for freedom, as the element 
for the growth and improvement of his nature.— In religion 
Johnson was gloomy and inclined to supe]:$tition, and on the 



tb0.,idfMi {Qtri^rimng. either nen^r entered hi9.imfed huAita 
dj^turb and provoke it The church and tb^ ciyil poli«|ii,|indtf 
which, ihe lived seemed to him perfect^ ualess he may haye 
thovght that the former wooild be improved by a larger isr 
fusion of Rpnush rkea and dootrineS) and the latter by an ei^ 
If^gement of the royal prerogative* Hence a tame acquiefr* 
cence in the pesent;^ forma of religion and goyernmeut marks 
his works. Hence we find so little in his writings^ which is 
electric and soul-kindling, and which gives the reader a ccm* 
sciousness of being made for a state of loftier thought and 
feeling than the present Milton's whole soul, on me con- 
trary, revolted against the maxims of legitimacy, hereditary 
faith, and servile reverence for established power. He could 
net brook the bondage to which men had bowed for agdsi. 
* Reformation' was the first word of public warning which 
broke from his youthful lips, and the hope of it was a fire in 
his aged breast The difiereiice between Milton and John- 
son may be traced not only in these great features of mind^ 
but in their whole characters. Milton was refined and spi« 
ritual in his habits, temperate almost to abstemiousness, and 
refreshed himself after intellectual efibrt by music. Johnson 
inclined to more sensual delights. Milton was exquisitely 
alive to the outward creation, to sounds, motions, and forms, 
to natural beauty and grandeur. Johnson, through defect of 
physical organization, if not through deeper deficiency, had 
litde susceptibility of these pure and delicate pleasures^ and 
would not have exchanged the Strand for the vale of Tempe 
or the gardens of the Hesperides. How could Johnson be 
just to Milton ! The comparison, which we have instituted^ 
has compelled us to notice Johnson's defects. But we trust 
we are not blind to his merits. His stately march, his pomp 
and power of language, his strength of thought, his reverence 
for virtue and religion, his vigorous logic, his practical wi»* 
dom, his insight into the springs of human action, and th^ 
solemn pathos which occasionally pervades his descriptions 
of life and his references to his own history, command our 
willing admiration. That he wanted enthusiasm, and creative 
imagination, and lofty sentiment, was not his fault. We do 
not blame him for not being Milton. We love intellectual 
power in all its forms, and delight in the variety of mind« 
We blame him only, that his passions, prejudices, and bi- 
gotry engaged him in the unworthy task of obscuring the 
brighter glory of one of the most gifled and virtuous men. 
We would even treat what we deem die faults of Johnson with 
a tenderness approaching respect ; for they were results, to 
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a liegtea vAidk nssn: cuattat cgdnuile, of A'disaBSdd^ ii 
nervous, unhappy physical temperament, and'bdongcd tD the 
body more than to the mind. We only ask the friends of 
genius not to put their faith in Johnson's delineations of it. 
His biographical works are tinged with his notoriously strong 
prejudices, and of all his ^ LiveSf' we hold that of MiltoD lo 
be the most apocryphal. 

We here close our general remarks on Milton's intellectual 
and tiioi*al qualities. We venerate him as a man of genius; 
but still more as a man of magnanimity and christian virtue; 
who regarded genius and poetry as sacred gifts, imparted to 
him not to amuse men, or to build up a reputation, but that 
he might quicken and call forth what was great and divine 
in his fellow-creatures, and might secure the only true &me, 
the admiration of minds which his writings were to kindle 
and exalt 

We come now to the eicamination of the newly discovered 
* Treatise on Christian Doctrine.' This work, we have said, 
owes its chief interest to the character of its author. From 
its very nature, it cannot engage and fix general attention. It 
consists very much of collections of texts of scripture, which, 
however exciting in their proper places, are read with little 
thought or emotion when taken from their ordinary connexion, 
and marshalled under systematic heads. Milton aims to give 
us the doctrines of revelation in its own words. We have 
them in a phraseology long femiliar to us, and we are dis« 
appointed ; for we expected to see them, not in the language 
of the Bible, but as existing in the mind of Milton, modified 
by his peculiar intellect and sensibility, combined and em- 
bodied with his various knowledge, illustrated by the ana- 
logies, brightened by the new lights, and clothed with the as- 
sociations with which thev were surrounded by this gifted 
man. We hoped to see uiese doctrines as they were viewed 
by Milton in his moments of solemn feeling and deep con- 
templation, when they pervaded and moved his whole soul. 
Still there are passages in which Milton's mind is laid open 
to us. We refer to the parts of the work, where the pecu- 
liarity of his opinions obliges him fx) state bis reasons for 
adopting them; and these we value highly, for the vigour 
and independence of intellect with which they are impressed* 
The work is plain and unambitious in styles Its characteris* 
tics are a calm earnestness, and that profound veneration .far 
scripture, which certain denominatiMift of Chrisdans, whb have 
little oongeaiality wMi MUten, seem to obum as a monopoly* 

His introduction is worthy every man's attention^ as a de< 
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lih^mte^ mUdamrlion of die dearest right of hmnan sutiiP^ 
ttet of fi-ee btquiry* 

^ in cominanicate the result of my inquiries to the world at large ; 
li, '"is Cod is my witness^ it be with a friendly and benignant feeling 
towards mankind^ that I readily give as wide a circulation as po.<isible 
to what'.I eftt^etn' my beet Bad richest possessioni I hope to meet with 
a candid reception from all parties, and that none at least will take 
ui^just offience, even though many tiunga should be brought to light, 
which will at once be seen to difer from certain received opinions. 1 
earnestly beseech all lovers of truth, not to cry out that the church 
is thrown into confusion by that freedom of discussion and inquiry^ 
which is granted to the schools, and ought certainly to be refused to 
no believer, since we are ordered to prove all things, and since the 
daily progress of the light of truth is productive far less of disturb- 
ance to the church, than of illumination and edification.' — ^Vol. I. 
pp. 5, 6. 

' It has also been my object to make it appear from the opinions I 
shall be found to have advanced, whether new or old, of how much 
conacqaence to the christian religion is the liberty, not only of wm- 
nowing and sifting every doctrine, but also of thinking and even 
writing lespecting it, according to our individual faith and persuasion ; 
an inference which will be stronger in proportion to the weight 
and importance of those opinions, or rather in proportion to the au-i^ 
thority of scripture, on the abundant testimony of which they rest. 
Without this liberty there is neither religion nor gospel — force alone 
prevails, — by which it is disgraceful for the christian religion to be 
supported. Without this liberty we are still enslaved not indeed,' 
as formerly, under the divine law, but, what is worst of all> under the 
law of man, or to speak more truly) under a barbarous tyranny.*-^ 
Vol. I. pp. 7y 8. 

On that great subject, the character of God, Milton has 
pv€n nothing particularly worthy of notice, except that he is 
more disposed than Christians in general, to conceive of the Su- 
preme Being under the forms and affections of human nature. 

* If God habitually assign to himself the members and form of man» 
why should we be. afraid of attributing to lum what he attributes to 
himself, so long. as what is imperfiiction and weakness^ when viewed 
in reference to. ourselves^ be considered as most complete and excel- 
lent whenever it is imputed to God/ — Vol-, I, p. 23, 

MHton i& not the flrst Christian^ who has thou^t to render 
the^Snpveme Befaig more interesting by giving him htim«i 
shape* We dovbc the wisdom of mis expedients To spi-> 
ritudize our conceptions of hkn, seems to us the true process 
for atrengdieoitiff our intimaev with him ; for in this wmv only 
can wertbink of him as immedsatoly present to our minos; A$ 
fiir asTwe give him- a material ftosn, 'we must asaign to 
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pla(:e». and that place will almost necessar^ii 9^rA Mtfl^(#^tffi^ 
and tliu$ we shall remove hini from the aoi^ w^cb ii^if p;^ 
temple jBesideSf a de^nlte form .d^^(^ >iicit)]t ,(j(pd,'^ ^f^mp 
Wliich is his supreme distin.ctic>D, and on no.^cpun[t,|^'|^^|^ 
scvived ; for strauge a^ it w,a^ j^em ta t^e, w)ib ]^f(^ 4W!t 
(JQifeir own natures this In/^fnprehensible attripnl^.^;iilia^ 
wbich above all things constitutes the correapQndem€vx>iU49R* 
tatioDy if we may so speak^. of Clod to the human mind» .,. f 
In treatmg of God's EiBdency, Milton strenuously maijDr 
tains human freedom, io opposition to the Calvinistio aogtrii^^ 
of predestination. He mamtains, that God's decrees dp p^ 
encroach on moral liberty ; for our free agency is thj5. reiy 
object decreed and predestined by the Creator* tt^ t(m^r 
tains that some of the passagi^s of scripture^ which sp^k-Qf 
election, are to be understood of an election to outward prr^ 
lesesy not to everlasting life; and that in oth^^r (fp^^^,w]l^cp 
raate to the future state, the election spoken of is not an ar1>i- 
trary choice of individuals, but of that dttss oit desoi^ti^n of 
persons, be it large or small, who shall comply ivith &t6 ^t^ 
scribed terms of salvadon; in other words, it is & eoi^didoilKI^ 
not an absolute election, and such that every individual, tf;fii 
will, may be included in it. Milton has so far told us ixuSu 
We wish we could add, that he had thrown hew light pn £r^ 
agency. This great sul^^ct has indeed baffled as y^^tjbp 
deepest thinkers, and seems now to be, oonsknml) ^ith ^tber 
sublime topics, under the sweeping deDoiiiinfii]0n>of2Mta^ 
mcs, to general neglect But let it not be ffirea up im despaw. 
The time is coming, when the human intolect is tOjSt^eMlp 
new fields, and to view itself, and its Creatdr, and tfie beS- 
verse from new positions, and we trust that the darkn'^ 
which has so long hung over our moral nature veill be rfli- 
dually dispersed. This attribute of free agency, Arovgn 
which an intelligent being is strictly and properly a causi^',9J[i 
agent, an originator, of moral good or moral evil^ and nlij^ijft 
mere machine, determined by outward influencei? or bf a,#ep- 
cret yet resistless ^ciency of God, whioh virtually iiiuikes 
Him the author and only author of all human aotitms^-^lUs 
moral freedom, wfaieh is the best image of thl» opeativ^taergy 
of the Deity, seems to us thieiidbfest objeet of pMl6soplddEd 
investigation. However questioned and darkened by a heift 
of metaphysicians, it is recognised in the comn^on conscioii^ 
ness of every human being, it is the ground of responsibiS[(y> 
the fountain of moral feeling. It is involved in all moral juw* 
ments and afiecdons, and thus |plves to social life Its whole 
interest ; whilst it is the chief tie between the soul and its 
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Creator. . The fact, that philosophers have attempted to dis- 
card free ag&c^ frbin their explanations of moral phaenomena, 
and to subject all human action to necessity, to mechanical 
causes, or oth^r extraneous influences, is proof enough, that 
the science of the mind has as yet penetrated little q^eafli 
the surface, that the depths of the soul are still unexplor^flH^ 
Milton naturally passes from his chapter on ihe Supreipro 
Being to the consideration of those topics, which have alw^j^ 
been connected with this part of theology; we mean the clitf- 
racter of Jesus Christ, and the nature of the Holy Spirit. 'All 
Our readers are probably aware that Milton has here declared 
himself an anti-trinitarian, and strenuously asserted the strict 
and proper unity of God. His chapter on * The Son of God* 
Is the most elaborate one in the work. His * prefatory remarks* 
are highly interesting, as joining with a manly assertion of 
his right, an affectionate desire to conciliate the Christians 
from whom he diflbred. 

' I cannot enter upon subjects of so much difficulty as the Son <f 
God and the Holy Spirit, without again premising a few introductory 
words. If indeed I were a member of the church of Rome^ which 
requires implicit obedience to its creed on all points of faith^ I should 
have acquiesced from education or habit in its simple decree and au- 
thority^ even though it denies that the doctrine of the trinity, as now 
received, is capable of being proved from any passage of Scripture. 
But shice I enrol myself among the number of those who acknowledge 
the word of God alone as the rule of feuth, and freely advance what 
appears to me much more clearly dedacible from the Holy Scriptures 
than the commonly received opinion, I see no reason why any one 
who belongs to the same Protes^nt or Reformed Church, and pro- 
fesses to acknowledge the same rule of faith as myself» should take 
offence at my freedom, particularly as I impose my authority on no 
one, but merely propose what I thmk more worthy of belief than the 
creed in general acceptation. I only entreat that my readers will 
ponder and examine my statements in a spirit which desires to dis- 
cover nothin|; but the truth, and with a mind free from prejudice. 
For without rotending to oppose the authority of Scripture, which 1 
conaider inviolably sacred, I only take upon myself to refute human 
inlerpretations as often as the occasion requires, conformably to my 
right or rather to my duty as a man. If indeed those with whom I have 
to contend were able to prpduce direct attestation from heaven to ^e 
tr^th of the. doctrine wlvcb fibey, espouse^, it wqul4 be nothing less 
tbap impiety to venture to ra,]SiQ, 1 do not s^y a clamour, but so much 
as a murmur against it. But inasmuch as they can lay claim to no- 
thing more than human powers, assisted by that spiritual illumination 
which is common to au, it is not unreasonable that they should on 
their part allow the privileges of diligent research and free discussion 
to another inquirer, who is seeking truth through the same means and 
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in the same way as themselvfss, and whose desire of benefiting man- 
kind is equal to their own/ — Vol. I. pp. 103, 104, 105. 

Milton teaches, that the Son of God is a distinct being from 
God, and inferior to him, that he existed before the world was 
made, that he is the first of the creation of God, and that after- 
wards, all other things were made by him, as the instrument or 
minister of his Father. He maintains, in agreement with|Dr. 
Clarke, that the Holy Spirit is a person, an intelligent agent, 
but created and inferior to God. This opinion of Milton is 
the more remarkable, because he admits, that before the time 
of Christ, the Jews, though accustomed to the phrase, Holy 
Spirit, never attached to it the idea of personality, and that 
both in the Old and the New Testament, it is often used to 
express God himself or his power^and agency. It is strange, 
that afiger these concessions, he could have found a difficulty in 

fivins a figurative interpretation to the few passages in the 
lew Testament, which speak of the Holy Spirit as a person. 
We are unable within our limits to give a sketch of Milton's 
strong reasoning against the Supreme JDivinity of Jesiis Christ. 
We must, however, pause a moment to thank God that he has 
raised up this illustrious advocate of the long obscured doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity. We can now brmg forward the 
three greatest and noblest minds of modern times, and we may 
add oi the christian era, as witnesses to that Great Truth, of 
which in an humbler and narrower sphere, we desire to be the 
defenders. Our Trinitarian adversaries are perpetually ring- 
ing in our ears the names of Fathers and Reformers. We 
take Milton, Locke and Newton, and place them in our fron^ 
and want no others to oppose to the whole array of great 
names on the opposite side. Before these intellectual suns^ 
the stars of self-named orthodoxy < hide their diminished heads/ 
To these eminent men, God communicated such unusual mea- 
sures of light and mental energy, that their names spring up 
spontaneously, when we think or would speak of the greatness 
of our nature. Their theological opinions were the fruits of 
patient, profound, reverent study of the Scriptures. They 
came to this work, with minds not narrowed by a techni^i^ 
professional education, but accustomed to broad views, to 'the 
widest range of thought. They were shackled by no party 
connexions. They were warped byno clerical ambition, and 
subdued by no clerical timidity. They came to this subject 
in the fulness of their strength, with free minds open to truth, 
and with unstained purity of life. They came to it, in an age^ 
when the doctrine of the Trinity was instilled by educa^on. 
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and upheld bv the authority of the church, and by penal laws. 
And what did these great and good men, whose intellectual 
enei^ and love of truth have made them the chief benefac-* 
tors of the human mind, — ^what, we ask, did they discover in 
the Scriptures? a triple divinity? three infinite agents? three 
infinite objects of worship? three persons, each of whom pos- 
sesses his own distinct offices, and yet shares equally in the 
godhead with the rest? No ! Scripture joined with nature 
and with that secret voice in the heart, which even idolatry 
could not always stifle, and taught them to bow reverently be- 
fore the One Infinite Father, and to ascribe to Him alone su- 
preme, self-existent Divinity. — Our principal object in these 
remarks has been to show, that as far as great names are ar- 

fuments, the cause of anti-trinitarianism, or of God's proper 
Jnity, is supported by the strongest. But we owe it to truth 
to say, that we put little trust in these fashionable^Yroofs. 
The chief use of great names in religious controversy Is to 
balance and neutralize one another, that the unawed and Un- 
fettered mind may think and judge with a due self- reverence, 
and witli a solemn sense of accountableness to God alone. 

We have called Milton an anti-trinitarian. But we have no 
desire to identify him with any sect. His mind was too inde- 
pendent and universal to narrow itself to human creeds and 
parties. He is supposed to have separated himself in his last 
years from all the denominations around him; and were he now 
living, we are not sure that he would find one to which he 
would be strongly attracted. He would probably stand first 
among that class of Christians, more numerous than is sup- 
posed, and, we hope, increasing, who are too jealous of tne 
rights of the mind, and too dissatisfied with the clashing sy- 
stems of the age, to attach themselves closely to any party; in 
whom the present improved state of theology has created a 
consciousness of defect, rather than the triumph of acquisition ; 
who, however partial to their own creed, cannot persuade them- 
selves, that it is the ultimate attainment of the human mind;» 
and that distant ages will repeat its articles as reverently as the 
Catholics do the decrees of Trent J who contend earnestly for 
free inquiry, not because all who inquire will think as they do, 
but because some at least maybe expected to outstrip them, and 
to be guides to higher truth. With this nameless and spread- 
ing class, we have strong sympathies. We want new light, and 
care not whence it comes; we want reformers worthy of the 
name; and we should rejoice in such a manifestation of Chris- 
tianity, as would throw all present systems into obscurity. 

We come now to a topic, on which Milton will probably 
startle a majority of readers. He is totally opposed, as were 
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most of the ancient philosophers, to the doctrine, of God's 
creating the universe out of nothing. He maintsdns, that there 
can be no action without a passive. material on which the act 
is exerted, and that accordingly the world was iramod out of a 
pre-existent matter. To the question^ what and whence is 
this primary matter ? he answers, it is from God, ^ an efflux of 
the Deity.' < It proceeded from God,' and consequently no 
additionid existence was produced by creation, nor is matter 
capable of annihilation. A ^ecimen of his speculations on 
this subject is given in the following quotation. 

' It is clear then that the world was framed out of matter of some 
kind or other. For since action and passion are relative terms, and 
since, consequently, no agent can act externally, unless there be some 
patient, such as matter, it appears impossible that God could have 
cre^ed this world out of nothing ; not from any defect of power on 
his part, but because it was necessary that something should have 
previously existed capable of receiving passively the exertion of the 
divine efficacy. Since, therefore, both Scripture'and reason concur in 
pronouncing that all these things were made, not out of nothing, but 
OAitof matter, it necessarily follows, that matter mu$t either have 
always existed independently of God, or have originated frotJi God at 
BoAie particular point of time. That matter should have been always 
independent of God, (seeing that it is only a passive principle, depen* 
dent on the Deity, and subservient to him ; and seeing, moreover, 
that as in number, considered abstractly, so also in time or eternity 
there is no inherent force or efficacy,) that matter, I say, should have 
existed of itself from all eternity, is inconceivable. If on the contrary 
it did not exist from all eternity, it is difficult to understand from 
whence it derives its origin. There remains, therefore, !Mit one sola* 
tioo of. the difficulty, for which moreover we have the authority of 
Scripture, aamely, that all things are of God.'*— Vol. I. pp. 236, 237. 

This doctrine naturally led Milton to another, viz. that 
there is no ground for the supposed distinction between body 
and soul ; for if matter is an * ^ux of the Deity,' it is plainly 
susceptible of intellectual functions. Accordingly our author 
affirms, 

' That man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one and in- 
dividual, not compound or separable, not, according to the common 
opinion, made up and framed of two distinct and different natures, as 
or soul and body,«— but the whole man is soul, and the soul man, that 
is to say, a body, or substance individual, animated, sensitive, and 
rational/---Vol. I. pp. 250, 251. 

We here karn thata passage in Paradise Lost, which we have 
admired as poetry, was deemed by Milton sound philosophy. 

' O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return. 
If not depraved from good, created all * '" 
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Such to perfection^ one first matter aU, 
Indued with Tarious forms^ various degreea 
Of substance^ and in things that live^ of life ; 
' But more refined, more spiritous, and pure. 
As nearer to him plac*d, or nearer tending 
Each in their several active spheres assign d> 
Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportion d to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalky from thence the leaves 
More aery, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes $ flow'rs and their fruity 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed. 
To vital spirits aspire, to animal. 
To intellectual: Par. Lost, b. v. lines 469--485. 

Tliese speculations of Milton will be received in this age 
with more favour or with less aversion, than in bis own ; for, 
from the time of Locke, the discussions of philosophers have 
tended to unsettle our notions of matter, and no man is hardy 
enough now to say, what it is, or what it may not be. The 
idealism of Berkeley, though it has never organized a sect, has 
yet sensibly influenced the modes of thinking among metaphy- 
sicians ; and the coincidence of this system with the theory of 
certaiii Hindoo philosophers, may lead us to suspect, that it 
contains some great latent truth, of which the European and 
Hindoo intellect, so generally at variance, have caught a 
glimpse. Matter is indeed a Proteus, which escapes us at the 
mom^it we hope to seize it. Priestley was anxious to mi^ke 
the soul material; but for this purpose, he was.ohUged to 
change matter from a substance into a power, that is, into no 
matter at all ; so that he destroyed in attempting to diftise 
it. We have thrown out these remarks, to rescue Milton's 
memory from the imputation, which he was the last man to 
deserve, of irreverence towards God ; for of this some will deem 
him guilty in tracing matter to the Deity as its fountain. 
Matter, which seems to common people so mtelli^ble, is still 
wrapt in mystery. We know it only by its relation to mind, 
or as an assemblage of powers to awaken certain sensations. 
Of its relation to God, we may be said to know nothings 
Perh^>% as knowledge advances, we shall discover that the 
Creator is bound to his works by stroller and more intimate 
ties, than we now imagine. We do not then quarrd with such 
su^estions as Milton's, though we cannot but wonder at the 
earnestness with which he follows out such doubtful speculations. 

Milton next proceeds to the consideration of man's state 
in Paradise, and as marriage was the only social relation then 
subsisting^ he introduces here his. views of that institution, 
and of polygamy, and divorce. These views show, if not the 
soundness, yet the characteristic independence of his mind« 
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No part of his book has given such of&nce< as his doctrine of 
the lawfubiess of polygamy, and yet no wkefe is he less 
liable to reproach. It is plain that his ermr was fenqded on 
his reverence for Scripture. He saw that polygamy was al- 
lowed to the best men in the Old Testament, to patriarchs 
before the law, who, he says, were the objects of God's spe- 
cial favour, and to eminent individuals in subsequent ages ; 
and finding no prohibition of it in the New Testament, he 
believed, that not only holy men would be traduced, but 
Scripture dishonoured, by pronouncing it morally evU. We 
are aware that some will say, that the practice is condemned 
in the New Testament; and we grant that it is censured 
by implication in these words of Christ, ^ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife^ except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery.'* But we believe it to 
be an indisputable faet, that although Christianity was fiist 
preached in Asia, which bad been from the earliest c^es the 
seat of polygamy, the Apostles never denounced it as a crime, 
and never required their converts to put away all wives but 
one. What then? some may say, *are you too the advo- 
cates of the lawfulness of polygamy ?' We answer, Na We 
consider our religion as decidedly hostile to this practice; 
and we add, what seems to us of great importance, that this 
hostility is not the less decided, because no express prohi- 
bition of polygamy is found in the New Testament; l!»r 
Christianity is not a system of precise legislation, marking 
out with literal exactness every thing to be done, and every 
thing to be avoided ; but an inculc£Ution of broad principles) 
which it entrusts to individuals and to society to be applied 
accoi*ding to their best discretion. It is thix)ugh this gene- 
p6us peculiarity, that Christianity is fitted to be a universal' 
religion. Through this, it can subsist and blend itself with 
all stages of society, and can live in the midst of abuses^ 
which it silently and powerfully overcomes, but against which 
it would avail Uttle, were it immediately to lift up the voice of 
denunciation. We all know, that long-cherished corruptions) 
which have sent their roots through the whole frame of a €om- 
iMnitv, cannot be torn up at once, without dissolving society. 
To Christianity is committed the sublime office of eradicating 
all the errors amd evils of the world ; but this it does by a 
proeess corresponding with man's nature, by working a gra- 
dual revolution in the mind, which in its turn works a safe and 
effectual revolution in manners and life. No argument, there- 
fore, in favour of a practice can be adduced from the lact^ 
that it is not explicitly reprobated in the New Testament* 

* Matt. xix. 9. 
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For exaitipl^ Ckcisiiamty west ibrih into GOinniuiiitte% whei« 
muldlftides were held in slai^eiy, and all ranks were ground 
end oppressed by despotism ; abuses on which the spirit of 
ourreligion irowns as sternly as on any which can be named. 
Yet Christtanity did not command the master to free his slaves^ 
Off the despot to descend from hia absolute throne ; but satis- 
fied itself with proclaiming sublime truths in pegard to God's 
paternal .character and. administration, and broad and gene- 
rous- priiid|)les of action : leaving to tibese the work of break- 
ing eva:ty cbatn by a giadoal, inward, irresistiUe influence, and 
of-asserting the essential equaHty and unalienable rights of the 
whde buraan race.)— We cannot leave this topic, wiUiout add- 
kigi ihftt not only Milton's error on polygamy, but many other 
AQxious mistai^s, have resulted &om measuring Christicmily 
•by the condition bf the primitive church, as if that were the 
standard of faith and practice, as if every thing allowed then 
were wise and good, as if the religion were then unfolded in 
^1 its power and extent The truth is, that Christianity was 
tb^i in its infancy* The Apostles communicated its great 
truths to the rude minds of Jews and Heathens ; but the pri- 
mitive church did not and could not understand all that was 
involved in those principles, all the applications of which they 
<are susceptible, all the influences they were to exert on the 
human mind, all the combinations they were to form with the 
new truths which time was to unfold, all the new lights in 
which they were ^ be placed, all the adaptations to human na- 
ture and to more advanced states of society, which they were 
progressively to manifest. In the first age the religion was 
administered with a wise and merciful conformity to the capa- 
cities of its recipients. With the progress of intelligence^ and 
the developement of the moral faculties, Christianity is freeing 
itself^ and ought to be fr^d, from the local, temporary and ac- 
cidental associations of its childhood. Its great principles are 
coming forth more distinctly and brightly, and condemning 
abuses and errors, which have passed current for ages. This 
great truth, for such we deem it, thai Christianity is a growing 
Ught, and that it must be more or less eKpounded by every 
age for itself was not sufficiently apprehended by Milton; 
nor is it now understood as it will be. For want of appre- 
hending it, Christianity is administered now too much as it 
was in ages, when nothmg of our literature, philosophy, and 
spirit of imprr^ement existed ; and consequently it does not, 
we fear, exert that endre and supreme sway over strong and 
cultivated minds which is its due, and which it must one day 
obtain. 

Mikon has connected with polygamy the subject of divorce. 
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on niiiek bekknowo Horhtem dKbrod^/nM Mttfy^^iMttei^ 
He slrdQ^outdy nwinteiitft dnifad wDrk nklcff nrfiftt^ ittld^ ifiOM^ 
L^gdljr in otb«r treidbes^.tlwft the viuUtiaH' of tl» xn«rfteg« 
l>ea i^.not the sdb ground of cKvoeo^but thfirtt^tb^|ier[llftaid 
i^iTupdon of peace and afieodon by matnal'diflteeiffWlttiA 
unlkindnes^ is a suffidumt Teasoiiy' for disaoMi^ ibe OMjjttjiidf 
relatioiu On this tofuo 5ve cannot enlarge* ^ ^' ^-^^ 

. We now arrive at ibat . part of Mifaoirs iraris, in iviifcttfttft 
poHferful mind nu^bt hame been expected to look beyon^^tto 
pjT^ai^ minions of bis day» but in wbiob be hmMl<fwM tb0 
^^iiaXm r(9aa almost, without dcTintion, seldom notnsmgdiffieui^ 
lil$$»).wd bacdly seaming to know their existence* vf^ wif» 
to ^e gimt wbjects of. the moral condition of maiddnd, and 
^ r^demp^n fay Jesus Christ. The doctrine of originid'ijyb! 
be has assumed as tme^ and his fidth in it was eTidc<n<l^ 
strengthened by Ins doctrine of the identity of the amd^fffim 
the podys in consequence of which be teacliest that tottlft Wfe 
propagated from parents to childr^^ and not immediatd|y db^ 
rived from God, and tbat they are bom with an herMDtary 
taint, just as the body contracts hereditary dsease* it is faotni- 
^iating to add, tbat.be supports this doctnne of the pvoi^a^attot 
of ^in by physical contwion, on the groimd, that it r^evtt 
^he Creator from the cnarge of origmatinff the comiptilia 
which we are said to bring mto life; as tf Uke infimltdy {Mor^ 
and good God could, by a covert wency^ infect wilii moral 
evil the passive and powerless mincf of the infant, and ^ben 
absolve himself of the horrible work by imputing it to instnv- 
ments of his own ordination ! Milton does not, however, be- 
lieve in total depravity, feding that this would free men from 
guil^ by taking away all power ; and he therefore leaves us ft 
portion of the divine image, not Plough to give us a <^ance of 
virtue but enough to take away excuse from sin. Such are 
the < t^der mercies' of theo^gy I With respect to CSiristfa 
mediation, be supposes, that Christ saves us by bearing our 
punishment and in this way satisfying God's justice. Hfo 
views indeed are not expiessed witii much precision, and ^eem 
tq have been Jbrmed without much investigation. On tliese 
great subjects, of human nature and redemption, wie confess, 
w^ are disam)ointed in finding the spirit of Milton satisMng 
itself with the degrading notions which prevailed around him. 
But we remember, that it is the order of Providence, that the 
greatest minds should sympathize much with their a^ and 
that they contribute the mo^re to the process of mankind, by 
i^ot advancing too fast and too £u: beyond their cotemporariea. 
In this part of his work, Milton maintuns, that the death 
Uireateped to sin extends equally to body and soul, which in- 



me^r ^. be tbw prDoeeds to defend "widi k» wiitl powi^ tiid 
BMRlssiiiy nfe^miQC^ thRt -aE'CGBsdoasntss is *Bti<pefldcfd be^ 
IWjeraideiitii'- and* the jr^savreotioii. We have noialth in ihiy 
i^wioOf\m%^vre'XtBpeat theoanraae with which he admits and 
iiiuQtUinsivliatever oan be fairly oeduoed from his opiniokis. 

Having concluded die subject of redemption) he passes to 
mhati be calls 'faan's vcnovotiony or the change whereby the 
mMx is bnottght iato a state of graoe^ and here, though he is 
QOl tJways perspicnoQSy^et he seldom deviates f^om what witd 
tlie&the beaten road* We owe it, however, to Milton^ tosay^ 
tjbt4f abhou^ he sometimes a|)pvoacfaed, be neter acbpted 
Caibitiism* ' All the ifistinguiBlung artides of that ereed, 1)etal 
^^twlty^ election and reprobationi Christ dying for tlie ekct 
WIJ9 irresiatible grace, the pei^severance of the saints^ and jus^ 
^catiea by- mere ifdth,-^-ail ore denied and opposed by him, 
•ad some with great strength. Swayed as Milton was by the 
age in which he lived, his spirit could not be subdued to the 
h^BUl^withering &ith c£ the Genevan School. 
' We nolir come jto a subject, in which Milt<m was deeply in-» 
terested, we mean Christian Libaty, under which head may 
be included the discipline of the cnurdi, the power of minis<« 
ters, and the riehts of the people. To vindicate the liber^ of 
CShristians, and to secure them from all outward impositions 
and ordinances, he maintains that the whole Mosaic law is abo- 
lished, .so that no part is binding on Christians ; a doctrine 
which may startle many who believe that the moral precepts 
of. that law are as binding now as ever. But such persons 
differ litde in realitv from Milton, whose true meaning is, that 
these precepts bind Christians, not throueh the authority d 
Moses, which is wholly done awav, but only because they are 
taken up and incorporated into Christianity, which is our only 
law, and which has set forth whatever was permanently valu- 
able in Judaism in a more perfect form, and with mare poweiv 
iill sanctions. 

, As another branch of the liberty of Christians, he main- 
tains, as we may well suppose^ the right of every believer to 
consult the Scriptures and to judge ofthem for himself. Not 
satisfied with this, be takes the ground of Quakerism, and 
maintains that the Christian, in addition to the Scriptures, has 
im inward guides with which no human authority should in^ 
terfere. 

' Under the Gospel we possess, as it were, a twofold scripture, one 
exieraal, whieb is the written word, and the other internal, which is 
the Uoly.Spirit^ writton in the hearts of believers, according to the 
promise o{'Qod> and with the intent that it should by no means be 
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neglected/ Vd. IL p. 1 72. * Tke «xt(rntl seriptOK » *- •- Im bien 
liable to frequent GCkervption^ afid in some itistanoes has ibecncoiw 
rupted> through the number* and occasionally the bad ftdth of thoie 
by whom it has been handed down^ the variety and discrepancy of 
the original manuscripts and the additional diversity produced hv 
subsequent transcripts and printed editions. But the Spirit whicn 
leads to truth cannot be corrupted, neither is it easy to deceive a 
man who is really spiritual.' p. 173. * It is difficult to conjecture the 
purpose of Providence in committing the writings of the New Tes- 
tament to such nncertain and variatyle guardianship, utiless it were to 
teach us by this very circumstance^ that the Spirit which is given to 
US is a more certain guide than Scripture, whom, therefore, it is our 
duty to follow.' p. 1 74. ' Hence it foliowsi, that when an acquiesoeMe 
in. human opinions or an obedience to Jhuman authority in naattera of 
religion is exacted, in the name either of the cbtjurch or of tbechnsttan 
m£^strate, from those who are themselves led individually by the 
Spirit of God, this is in effect to impose a yoke» not on man, but an 
the Holy Spirit itself.' p. 176. 

This, in words, is genuine Quakerism ; but whether Milton 
understood by the Holy Spirit that immediate revelation, which 
forms the leading doctrine of that creed, we doubt. To this 
doctrine it may beNobjected, and we think Milton must have 
felt the objection, that it disparages and discourages our facul- 
ties, and produces inaction of mind, leading men to expect 
from a sudden flash from heaven the truth, which we are tau£;ht 
to seek by the right use of our own powers. We imagine, that 
Milton believed that the Holy Spirit works with and by our 
own understandings, and, instead of superseding reason, invi- 
gorates and extends it But this is not the only place where 
his precise views are obscured by general expressions, or by 
rapid and superficial notices of subjects. 

In Milton's views of the church and the ministry, we have 
other proofs of his construing the Scriptures in tne manner 
most favourable to Christian Liberty. He teaches that the 
universal Church has no head but Christ, and that the power 
arrogated by popes, councils, and bishops, is gross usurpation. 
In regard to particular churches, he is a strict congregation- 
alist. Each church, he says, is competent to its own govern- 
ment, and connected with others only by the bond of charity. 
No others are authorized to interfere with any of its concerns, 
but in the way of brotlierly counsel. 

'Every church consisting of the above parts,' (i. e. well instructed 
believers,) * however small its numbers, is to be considered as in itself 
an integral and perfect church, so far as regards its religious rights ; 
nor has it any superior on earth, whether individual, or assembly; or 
convention, to whom it can be lawfully required to render submissHMi; 
inaanuch as no believer out of its pale, nor any order or council of 
men whatever, has a greater right than itself to expect a porticipiiwn 
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m tbe. wfitteii wtnl and Ihepramiscci, in the presence of Christ, in the 
presidtai; influence t)f the Spirit, and in those gracious gifts which ate 
the rewaxd of united prayer.* — ^Vol. II. p» 193. 

The choice of the mitiister, he says, belongs to the people. 
The minister, if possible, should serve the church gratuitously, 
and live by the labour of his own hands. This unpaid service 
he pronounces more noble and consonant to our Lord's exam- 
ple and that of the Apostles. In accordance with these views, 
he favours the idea of a church consisting of few members. 

^ AH that pertains to the worship of God and the salvation of he- 
Kevers, all, in shorty that is necessary to constitute a church, may 
be duly and orderly transacted in a particular church, within the walls 
of a prWate house, and where the numbers assembled are inconsider- 
able. Nay^ such a church, when in compliance with the interested 
views of its pastor it allows of an increase of numbers beyond what b 
oonvenient, deprives itself in a great measure of the advantages to 
be derived from meedng in common.' — Vol. II. p. 194. 

He maintains that ministers are not to monopolize public 
instruction, or the administration of the ordinances ; but that 
all Christians, having sufficient gifts, are to participate in these 
services. 

' The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, not after 
the present mode, hut according to the apostolical institution, which 
did not ordain that an individual, and he a stipendiary, should have 
the sole right of speaking from a higher place, but that each believer 
in turn should be authorized to speak, or prophecy, or teach, or ex- 
hort, according to his gifts ^ insomuch that even the weakest among 
the brethren had the privilege of asking questions, and consulting the 
elders and more experienced members of the congregation.' — Vol. IL 
p. 203. ' Any believer is competent to act as an ordinary minister, 
according as convenience may require, provided only he be endowed 
with the neccRsary gifts ; these gifts constituting his mission.* p. 153. 
' If therefore it be competent to any believer whatever to preach the 
gospel, provided he be furnished with the requisite gifts, it is also 
competent to him to administer the rite of baptism ; inasmuch as the 
latter office is inferior to the former.' p. l.*)?. 'With regard to the 
Lord's supper also, it has been shown, in the preceding chapter, that 
all are entitled to participate in that rite, but that the privilege of 
dispensing the elements is confined to no particular man^ or order of 
men.' p. 158. 

We entirely accord with the spirit of freedom which these 
passages breathe ; but from some of the partiqular views we 
dissent. The great error of Milton lies in supposing that the 
primitive church was meant to be a model for all ages. But 
can we suppose^ that the church at its birth, when it was poor^ 
persecuted, hemmed in by Judaism and Heathenismy supplied 
ittper&ctly with writtm rales and records, d^)eiideiit for in- 
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struction chiefly on inspired teachers, and composed of < 
who had grown up and been steeped in Jewish and Headien- 
errors,— can we imagine, that in these circumstances -the 
church took a form which it ought to retain as sacred and 4m* ' 
alterable, in its triumphs, and prosperity, and diflhsion, and ia 
ages of greater light and refinement? We know that in the 
first ages there were no ministers with salaries, or edifices fbr* 
public worship. Christians met in private houses, and some* 
times in the obscurest they could find. On these occasions, 
the services were not monopolized by an individual, but shared 
by the fraternity ; nor is there a hint in the New Testament 
that the administration of the Lord's Supper and Baptism was 
confined to the minister. But in all this we have no rule for 
the present day. Indeed it seems to us utterly repugnant to 
the idea of a universal religion, intended for all ages and na- 
tionsy and for all the progressive states of society to the end 
of the world, to suppose that in its infancy it esitablished an 
order of worship, instruction and discipline, which wafi to re^ 
main inviolable in all future times. This doctrine of an' inflex- 

4 

ible form, seems to us servile, superstitious, and dispar^ng (» * 
Christianity. Our religion is too spiritual and inward, and cares 
too little about its exterior, to bind itself in this everlasting 
chain. The acknowledged indefiniteness of the New Testa- 
ment in regard to this subject, is no mean proof of the enlarged 
and prospective wisdom of its founder. We believe, that with 
the diflusion of liberal views, the question will arise, whether 
our religion cannot be taught and administered in methods and 
forms more adapted, than those which now prevail, to its spirit 
and great design, to the principles of human nature, and to 
the condition and wants of society. Among the changes which 
may grow from this discussion, we do not anticipate the adop- 
tion of Milton's plan of sentencing ministers to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow; for we think that we see 
reasons m the general spread of knowledge, for enlarging ikeir 
means and opportunities of study and intellectual cuhure^ that 
they may meet the increasing demand for more enlightened 
inculcation of Christian truth. At the same time, it seems to 
us not unlikdy, that, in conformity to Milton's suggestion, pub- 
lic instruction, instead of continuing to be a monopoly of mi- 
nisters, may be extended freely to men of superior intellig^ice 
and piety, and that the results of this arrangement may be, the 
infusion of new life, power, and practical wisdom into reli^ous 
teaching;, and tile substitution c^ a more natural, free and va- 
rious eloquence for the technical and monotonous mode of 
treating subjects, which clings so often and so obstinat^ to 
the performances of the pulpit. — Again, we do not expecU 
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anu»ig/tfae cbaDgos <^ £01118 andontward worship^ that Chns* 
tiaoSf ta raeet our author's yiews, will shut thdr diurches^ and 
iQ6Qt iu- private houses; for large. religious edifices, and laroe 
ccmgregatious seem to us anumg the important means of cSkr 
leotiug and interesting iu Christianity the mass of the wm^ 
munity. But perhaps narrower associations for religious im« 
provemeat may be formed, in which the formalities of public 
worship will be relaxed, and Christians may reap the benefits 
of the more familiar and confidential meetings of the primitive 
converts. It is indeed a great question, how the public ad- 
ministration of Christianity, including modes of discipline^ in- 
struction and worship, may be rendered more impressive and 
effiactoal. This field is almost untrodden ; but if we read ar^t 
the signs of the times, the day for exploring it draws nigh. 

; We have said that whilst we dissent from some o£ Milton's 
views on the subject of our present remarks, we sifpree in tkeir 
spi/it. It was evidently the aim of all his suggestions to strip 
the clergy, as they are called, of that peculiar, i^rtificial sano 
tiiy, with which superstition had long arrayed them, and whidi 
bad made their simple, benignant office one of the worst in- 
struments of ambition and despotism. We believe that this 
institution will never exert its true and full power on the church 
and on the world, until the childish awe;, with which it baa 
been viewed^ shall be exchanged for enlightened esteem ; and 
until men, instead of expecting from it certain mysterious^ un?* 
defined influences^ shall see in it a rational provision for con* 
veying iiapoitant truth, and for promoting virtue and hap^ 
piness, not by magic, but according to the fixed laws of human 
nature. 

The remainder of the ^ Treatise on Christian Doctrine' fiur-: 
nishes topics on which we should willingly remark ; but we 
have only time to glance at the opinions in which Milton dif-. 
fers from the majority. He r^ects infant baptism, and argues 
against it with his usual earnestness and strength. He not 
only affirms with many other Christians, that the fourth com- 
mandment relating to the Sabbath is abolished with the rest 
of the Mosaic system, but .maintains, what few have done, 
that under the Gospel no time is appointed for public wor- 
ship, but that the observance of the &r$t day of the week rests 
wholly on expediency, and on the agreement of Christians. 
He believes, that Christ is to appear visibly for the judgment 
of the wiurld, and that he will reign a thousand years on earth, 
at the end of which period Satan will assail tne church with 
an innumerable confederacy, and be overwhelmed with ever-< 
lasting ruin. He speaks cf the judgment as beginning with 
Christ's second .advent, and as comprcjb^nding: his, whole go- 
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vernmeat through the milleniomy as well as the ctosing^ scene) 
when sentence will be pronounoed on evil angels, and on the 
whole human race. ^*^ We have now gcven, we believe,' all the 
peculiarities of Milton's faith. As k>r that large psjrt of his 
work, in which he has accumulated scriptural proofs of dook 
trines and duties in which all Christians are agreed, its gene* 
ral tenour may be understood without further remarks. 

It may now be asked, what is the value of this book ? We 
prize it chiefly as a testimony to Milton's profound reverence 
for the christian religion, and an assertion of the freedom and 
rights of the mind. We are obliged to say, that the work 
throws little new light on the great subjects of which it treats. 
Some will say, that this ought not to surprise us ; for new 
light is not to be looked for in the department of theology. 
But if this be true, our religion may be charged with the want 
of adaptation to our nature in an essential point; for one of the 
most striking features of the human mind is its thirst for con- 
stantly enlarging knowledge^ and its proneness to lose its in-* 
terest in subjects which it has exhausted. The chief cause of 
Milton's failure was, that he sought truth too exclusively in 
the past, and among the dead. He indeed called no nan 
master, and disclaimed the authority of Fathers, and was evi- 
dently dissatisfied with all the sects which had preceded or 
were spread around him. Still he believed in the perfection of 
the primitive church, and that Christianity, instead of beii^ 
carried forward, was to be carried back to its original pu^ 
rity. To use his own striking language, ^ the lovely form of 
trudi/ which Christians at first embraced, ^had been hewn 
into a thousand pieces, like the mangled body of Osiris, and 
scattered to the four winds ;' and ccmsequently he believed^ that 
the great di^fy of her friends was ' to gather up limb by limb^ 
and oring. together every joint and member.' In conformity 
with this doctrine, he acted too much as an eclectic the- 
ologian, ouUing something from almost every sect, and en- 
deavouring to form an harmonious system from materials 
^ gathered from the four winds.' He would have done better, 
had he sought truth less in other minds, and more in the com- 
munion of his own soul with Scripture, Nature^ God» and 
itself. The fact is, that the church, from its banning* has 
been imperfect in knowledge and practice, and our busine&s is, 
not to rest in the past, but to use it as a means of a purer and 
brighter futurity. Christianity began to be corrupted at its 
birth, to be debased by earthly mixtures, as soon as it touched 
the earth. The seeds of that corruption which grew and shot 
up into die overshadowii^ despotism of papal Rome, were sown 
in the age of the Apostles, as we learn in the Epistles; and we 
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infer, from the condition of the world, thiit nothing but a sta^ 
psndous moral miracle, subverting all the laws of the human 
Blind, could have prevented their developement Who, that 
understands human nature, does not know, that old associa- 
tions are not broken up in a moment ; that to minds, plunged 
in a midnight of error, truth must gradually open like the 
dawning day ; that old views will mingle with the new ; that 
<dd ideas, which we wish to banish, will adhere to the old 
words to which they were formerly attached ; and that the 
sudden and entire eradication of long-rooted errors would be 
equivalent to the creation of a new intellect ? How long did 
the Apostles, under Christ's immediate tuition, withstand his 
instructions ? Even Peter, after the miraculous illununadon 
of the day of Pentecost, remained ignorant, until the message 
from £)orneliu8, of that glorious feature of Christianity, the 
abolition of the Jewish peculiarity, and the equal participation 
of the Gentiles with the Jews in die blessings c^ the Messiah. 
As soon as Christianity was preached, it was blended with 
Judaism, which had power to neutralize the authority of Paul 
in many churches. In like manner, it soon began to be ^spoiled'. 
of its simplicity ^ by philosophy and science falsely so called,' 
and to be encumbered by pagan ceremonies. The first Chris« 
tians were indeed brought into 'wonderful li^t,' if their cbrL^ 
tian state be compared with the darkness from which they had ' 
emerged ; but not if compared with the perfection of know- 
ledge to which Christ came to exalt the human race. The 
earliest Fathers, as we learn from their works, were not recep- 
tive of large communications of truth. Their writings abound 
in puerilities and marks of childish credulity, and betray that 
indistinctness of vision, which is experienced by men,* who is* 
me from thick darkness into the light of day. In. the ages of 
barbarism, which followed the fall of the Roman empire, 
Christianity, though it answered wise purposes of Providence^ 
was more and more disfigured and obscured. The Reforma- 
tion was indeed a glorious era ; but glorious for its reduction 
of papal and clerical power, aitd for the partial liberation of 
the mind, rather than for immediate improivements of men's 
apprehensions of Christianity. Some of the reformers invented 
or brought back as injurious errors as those they overthrew. 
Luthef^s consubstantiation difiered from the pope's transub- 
stanliation by a syllable^ and that was all the gain; and we may 
safely say, tibuat tranmbstantiation was a less monstrous do^ 
trine than the five points of Calvin. How vain, therefore, was 
Milton's search for < the mangled Osiris,' for * the lovely form 
and immortal features of tni£,' in the history of the church ! 
Let us not be misunderstood, as if we would cut off the pre- 
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sent age from the past We mean not, that Milton should 
have neglected the labours of his predecessors. He beliered 
justly, that all the periods and generations of the human &mfly 
are bound together by a sublime connexion, and that the wis- 
dom of each age is chiefly a derivation from all preceding ages, 
not excepting the most ancient, just as a noble stream, through 
its whole extent and in its widest overflowings, still holds com- 
munication with its infant springs, gushing out perhaps in the 
depths of distant forests, or on the heights of solitary moun- 
tains. We only mean to say, that the stream of religions 
knowledge is to swell and grow through its whole course, and 
to receive new contributions from gitted minds in successive 
generations. We only r^ret that Milton did not draw more 
from the deep and full fountains of his own soul. We wish 
only to teach, that antiquity was the infancy of our race, and 
that its acquisitions, instead of being rested in, are to bair us 
onward to new heights of truth and virtue. We mean not to 
complain of Milton for not doing more. He rendered to man* 
kind a far greater service than that of a teacher of an improved 
theology. He taught and exemplified that spirit of intelleo- 
tual freedom, tiirough which all the great conquests of truth 
are to be achieved, and by which the numan mmd is to att»n 
to a new consciousness of its sublime fitculties, and to invigo- 
rate and expand itself forever. 

We here close our remarks on Milton. In ofiering this 
tribute, we have aimed at something higher than to express 
and gratify our admiration of an emment man. We believe 
that an enlightened and exalted mind is a brighter manifesta* 
tion of God than the outward universe; and we have set forth, 
as we have been able, the praises of an illustrious servant of 
the Most High, that, through him, glorv may redound to the 
Father of all spirits, the Fountain of all wisdom and magna-* 
nimous virtue. And still more ; we believe that the subume 
intelligence of Milton was Imparted, not for his own sake aciYf 
but to awaken kindred virtue and greatness in other souk* 
Far from regarding him as standing alone and unapproach- 
able, we believe that he is an illustration of what all, who are 
true to their nature, will become in the progress of their bein^; 
and we have held him forth, not to excite an ineflfectual admi- 
ration, but to stir up our own and others' breasts to an exhi- 
larating pursuit of high and ever-growing attainments in in- 
tellect and virtue. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Ephbsiaks, V. 1. 

BS YE THEKEFORE FOLLOWERS OF GOD, AS DEAR CHILDREN. 

To promote true religion is the purpose of the 
Christian ministry. For this it was ^ordained. On 
the present occasion^ therefore^ when a nc.w teacher 
is to he given to the churchy a discom'se on the cha- 
racter of true religion will not be inappropriate. I 
do not mean^ that I shall attempt^ in the limits to 
which I am now confined^ to set before you all its 
properties^ signs ^ and operations; for in so doing I 
should burden your memories with divisions and 
vague generalities^ as uninteresting as they would 
be unprofitable. My purpose is^ to delect one view 
of the subject, which seems to me of primary dig^ 
nity and importance ; and I select this, because it 
is greatly neglected, and because I attribute to this 
neglect much of the inefficacy, and many of the 
corruptions of religion. 

The text calls us to follow or imitate God, to 
seek accordance with or likeness to him ; and to do 
this, not fearfully and faintly, but with the spirit and 
hope of beloved children. The doctrine which I 
propose to illustrate, is derived inunediately from 
these words, and is incorporated with the whole 

a2 
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that ho good iu the compass of the universe, or 
within the gift of Omnipotence^ can be compared to 
a resemblance of God, or to a participation of his 
attributes* I fear no contradiction here. Likeness 
to God is the supreme gift. He can communicate 
nothing so precious, glorious, blessed as hims^. 
To hold intellectual and moral affinity with the Sh* 
preme Being, to partake his spirit, to be his chil 
dren by derivations of kindred excellence, to hear a 
growing conformity to the perlFection which we 
adore, — ^this is a feUdty which obscures and anni-- 
hilates aU other good. 

It is only in proportion to this likeness that we 
can enjoy either God, or the universe. That God 
can be known and enjoyed only through sympathy 
or kindredattributes, is a doctrine which even Grea- 
tile philosophy discerned. That the pure in heart 
can aione see and commune with the pure Divinity, 
was the sublime instruction of ancient sages as w^ 
as of inspired prophets. It is indeed the lesson of 
daily experience. To understand a great and good 
%eing, we must have the seeds of the same excel- 
lence. How quickly, by what an instinct, dx> ac> 
cordant minds recognise one another ! No attrac- 
tion is so powerftil as that which subsists between 
the truly wise, and good; whilst the brightest ex- 
cellence is lost on those who have. nothing con- 
genial in their own breasts. God becomes a real 
being to us, in proportion as his own nature is nn- 
IbMed within us. To a man who is growing in the 
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New Testament. I affirm^ and would maintain^ that 
true religion consists in proposing as our great end^ 
a growing likeness to the Supreme Being. Its no- 
blest influence consists, in making us more and 
more partakers of the Divinity. For this it is to be 
preached. Religious instruction should aim chiefly 
to turn men's aspirations and efforts to that perfec- 
tion of the soul, which constitutes it a bright image 
of God. Such is the topic now to be discussed : 
and I implore Him, whose glory I seek, to aid me 
in unfolding and enforcing it with simplicity and 
clearness, with a calm and pure zeal, and with un- 
feigned charity. 

I begin with observing, what all indeed will un- 
derstand, that the likeness to Gk>d, of which I pro- 
pose to speak, belongs to man's higher or spiritual 
nature. It has its foundation in the original and 
essential capacities of the mind. In proportion as 
these are unfolded by right and vigorous exertion, 
it is extended and brightened. In proportion as 
these lie dormant, it is obscured. In proportion as 
they are perverted and overpowered by the appetites 
and passions, it is blotted out. In truth, moral evil, 
if unresisted and habitual, may so blight and lay 
waste these capacities, that the image of God in 
man may seem to be wholly destroyed. 

The importance of this assimilation to our Cre- 
ator, is a topic, which needs no laboiured discussion. 
All men, of whatever name, or sect, or opinion, will 
meet me on this ground. All, I presume, will allow. 
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that iio good iu the compasd of the universe, or 
within the gift of Omnipotence, can be compared to 
a resemblance of God, or to a participation of his 
attributes. I fear no contradiction here. Likeness 
to God is the supreme gift. He can communicate 
nothing ao precious, glorious, blessed as himself. 
To hold intellectual and moral affinity with the Su«- 
preme Being, to partake his spirit, to be his chil 
dren by derivations of kindred excellence, to hear a 
growing conformity to the perfection which we 
adore, — this is a felicity which obscures and anni-- 
hilates all other good. 

It is only in proportion to this likeness that we 
can enjoy either God, or the universe. That God 
can be known and enjoyed only through sympathy 
or kindred.attributes, is a doctrine which even Gew^ 
tile philosophy discerned. That the pure in heart 
can akme see and commune with the pure Divinity, 
was the sublime mstmction of ancient sages as weU 
as of inspired prophets* It is indeed the lesson of 
daily experience. To understand a great and good 
'being, we nrast have the seeds of the same excel- 
lence. How quickly, by what an instinct, d^ ac- 
cordant minds recognise one anodier ! No attia^* 
lion is .80 powerftil as diat which, subsists b^ween 
the truly wise, and good ; whilst the brightest ex- 
cellence is lost on those who have nothing con- 
genial in their own breasts. God becomes a retd 
being to us, in proportion as his own nature is un* 
foMed within us. To a man who is growing in the 
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likeness of God^ fisith be^ns 'eren liere to change 
into yisioxi. He carries, within himself a proof of 
a Deity, which can only be understood by experi- 
ence. He more than believes, he feds the diiriae 
presence; and gradually rises to an intercourse 
with his Maker, to which it is not irDeverent to 
^ply the name of friendship and intimacy* The 
apostle John intended to express this truth, whai 
he tells us that he, in whom a principle of divine 
charity or benevolence has become a habit and life, 
^^ dwells in God, and Qod in him/' 

. It is plain, too, that likeness to God is the true 
and only preparation for the enjoyment of the uni- 
verse. In proportion as we approach and resemble 
the mind of God, we are brou^t into harmony with 
the creation ; for, in that proportion we possess the 
principles from which the universe sprung; we 
cany Wi&in owsdves the perfections af wWchh. 
beauty, magnificence, order, benevol^it adi^yCations, 
and boundless purposes, are the results and mani- 
feMations. Grod unfolds Inmself in has works to a 
kindoed mind. It is posatble, . that the buevity of 
these hints may expose to the charge of mysticism, 
what seems to tte. ihe calmest and clearest tradL 
I think, however, that every reflecting' man will fieel, 
that likeness to God must be a principle of sym- 
pathy or accordance with his creation ; for ihe crea* 
tion is a birth and shining fcnrth of the Divine Mind, 
^ work through which his spirit breathes. In pro- 
portion as we receive this spirit, we possess within 
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Iwnnlvee .the explanatioii .of .wfa«t we aee. We di^ 
oem more and more of God in every things from the 
frmil flower to the everlasting stars. Even in etil; 
that dark cloud whioh hangs over the creation^ we 
discern rays of light and hope, and gradually come 
to see in snfieciiig ^ and teoqrtation^ proofs and in- 
struments of ihe suUimesi purposes of Wisdom 
and LoTe« ' - ' ^ 

I have offiered these very imperfect views^ that 
I may show die great importance of the doctrine 
which I am solicitous to enforce. I wodhl tcSaeh^ 
that likeness to God is a good so .unutt^iably sur^ 
passing all other good, that whoever admits- it aa 
atttdnahle, must adknowledge it to be the c^iief aim 
ef life. I woiitd show €hat the highest and happiest 
office of'rchgion, is touring Ihe mind into grb^ing 
aeccmlanoe with Grbd, and that by the tendency of 
leUgieus^ syertems 'io this end tibeir truth and worth 
are to be chiefly 



I. am aware that it may 'be said^ that the Scrips 
tares, in speakii^ of man as made in the image of 
God, and in^calliiagiUft to imitate him, use hold and 
flguraitiVe language. It may bfe siitd^ that there it 
danger from too hteraJ: aa btteipretatton ; that God 
is an unapproachable |>eing; that I ain notfwaty 
ranted, in ascribing to miaii a like iotttnre'to the Bi-: 
vide ; that we and all things . iUuatiate the. Oe&tor. 
by contrast, not by rescnaiUance ; - that reUgion ma« 
nifests itself chiefly in ossviietioiis and ackn6lrle4j^: 
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mentB of atter worthlessness ; and that to talk of 
the greatness and divinity of the human soul, is to 
inflate that pride through which Satan fell> and 
through which man involves himaelf in that fallen 
pint's ruin. 

I answer, that, to me, scripture and reason hold 
a different language. In Christianity particularly, 
I meet perpetual testimonies to the divinity of hu- 
man nature. This whole reli^on expresses an in- 
finite concern of God for the human soul, and 
teaches that he deems no methods too expensive 
for its recovery and exaltation. Christianity, with 
one voice, calls me to turn my regards and care to 
the spirit within me, as of more worth than the 
whole outward world. It calls us to " be perfect as 
our Father in heaven is p^ect ;'' and everywhere, 
in the sublimity of its precepts, it implies and recog^ 
nises the sublime capacities of the being to whom 
they are addressed. It assures us that human virtue 
is ^^ in the sight of God of great price/' and speaks 
of the return of a human being to virtue as an event 
which increases the joy of heav^a. In the New 
Testament, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the bright- 
ness of his glory, the express and unsullied image 
of the Divinity, is seen mining with men as a 
friend and brother, offering himself as their ex- 
ample, and promising to his true followers a share 
in all his splendours and joys. In the New Testa- 
ment, God is said to communicate his own s^rit, 
and all his fulness to the human soul. In the New 
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Testament man is exhorted to aspire after ^^ honour^ 
^ory, and immortaUty ;' and Heaven^ a word ex-* 
pnessing the nearest approach to 6od^ and a divine 
happiness, is everywhere proposed as the end <rf his 
heing. In truth, the very essence of Christian faitfa 
is, that we trust in God's mercy, as revealed in Jesua 
Christ, for a state of celestial purity, in whicii we 
shall grow forever in the likeness, and knowledge^ 
and enjoyment of the Infinite Father. Lofty views 
of the nature of man are bound up and interwoven 
with the whole Christian system. Say not, that ihest 
are at war with humility ; for who was ever humUer 
than Jesus, and yet who ever possessed such a con- 
sciousness of greatness and divinity ? Say not, that 
man's business is to think of his sin, and not of his 
dignity ; for great din implies a great capacity ; it 
is the abuse of a noble nature ; and no man can be 
deeply and rationally contrite, but he who feeb, 
Aat in wrong-^ing he has resisted a divine voice, 
and warred against a divine principle, in his own 
souL — fl need not, I trust, pursue the argiunent from 
revelation. There is an argument from nature and 
reason, which seems to me so convincing, and is at 
the same time so fitted to explain what I mean b^ 
man's possession of a iike nature to God, that I 
shall pass at once to its exposition. 

That man has a kindred nature with God, and 
may bear most important and ennobling relations 
to him, seems to me to be established by a striking 
proo£ This proof you will understand, by con- 
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sidering, for a moment^ how we obtain our ideas of 
Ood. Whence come the conceptions which we in- 
ehide under that august name ? Whence do we de* 
rive our knowledge of the attributes and perfections 
which ccmstitute the Supreme Bding ? I answer, we 
derive thbm frctan our own souls* The divine attri* 
bates . are £rst developed in ourselves, and thence 
transferred :t6 our Creator. The idea of God, sub- 
Mme and awful :as it is, iis the idea of our own spi«- 
ritaal nature, purified and enlarged to infinity. In 
ours^lres are the elements of ihe Divinity. God 
then does not sustain a figurative resiembhmce to 
mKxu It is the r^embhtnce of d. parent to a child, 
the likeness of a kiiidred nature. 

« 

' We call God a Mind. He has revealed himself 
as a spirit. But what do we know of mind, but 
through: the unfolding of this principle in our own 
breasts ? i Tbat unbounded spiritUBl energy which 
we call God, is conceived by us' only through con-^ 
sciousness, through the knowledge of ourselves.—^ 
We. ascribe thought or intelligence to the Dei^ 
as one of his most glorious att3*ibates. And what 
means this language ?» These terms we haro framed 
to express operaticms or foculties of our own souls* 
The In£nite Lig^t would be forever hidden &om 
us, did not kindred rays dawn and brighten within 
iM. God is another name for humeb intelligence, 
raised 'above all error and imperfection,*- and ex** 
t^kded to all possible trflth; 

The same is tnSre of God's goodness. How do we 
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tuiderstand this, but by the principle of love implant-^ 
ed in the human breast 2 . Whence is it, that this di* 
vine attribute is so faintly comprehended, but from 
the feeble devekvpment of it in the multitude of 
men? Who can understand the strength, purity, 
fulness, aiid extent of divine philanthropy, but he in 
whom selfishness has been swaBowed up in love ? 

The same is true of aU the moral perfections of 
the Deity. These are comprehended by us, only 
through our own moral nature. It is conscience 
within us, which, by its approving and condemning 
voice, interprets to us God's love of virtue and 
hatred of sin ; and without conscience these glo^ 
rious conceptions would never have opened on the 
mind. It is the lawgiver in our own breasts, which 
gives U8 the idea of /divine authority, and binds us 
to obey it. The soul, by its sense of right, or its 
pei^ption of moral distinctions, is clothed with 
sovereigi^ over itself^ and through this alone, it 
understands and recognises the . Sovereign of the 
Universe. Men,' as by a natural inspiration, have 
a^eed to speak of conscience as the voice of Goc^ 
as the Divinity widiin us. This principle, reverently 
obeyed, makes us more and more piurtakers of the 
moral perfection of the Supreme Being, of that very 
excellence^ which constitutes the rightfulness of his 
sceptre, ai^ enthron'es him over the universe. Witfaf- 
out this inward law, we should be as incapable of 
receiving a law from Heavdi as the brute. Without 
this, t)ie thunders of Sinai might startle the outward 
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ear, but would have no meaning, no aatbority to the 
mind. I have expressed here a great truth. Nothing 
teaches so encouragingly our relation and resem*^ 
hlance to God ; for the glory of the Supreme Being 
is eminently moral. We blind ourselves to his chief 
splendour if we think only or mainly of his power, 
and overlook those attributes of rectitude and good- 
ness to which he subjects his omnipotence, and which 
are the foundations and very substance of his uni- 
versal and immutable Law. And are these attributes 
revealed to us through the principles and convic- 
tions of our own souls ? Do we understand through 
sympathy God's perception of the right, the good, 
the holy, tlie just } Then with what proi^iety is it 
said, that in his own image he made man ! 

I am aware, that it may be objected to these views, 
that we receive our idea of God from the universe, 
from his works, and not so exclusively from our 
own souls. The universe, I know, is full of God. 
The heavens and earth declare his glory. In other 
words, the effects and signs of power, wisdom, and 
goodness, are apparent through the whole creation. 
But apparent to what ? Not to the outward eye ; 
not to the acutest organs of sense ; but to u kin- 
dred mind, which interprets the universe by itself. 
It is only through that energy of thought, by whidi 
we adapt various and complicated means to distant 
ends, and give harmony and a common bearing to 
multiplied exertions, that we understand the creative 
intelligence which has estaUished the order, depen*^ 
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deAcies and harmony of nature. We see God around 
ns, because he dwells within us. It is by a kindred 
wisdom that we discern his wisdom in his works. 
The brute^ with an eye as piercing as ours^ looks on 
the universe ; and the page^ which to u» is radiant 
with characters of greatness and goodness^ is to him 
a blank. In truth, liie betfuty and glory of God's 
works are revealed to the mind by a light beaming 
from itself. We discern the impress of God's attri- 
butes in the universe by accordance of nature, and 
enjoy them through sympathy.—I hardly need ob- 
serve, that these remarks in relation to the universe 
apply with equal, if not greater force, to revelation. 
I shall now be met by another objection, which to 
many may seem strong. It will be said, that these 
various attributes of which I have spoken, exist in 
God in Infinite Perfection, and that this destroys all 
affinity between the human and the divine mind. To 
this I have two replies. In the first place, an attri^ ^ 
bute, by becoming perfect, does not part with its 
essence. Love, wisdom, power, and purity, do not 
change their nature by enlargement. If they did, 
we should lose the Supreme Being through his very 
infinity. Our ideas of him would fade away into 
mere sounds. For example, if wisdom in God, be- 
cause unbounded, have no affinity with that attri-* 
bute in man, why apply to him that term ? It must 
signify nothing. Let me ask what we mean^ when 
we say that we disc^n the marks of intelligence in 
the universe? We mean, that we meet there the 
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proofs of a mind like our own. We certainly dis- 
cern proofs of no other ; so that to deny this, doc- 
trine^ would he to deny the isvidences^of aGod,and 
utterly to subvert the foundations of religious belief. 
What man can. examine the structure of a plant or 
an animal^ and see the adaptation of its parts to 
each other and to common ends^ and not feel^ that 
it is the work of an intelligence akiii to his own, and 
that he traces these marks of desigu by the same 
spiritual energy in which they had their origin ? 

But I would offer another answer to this objec- 
tion, that God's infinity places him beyond the re- 
semibknce and approach of man. ' I affinn, and I 
trust that I do not speak too strongly, that there 
are traces of infinity in the hmnaa mind, and tikuKt 
in this very respect, it bears a likeness to God. The 
very conception of infinity is the mark of a nature, 
to which no limit can be prescribed. This thought 
indeed comes to us not so much from abroad as 
from our own souls. We ascribe this attribute 
to €rod, because we possess capacities and wants, 
which only an unbounded being can fill, and he- 
cause we are conscious of a tendency in spiritual 
&culties to unlimited expansion. We believe in 
the divine infinity through something congenial 
with it in our own breasts. I hope I speak clearly, 
and if not, I would ask those to whom I am obscure, 
to pause before they condemn. To me it seems that 
the soul, in all its higher actions, in original thought, 
in the creations of genius, in the soarings of ima- 
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gmotion, in its love of beauty and grandeur/ ia its 
aspirations after a pure and: unknown joy> and esp^ 
cially in disinterestedness, in the spirit of self-sa,cri-* 
fice, and in enlightened devotion, has a. character of 
infinity. There is often a depth in human Jove 
which may be strictly called unfathomable. There 
i& . sometimes a lofty strei^th in moral principle, 
which, all the power of the outwaird universe cannot 
overcome. There seems a might within which can 
more than balance all might without. There is, 
tooy a piety, which swells into a transport too vast 
for. utterance, and into an immeasurable joy. I am 
speaking indeed of wJhat is uncommon, but still of 
realities. We see, however, the. tendency of the 
soul to. the. infinite in more familiar and ordinary 
forms. Take for example the delight which we find 
in the vitst. scenes of nature,. in: prospects. which 
spread. around us without limits, in. the immensity 
of the heavens and the ocoan, and especially in the 
rush and roar of mighty winds, wavejs, and torrents, 
when, amidst our deep awe, a power within seems 
to. respond to the oxnnipbtence around us. The 
same principle Js seen in the delight ministered to 
us by works of fiction or of imaginative art, in 
which our own natnie is set before us in more than 
human beauty and power. In truth, the soul is 
always bursting its limits. . It thirsts continually for 
wider knowledge. It rushes forward to untried hap*^ 
piness. It has a deep want which nothing limited 
can appease. Its true element and end is an un- 
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bounded good. Thus God's infinity has its image 
in the soul^ and through the soul^ much m6re than 
through the universe^ we arrive at this conception 
of the Deity. 

In these remarks I have spoken strongly. But I 
have no fear of expressing too strongly the con* 
nexion between the divine and the human mind. 
My only fear is^ that I shall dishonour the great sub^ 
ject. The danger to which we are most exposed, 
is that of severing the Creator from his creatures^ 
The propensity of human sovereigns to cut off com^ 
munication between themselves and their subjects, 
and to disclaim a common nature with their infe* 
riors, has led the multitude of men, who think of 
God chiefly under the character of a king, to con- 
ceive of him as a being, who places his glory in 
multiplying distinctions between himself and all 
other beings. The truth is, that the union between 
the Creator and the creature surpasses all other 
bonds in strength and intimacy. He penetrates all 
things, and delights to irradi9.te all with his glory. 
Nature, in its lowest and inanimate forms, is per** 
vaded by his power ; and when quickened by the 
mysterious property of life, how wonderfully does 
it show forth the perfections of its Author ! How 
much of God may be seen in the structure of a 
single leaf, which, though so frail as to tremble in 
every wind, yet holds connexions and living com- 
munications with the earth, the air, the clouds, an4 
the distant sun ; and, .through these sympathies with 
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the universe, is itself a revelation of an onmipotent 
mind. God delightk to difiuse himself everywhere. 
Through his energy, unconscious matter clothes 
itself with proportions, powers, and beauties, which 
reflect his wisdom and love. How much more must 
he delight to frame conscious and happy recipients 
of his perfections, in whom his wisdom and love 
may substantially dwell, with whom he may form 
spiritual ties, and to whom he may be an everlasting 
spring of moral energy and happiness. How far 
the Supreme Being may communicate his attributes 
to his intelligent offspring, I stop not to inquire. 
But that his almighty goodness will impart to them 
powers and glories, of which the material universe 
is bat a fiednt emblem, I cannot doubt. That the 
soul, if true to itself and its Maker, will be filled 
with Grod, and will manifest him, more than that sun, 
I cannot doubt. Who can doubt it, thst believes and 
understands the doctrine of human immortality ? 

The views which I have given in this discourse 
respecting man's participation of the divine nature, 
seem to me to receive strong confirmation, from 
the title or relation most frequently applied to Grod 
in the New Testament ; and I have reserved this as 
the last corroboration of this doctrine, because to 
my own mind it is singularly affectmg. In ^e New 
Testament God is made known to us as a Father, 
and a brighter feature of that book cannot be named. 
Our worship is to be directed to him as otur Father. 
Our whole religion is to take its character from this 

B 
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Tkw of the Divinity. In this he is to rise always 
to oar minds* And what is it to be a Father ? It 
18 to conununicate one's own natnre^ to gire life to 
Idndred beings; and the highest function of a 
Father is to educate the mind of the child^ and to 
impart to it what is noUest and happiest in his own 
mind. God is our Father^ not merely because he 
created ua, or because he gives us enjoyment ; for 
be created the flower and the insect, yet we call him 
not their Fatfa^. This bond is a spiritual one. This 
name belongs to God, because he frames spirits like 
himself^ and delights to give them what is most glo* 
rioua and blessed in his own nature. Accofdii^y 
Christianity is said with apecial propriety, to reveal 
God as the Father, because it reveals him as send* 
ing his Son, to cleanse the mind lErom every stain, 
and to replenish it fos'ever with the spirit and moral 
attributes of its Author. Separate from God this 
idea of his ei^eating and tmining up beings afibep 
his own likeness, and yon rob him of the. paternal 
character. This relation vanishes, and with it, vanish 
die glory of the Gospel, and the dearest hopes of 
the human soul. 

The great use which I would make cf the prm-^ 
ciples laid down in this discourse, is to derive from 
them just and dear views of the natnre of religion. 
What then is religion ? I answer.; it is not the «do- 
ration of a God, wifh whom we have no commoo 
properties ; of a distinct, foreign, separate being ; 
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but of an all-commimtc&Eting Parent. It recognises 
and adores God as a being, whom we know dirough 
our own souk, who has made man in his own image, 
who is the perfection of our own spiritual nature, 
who has sympathies wilii us as kindred brings, who 
is near us, not in place only like ihis all^surroundr^ 
ing atmosphere, but by spiritual influence and love, 
who looks on us with parental interest, and whose 
great design it is to communicate to us forever, and 
in freer and fuller streams, his own power, goodness, 
and joy. The conviction of this near and ennobling 
relation of God to the soul, and of his great pur- 
poses towards it, belongs to the very essence of 
true religion; and true religion manifests itself 
chiefly and most conspicuously in desires, hopes, 
and efforts corresponding to this truth. It desires 
and seeks supremely the assimilation of the mind 
to God, or die perpetual unfolding and enlargement 
of those powers and virtues by which it is constituted 
his glorious image. The mind, in proportion as it 
is enlightened and penetrated by true religion, thiistii 
and labours for a godlike elevation. What else in« 
deed can it seek, if this good be placed within its 
reach ? If I am capable of receiving and reflecting 
tibe intellectual and moral glory of my Creator, 
what else in comparison shall I desire? Shall I 
deem a property in the outward universe as die 
highest good, when I ttay hecowe partaker of the 
very mind from which it quvngs, of the promptfaig 
love, the disposing wisdom, die quickening power, 

b2 
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through which its order/ heauty, and beneficent in- 
fluences subsist ? True religion is known by these 
high aspirations^ hopes, and efibrts. And this is the 
religion which most truly honours God. To honour 
hiixi, is n6t to tremble before him as an unapproach- 
able sovereign, nor to utter barren praise which 
leaves us as it found us. It is to become what we 
praise. It is to approach God as an inexhaustible 
Fountain of light, power, and purity. It is to feel 
the quickening and transforming energy of his per- 
fections. It is to thirst for the growth and invigo- 
ration of the divine principle within ^us. It is to 
'seek the very spirit of God. It is to trust in, to 
'bless, to thank him for that rich grace, mercy, love, 
which was revealed and proffered by Jesus Christ, 
and which proposes as its great end the perfectioB 
of the human soul. 

I regard this view of religion as infinitely im- 
portant. It does more than all things to make oar 
connexion with our Creator ennobling and happy ; 
and in proportion as we want it, there is danger 
that the thought of God may itself become the in« 
strument of our degradation. That religion has been 
so dispensed as to depress the human mind, I :heed 
not tell you ; and it is a truth, ^ich ought to be 
known, that the greatness of the Deity, when sepa- 
rated in our thoughts from his parental character, 
especially tends to crush human energy and hope. 
To a frail dependent creature, an omnipotent Crea* 
tar easily becomes a terror, and his worship easily 
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degenerates into servility, flattery, sdf-contempi^ 
and selfish calcnlation. Religion only ennobles ws, 
in as. far as it reveals, to us the tender and intimate 
connexion of God with his creatures, and teaches, 
us to see in the very ^eatness which might give 
alarm, the source of great and glorious communi* 
cations to the human soul. You cannot, my hearers, 
think too highly of the majesty of God. But let 
not this majesty sever him from you. Remember, 
that his greatness is the infinity of attributes wtiich 
yourselves possess. Adwe his infinite wisdom ; but 
remember that this wisdom r^^joices to difluse itself, 
and let an exhilarating hope spring iq), at the 
thought of the immeasurable intelligence which 
such a Father must communicate to his children. 
In like manner adore his power. Let the boundless 
creation fill you with awe and admiration of the 
energy which sustains it. But remember, that God 
has a. nobler work than the outward creation, even 
the spirit within yourselves ; and that it is his pur- 
pose to replenish this with his own energy, and to 
crown it with growing power and triumphs over the 
material universe. Above all, adore his unutterable 
goodness. But remember, that this attribute is par- 
ticularly proposed to you as your model ; that God 
calls you, both by nature and revelation, to a fdlow- 
ship in his philanthropy ; that he has placed you in 
social relations for the very end of rendering you 
ministers and representatives of his benevolence ; 
that he even summons you to espouse and to ad- 
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vance the suUdmest purpose of his goodness, the re^ 
tjemption of the human race, hy extending the know- 
ledge and power of Christian truth. It is through 
such views, that religion raises up the soul, and 
hinds man by ennobling bonds to his Maker. 

To complete my views of this topic, I beg to adi 
an important caution. I have said that the great 
work of religion is to conform ourselves to Qod, ag 
to imfold the divine likeness within us. Let none 
infer from this language, that I place religion in 
unnatural effort, in straining after excitements whidi 
do not belong to the present state, or in anytiiii^ 
separate from the clear and simple duties of life. I 
exhort you to no extravagance. I reverence human 
nature too much to do it violence. I see too misch 
divinity in its ordinary operations, to urge on ft a 
forced and vehement virtue. To grow in the IS 
ness of God, we need not cease to be men. 
Ukeness does not consist in extraordinary or mm^ 
cnlous gifts, in supernatural additions to the soul, 
or in anything foreign to our original constitution ; 
but in our essential £ELculties, unfolded by vigorous 
and conscientious exertion in the ordinary circum- 
stances assigned by Grod; To resemble our Creator, 
we need not ily from society, and entrance ourselves 
in lonely contemplation and prayer. Such processes 
nught give a feverish strength to one class of emo- 
tions, but would resuh in disproportion, distortion^ 
and sickliness of mind. Our proper work is to ap^ 
proach God by the free and natural unfolding of 
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our htgbest powers^ of imdecstandiog^ cos^scienoe^ 
love, Boi the moral will. 

ShaU I be told duit by such language I ascribe 
to nature the effects which can only be wrought in 
the soul by the Holy Spirit ? I anticqiate this obt- 
jectiODy and wisii to meet it by a simple exposition 
G^ my views. I would on no account disparage the 
giacions aids and iiiflue««. irfiich God imparts tx> 
the human soul. The pccunise of the Holy Spmt 
is among the most precious in the sacred volume. 
Worlds could n<^ teaxpt me to part with the doc^ 
trine of God a intimate connexion with the min^ 
and of his bee and full communications to it. But 
these views aie in no respect at variance with what 
I have tanght of the metboc]^ by which we are to 
grow in die likeness of God* Scripture and expe- 
rience concur in teaching, that by the Holy Spirit^ 
we are to understand a dbrine assistance adapted to 
our moral freedom^ and accordant widi the fundai- 
meirtal. truth, that virtue is the miad^s own worli^^ 
By the HoLy Spirit, I understand an aid, which 
must be gained and made effectual by our own acr 
thrity ; an aid, which no more interferes with our 
faculties, than the assistance which we receive from 
€mr fellow beings ; an aid,, which silently mingles 
and eonspkes with all other he^ and means <£ 
goodness; an aid, by which we unfold our natural 
powers in a natural order, and by which we are 
strengthened to imderstaml and apply the resources 
derived from our munificent Creator. This aid we 
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cannot prize too mnch^ or pray for too earnestly* 
But wherein^ let me ask> does it war vidi the doc* 
trine^ that God is to be approached by the exerdse 
and unfolding of our highest powers and afiections, 
in the ordinary circumstances of human Ufe ? 

I repeat it^ to resemble our Maker we need not 
quarrel with nature or our lot. Our present state^ 
made up, as it is, of aids and trials, is worthy of 
God, and may be used throughout to assimilate ns 
to him. For example, our domestic ties, the rela* 
tiohs 'of neighbourhood and country, the daily in- 
terchanges of thoughts and feelings, the daily oc- 
casions of kindness, the daily claims of want and 
suffering, — ^these and the other circumstances of our 
social state, form the best sphere and sdiool for 
that benevolence, which is God*8 brightest attri* 
bute ; and we should make a sad exchange, by sub- 
stituting for these natural aids, any self-invented 
artificial means of sanctity. Christianity, oar great 
guide to God, never leads us away from the path of 
nature, and never wars with the unsophisticated dic- 
tates of conscience. We approach our Creator by 
every right exertion of the powers he gives us. 
Whenever we invigorate the understanding bjr ho- 
nestly and resolutely seeking truth, and by with- 
standing whatever might warp the judgment ; when- 
ever we invigorate the conscience by fc^owing it 
in opposition to the passions ; whenever we receive 
a blessing gratefully, bear a trial patiently, or en- 
counter peril or scorn with moral courage ; wheor 
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ewer we pevform a disinterested deed ; wheaever we 
lift up the heart in true adoration to God; when- 
ever we war against a habit or desire which is 
strengthening itself against our higher principles ; 
whenever we think^ speak, or act, with moral energy^ 
and resolute devotion to duty, be the occasion ever 
so humble, obscure, familiar, then the divinity is 
growing within us, and we are ascending towards 
our AudftCMT. True religion thus blends itself with 
common life. We are thus to draw nigh to Crod, 
without forsaking men. We are thus, without part^ 
ing with our human native, to clothe ourselves with 
the divine. 

My views on the great subject of this discourse 
have now been given. I shall dose with a brief 
consideration of a few objections, in the course of 
which I shall offer some views of the Christiain mi- 
nistry, which this occasion and the state of the 
world seem to me to demand. — ^I anticipate from 
some an objection to this discourse, drawn as they 
will say from experience. I may be told, that I have 
talked of the godlike capacities of human nature^ 
and have spoken of man as a divinity ; and where, 
it will be asked, are the warrants of thb high esti- 
mate of our race ? I may be toU that I dream, and 
that I have peopled the world with the creatures of 
my lonely imagination. What! Is it only in dreams, 
that beauty and loveliness have beamed on me from 
the human countenance, that I have heard tones of 
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kindness^ which have thriltod through mj hearty 
that I hare f ouiid aympathy m suffenng^ and a m* 
tred joy in friendship ? Are all the great and good 
men of past ages only dreams ? Are such names as 
Moses^ Socrates, Paul, Alfred, Milton, only the fic- 
tions of my disturbed slumbers ? Are the great deeds 
of history, the discoveries of philos<^hy, the ere- 
ations of genius, only visions ? Oh ! no« I do not 
dream when I speak of the divine capacities of hn* 
man nature. Jt was a real page in which I read of 
patriots and martyrs, of Fenekm and Howard, of 
Hampden and Washington. And tell me not that 
these were prodigies, miracles, immeasurably sepa* 
rated from their race; for their very reverence, 
which has treasured up and hallowed their memo* 
ries, the very sentiments of admiration and love with 
which their names tfe now heard, show that the 
principles of their greatness aredifinsed through all 
your breasts. The germs of sublime virtue are scat- 
tered Uberally on our earth. How often have I seen 
in the obscurity of domestic life, a strength oi love, 
of endurance, of pious trust, of virtuous resoIutioQ, 
which in a public sphere woidd have aittracted public 
homage. I cannot but pity ihe man, who recognises 
nothing godfike in his own nature. I see the marks 
of God in Ihe heavens and the earth; buthowmuch 
mcMre in a Hberal intellect, in magnanimity, in un> 
conquerable rectitude, in a philanthropy which for- 
gives every wrong, and which never despairs of the 
cause of Christ and hiunan virtue. I do and I must 
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rerrerence human nature. Neidier the sneers of a 
irorldly scepticism, nor the gtoans of a globmy 
dieology, cfatnrh my faith in its gotfiike povrers and 
tftttdenciea. I know how it is despised, how it has 
been oppressed, how civil and religions establish* 
m^its have for i^s conspired to crash it. I know 
its history* I shnt my eyes on none of its weak* 
nesses and crimes. I understand the proofs, by 
which despotism demonstrates that man is a wild 
beast, in waat of a master, and only safe in chains. 
But injund, trami^ed on, and scorned as our nature 
isy I still torn to it with ifltense sympathy and sitrdag 
hope. The signatures of its oorigin and its end axe 
impressed too deeply to be ever wholly Placed. 1 
bless it for its kind affections, for its strong and 
tender love. I hononr it for its straggles against 
oppression, for its growth and progress imder die 
weight of do many chains and prqndiees, fcNr its 
achievements- in sci^ce and art, and still more lor 
its examples of heroic and saintly virtue* These are 
marks of a ^ine origin and the plec^es of a ce- 
lestial inheritance ; and I thank God that my own 
lot is bound up with that of the human race* 

But anothtt objection starts up« It may be said, 
^ Allow these views to be true ; are they fitted for 
the pulpit ? fitted to act on common minds ? They 
may be prized by men of cultivated intelkct and 
taste ; but can the multitude understand them ? Will 
the multitude feel them } On whom has a minister 
to act ? On men immersed in business, and buried 
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m the fleah ; on men whose whole power o£dioiight 
has been spent on pleasure or gain ; on men chained 
by habit and wedded to sin. Sooner nmy adamant 
be riven by a child's touchy than the: human heart 
be pierced by refined and elevated sentunent. Grosa 
instruments wiU alone act on gross minds. Mea 
sleep, and nodiing but thunder, nothing but fladtesr 
from the everlasting fire of hell, will thoroughly 
#ake them/* 

I have all along felt that such, objections wouht 
be made to the views I have urged. But they do 
not move me. I answer, that I think these viewa 
singularly adapted to the pulpit, and I think thenk 
full of power. The objection is that they are refmiodk 
But I see God accomplishing his Boblest purpoaea 
by what may be called refined means. All the great 
agents of nature, — attraction, heat, and the principle 
of life, — ^are refined, spiritual, invisible ; acting gently, 
silently, imperceptibly : and yet brute matter feela 
their power, and is transformed by them into smv 
passing beauty. The ekctric fluid, unseen, unfelt^ 
and everywhere difiused> is infinitely more effident, 
and ministers to infinitely nobler productions, than 
when it breaks forth in thunder. Modi less can I 
believe, that in the moral world, noise, menace, and 
violent appeals to gross passions, to fear and 8^sh-« 
ness, are God*s chosen means of calltng fordi spi« 
ritual life, beauty, and greatness. It is seldom that 
human nature throws ofi^ all susceptibility of grate* 
fnl and generous impressions, all sympathy with su- 
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perior virtcie: and heit^ are spiiags and prkciideg 
to which a generous teaching, if simple^ sinoere, and 
•fresh from the sonl, may confidently appeal. 

It is said, men cannot understand the views which 
se^tn to me so precious. This objection I am an- 
xkms to repel, for the common intellect has he^ 
grievously kept down and wronged through the be- 
tief of its incapacity. The pulpit would do more 
good, were not the mass of men looked upon and 
treated as diildren. Happily for the race, the time 
is pasnng away in whiofa intellect was thought the 
monopoly of a few, and the majority were given 
0ver to hopeless ignorance. Science is leaving her 
solitndes to enlighten the multitude. How much 
more may religious teachers take courage to speak 
to men on subjects which are nearer to them. than 
the properties and laws of matter, I mean their 
own souls. The multitude, you say, want c^adty 
to receive the great truths relating to their spiritual 
nature. Bat what, let me ask^you, is the Christian 
religion ^ A sjriritiial syston, intended to torn men's 
minds upon themselves ; to frame them to watch* 
fulness over thoi^ht, imagination^ and passion; to 
estaUish them in an intimacy with their own soulsu 
What are all the Christian virtues^ which men are 
exhorted to love and seek ? I answer^ pure and 
high .motions or determinattoiis of the mind* That 
refinement of thought wUeb, I am toU^ transcends 
the common intdlect, bebngs io the very essoneo 
of Christianity. In confirmation of thi»se views. 
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the human mind seems to me to be torntng itself 
more and more inward^ and to be growing more 
alive to its o\m worth, and its capatities of pro- 
gress. The spirit of education shows this, and so 
does the spirit of freedom. There is a spreading 
conviction that man was made for a higher purpose 
than to be a beast of burden, or a creature of sense. 
The Divinity is stirring within the human breast, and 
demanding a culture and a liberty worthy of the 
child of Qod. Let rdigious teaching correspond to 
this advancement of the mind. Let it rise above the 
technical, obscure, and frigid theology which has 
come down to us from times of ignorance, super- 
stition, and slavery. Let it penetrate the human 
soul, and reveal it to itsdtf. No preaching, I be- 
lieve, is so intelligible as that which is true to 
human nature, and helps m^i to read iheir own 
spirits. 

But the objection which I have stated not only 
represents men as incapable of understanding, but 
still more of being moved, quickened, sanctified, 
and saved, by such views as I have given. If by tins 
objection nothing more is meant, than that these 
views are not alone or of themselves sufficient, I 
slnll not dispute it ; for true and glorious as diey 
are, they do not constitute the whole truth, and I 
do not expect great moral eflfects from narrow and 
partial views of our nature. I have spok^i of ikie 
godlike capacities of the soul. But other and very 
different elements enter into the human being. Man 
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htm ttimai propensities . as wdl as iatelled»al aad 
moral powen* He kas a body as well as mind* He 
has passioitt to war witk reason^ and self-love with 
conscknce* He is a free being and a tempted be* 
ing, and, thus constituted^ he may and does sin, and 
often mns grievously. To snch a being, religion, or 
virtue, i. .^flkt, Wquuii* grort ^ntJlsU 
pat forth in habitual watchfnkiess and prayer ; and 
all the motives are needed, by whidi force and cosii' 
stancy may be communicated to the will. I exhort 
not the preacher, to talk perpetnally of man as 
'^ iitade but a little lower than ihe angels/' I would 
not narrow him to any dass of topics. Let him 
adapt himself to our whole and varioos nature* Let 
him summon to his aid ell the powers of this world, 
and the world to eome* Let him hrii^ to bear on 
the consci^ice and the heart, God*s mflder and moBe 
awfiil attributes, the promises and threatenings of 
the dirinis wocd, the lessons of history, the warnings 
of experience. Let the wages of sin liene and here* 
after be taught cleaily and earnestly. But amidst 
tiie various motives to spiritual effort, which belong 
to^ the minister, none are more qui c k eni ng than 
those cbawn from idie soul itself, and from Ood*s 
desire and purpose to exalt it, by every aid co»* 
sistrat with its freedom. These views I eoueeive 
are to mix with all atben, and without diem ftU 
odiers fiul to promote a generous virtue. Is it said, 
that the minister's proper work is, to preach Christ 
and not the dignity of human nature ? I answer^ 
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that .Christ's greatness is manifested in the great- 
ness of the nature whpch he was sent to redeem ; 
and that hia chkf giory oonaists in lltis^ that he 
eame to restore 6od*s image where it was obscured 
or efllaced^ and to give an everlasting impulse and 
life to what is divine widnn us. Is it said, that ihe 
malignity of sin is to be the minister's great theme ? 
I answer^ that this malignity can only be understood 
and felt^ when ain is viewed as the ruin of God's no- 
Uest work^ as darkening a light brighter than the 
sun, as carrymg discord, bondage, disease, and death, 
into a mind framed for perpetual pro^ss towairds 
its Author. Is it said, that terror is the chief instru- 
ment of saving the soul ? I answer, that if by tenor, 
be meant a rational and moral fear, a conviction and 
dread of the unutterable evil incurred by a mind 
which wrongs, betrays, and destroys itself, .thad I 
am the last to deny its importance. But a fiear like 
this, which regards the dehasemcffatctf the aoul as 
the greatest of evils, is fdainly founded vspon and 
proportioned to our conceptions of die greatness of 
our nature. The more common terror, excited by 
vivid images of torture and bodily pain, is a. very 
questionable means of virtue. When strongly 
awakened, it generally injures the character, breaks 
men into cowards and slaves, Imngs the intellect to 
cringe before human authority, makes man abject 
before his Maker, and, by a natural neaction €i ihe 
mind, often terminates in a presumptuous confi- 
dence, altogether distinct from virtuous self-respect, 
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aad singularly hostile to the unassmniiig, chmitable 
spirit of ChristiaBtty • Hie. preacher should rather 
strive to fortify the souL agUBSt physical pains^ ,than 
to bow. it to their mastery, teaching it to dread no- 
thing in comparison with sin, and to ' dread sin as 
the rain. of a noble nature. 

: Men, I repeat. i^ are to be quickened and raised 
by appeals to their highest principles. Even the 
c<uivicts of a prison may be touched by kindness, 
geuerosity, and especially by a tone, look, and ad- 
dress, ejquresaing ht^e and respect for their nature. 
I know, that the. doctrine of ages has been, that 
terror, restraint, and. bondage are the chief safe- 
guards of human virtue . and peace. - But we have 
begun to learn that afieotion, confidence, respect, 
and freedom are mightier as well as nobler agents. 
.Men can be wrought upon, by generous influences. 
I would that this truth were better understood by 
religious teachers. From the pulpit, generous in- 
fluences too seldom, proceed. In the church, men 
.too seldom hear a voice to quicken and exalt them. 
Beligion^ speaking through her public organs, seems 
.ofiben to forget her natural tone of devation. The 
character of God, the principles of his government, 
bis relations to the human family, the purposes for 
which he brought us into being, the nature which 
he faaa given us, and the condition in which he has 
placed us, — ^these and the like topics, though the 
sublimest which can enter the mind, are not uufrer 
quently so set forth as to narrow and degradjp'the 
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heafcm^ drsheaitening and oppressing with gloom 
the tiinid and irenftithre^ and infecting coarser minds 
fAlih the tnA^owed spirit of intoleiance^ presnmp- 
iton^ and es^cltifive ptetension to the faro^ar of God. 
I>kndW^ a^'fejoiee to know, ^^A preadiing in its 
worst fiarms does good ;- for so bright and piercing 
is the Ught of Christianity, that it penettates in a 
nieasture the thickest clouds in wUeh men contrive 
to inTbWe it. But that evil mixes' with the good, I 
also know; and I should be mifidthM to my deq> 
conVi($tioi9is> did I not say, that fatmmn nature re- 
^uiteif foi* its elevation, more "genbrous txeatment 
i^m il&e teachers of religioh. 

I c«>iidu^ with saying. Let the minister chmah 
a l«vt^renc^ lor his own riatute; Let him never 
di^pii^e tt ^ea in itd most forbidding forma. Let 
him delight in its beautifiil and lofty manifestations, 
liet him hbid fa^t, as one of the great qualifications 
^ his ofifice, a faith in the greatness of the ho- 
jBtMi doul, that failSi, which looks beneath the pe- 
rilling' b^oidf, beneath the sweat of the labourer, 
breath this rags and ignomnce of the poor, be- 
neath • Ae vices of th^ sensued and selfish, and 
dis^^ms in the depths of the ^oiU a divine prin- 
i4ple, a ray of the Infinite Light, which may yet 
HAreak fofth and '^ shine as the sun" in the idngdom 
of God. Let him sirive to awadic^i in men a coi^ 
nciousness • of the - heavenly treasure within dieui, 
a consciousnesis of possessing what is of inore 
Wbrtli than the outward tmi verse. Let hope give 
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life to aU his labours. Let him speak to men^ as 
to beings iiberally gifted^ and made for Gbd. Let 
him always look round on a congregatiott with the 
enGOoraging ttmt, that he has hearers prepared to 
respond to die simple, unafected ictterance of great 
truths, and to the noblest workings of his own mind 
Let him feel deeply for those, in whom the divine 
nature is overwhelmed by the passions. Let him 
sympathize tenderly with those, in whom it begins 
to struggle, to mourn for sin, to thirst for a new 
life. Let him guide and animate to higher and di- 
viner virtue those, in whom it has gained strength. 
Let him strive to infuse courage, enterprise, devout 
trust, and an inflexible will, into men*s labours for 
their own perfection. In one word, let him cherish 
an unfaltering and growing faith in God as the 
Father and quickener of the human mind, and in ^ 
Christ as its triumphant and immortal friend. That 
by such preaching he is to work miracles, I do not 
say. That he will rival in sudden and outward ef- 
fects what is wrought by the preachers of a low 
and terrifying theology, I do not expect or desire. 
That all will be made better, I am far from believ- 
ing. His office is to act on free beings, who after 
all must determine themselves ; who have power to 
withstand all foreign agency ; who are to be saved, 
not by mere preaching, but by their own prayers 
and toil. Still I believe, that such a minister will 
be a benefactor beyond all praise to the human soul. 
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I believe^ and know, that on those, who will admit 
his influence, he will work deeply, powerfully, glo- 
riously. His function is the sublimest under heaven ; 
and his reward wiU he, a growing power of spread- 
ing truth, virtue, moral strength, love, and happi^ 
ness,^ without limit, and without end. 



THE END. 
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review of Milton's character and writings $ and the ' Character of 
Napoleon ' is executed with equal ability and effect. If our recom- 
mendation be worth any thing at all, let Dr. Channing's analysis be 
carefully read."— Mon^A/y Mag. March 1828. 

" This incomparable essay, for the combination of intellectual and 
moral excellence it presents, rises in our estimation immeasurably 
above any recent production in the literature of this country."— 
Scotsman, 

" We cannot put down Dr. Channing's pamphlet without repNeat- 
ing our high admiration of both his powers of mind| and his qualities 
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of heart. ^ * We think America has greater cause to be proud of 
Dr. ChaBmnjc than of any writer she has yet put forth.'*— Loyuion 
Mag. /uhf,/^8. 

• 

''Dr. Channing himself is a host 3 and these slight pamphlets of 
his which we have seen, impress us with a very high opinion of him^ 
not only as a writer of immense power and elocution, but as a most 
sagacious observer and acute and profound reasoner.'*— Li^ Gazette, 
Aug. 2Z, 1828. 



Remarks on the Character and Writings of Milton. 

** Dr. Channing is manifestly a man of considerable discernment 
and eloquent powers, capable of taking comprehensive views^ and of 
conveying them distinctly and fully to his readers. He is no common 
person, and we welcome his writings to this side of the Atlantic. 
Every one who reads ' The Edinburgh/ must have been pleased with 
Macauley*s Article on Milton ) the present is superior, as it is more 
complete ; it gives a more elevated and inspiring view of his charac- 
ter."— ifcfon«/r/y Mag. N. S. Sept. 1 826. 

" This is a clever pamphlet, and one which does credit to the taste 
of those concerned in introducing it to English readers. Milton's 
character and writings are ably and impartially examined, and the 
spirit and tendency of his productions powerfully developed. Indeeil 
we have rarely seen so much important and valuable information and 
comment crowded into so small a space. Dr. Channing oommences 
with a consideration of Milton's poetical genius, and in asserting his 
dignity as a poet, enters into so glowing and eloquent a description 
of poetry itself that we cannot forbear extracting it."— literary 
Chronicle, Sept. 1826. 



*' A man of sound jud^ent and clear understanding 5 equally cor- 
rect in feeling, and refined in taste." — Blackwood's Mag. Aug. 1825. 
-^Remew of Discourse on the Evidences of the Christian ReUgim. 

" Dr. Channing, one of those men who are a blessing and an 
honour to their generation and their country."— Quarter/^ Review, 
No. 56, p. 335. ^-^Incidental Notice of ditto. 



THOUGHTS 

ON 

POWER AND GREATNESS. 



In a former number of our work **, we reviewed the life 
and character of Napoleon Bonaparte* We resume the sub* 
ject, not for the purpose of speaking more largely of the 
individual, but that we may consider more distinctly the jm' n- 
ciple of action which governed him, and of which he was a 
remarkable manifestation. 

The passion for power was Bonaparte's ruling principle* 
Power was his idol. He worshipped no other. To gain 
supremacy and unlimited sway, to subject men to his will, was 
his chie^ settled, unrelenting purpose. This passion drew 
and converted into itself the whole energy of his nature. The 
love of power, that common principle, explains, in a great 
degree^ his character and life. Elis crimes did not spring 
from any passion or impulse peculiar to himsel£ With afl, 
his contempt of the human race, he still belonged to it. It is 
true both of the brightest virtues and the blackest vices, though 
they seem to set apart their possessors from the rest of man* 
kind, that the seeds of them are sown in evei*y human breast* 
The man, who attracts and awes us by his intellectual and mo* 
ral grandeur, is only an example and anticipation of the im-« 
provements, Ibr which every mind was endowed with reason 
and conscience; and the worst man has become such by (he 
perversion and excess of desires and appetites which he shares 
with his whole race. Napoleon had no element of character 
which others do not possess. It was his misery and guilt that 
he was usurped and absorbed by one passion ; that his whole 
mind shot up into one growth ; that his singular strength of 
thought and will, which, if consecrated to virtue, woula have 
enrofled him amon^ the benefactors of mankind, was enslaved 
by one lust He is not to be gazed on as a prodigy. He 
was a manifestation of our own nature. He teaches on a 
large scale what thousands teach on a narrow one. He shows 
us the greatness of the ruin, which is wrought when the order 
of the mind is subverted, conscience dethroned, and a strong 

* Vol. iv. No. V. of the Christian Examiner, published at Boston^ in the 
United States. The following * Thoughts* appear in Vol. v. No. ii. of the 
same work. 
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passion left without resti'aint to turn every inward and out- 
ward resource to the accomplishment of a selfish purpose. 

The influence of the love of power on human affairs is so 
constant, unbounded, apd tremendous, that we think this 
principle of our nature worthy of distinct consideration, and 
shall devote to it a few pages as a fit sequel to our notice of 
Bonaparte.. 

The passion for power is one of the most universal, nor is 
it to be regarded as a crime in all its forms. Sweeping cen- 
sures on a natural sentiment cast blame on the Creator. This 
principle shows itself in the very dawn of our existence. The 
child never exults and rejoices more, than when it becomes 
Qpnscious of power by overcoming difficulties, or compassing 
new ends. AH our dfesires and appetites lend aid and energy 
to this passion, for all find increase of gratification, in pro- 
portion to our increase of power. We ought to add, that 
this principle is fed from nobler sources. Power is a chief 
element of all the commanding qualities of our nature. It 
enters into all the higher virtues ; such as magnanimity, forti- 
tude, constancy. It enters into intellectual eminence. It is 
power of thought and utterance which immortalizes the pro- 
ducts of genius. Is it strange that an attribute, through whieh 
all our passions reach their objects, and which- characterizes 
whatever is great or admirable in man, should awaken intense 
desire, and be sought as one of the chief goods of life? 

The love of power, we have said, is not in all its forms a 
crime. There are indeed various kinds of power, which it is 
our duty to covet, accumulate, and hold fast. First, there is 

t inward power, the most precious of all possessions ; power over 
ourselves ; power to withstand trial, to bear sufiering, to front 
danger; power over pleasure and pain ; power to follow our 
convictions, however resisted by menace or scorn ; the power 
of calm reliance in seasons of darkness and storms. Again, 

jj there is a power over outtx>ard things ; the power by which the 
knind triumphs over matter, presses into its service the subtlest 
and strongest elements, makes the winds, fire, and steam its 
ministers, rears the city, opens a path through the ocean, and 
makes the wilderness blossom as the rose. These forms of 
power, especially the first, are glorious distinctions of our race, 
nor can we prize them too highly. 
, * There is another power, which is our principal concern In 
- ihe present discussion. We mean power over our fellow- 

. , , creatures. It is this which ambition chiefly covets, and which 
has instigated to more crime, and spread more misery than 
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any Other cause* We. are not however to condemn even this 
universally. There is. a truly noble sway of man over man; 
one which it is our honour to seek and exert ; which is earned 
by well doing; which is a chief recompense of virtue. We> 
refer to the quickening influence of a good and great mind, 
over other minds, by which* it brings them into sympathy with; 
itself. Far from condemning tliis, we are anxious to hold it 
forth as the purest glory which virtuous ambition can propose. 
The power of awakening, enlightening, elevating our feUow- ^ 
creatures, may^ with peculiar fitness, be called divine ; for 
there is no agency of God so beneficent and sublime as that 
which he exerts on rational natures, and by which he assirai- 
lates them to himself. This quickening power over other 
minds is the surest test of greatness. We admire indeed the 
energy which subdues the material creation, or deveh^es the 
physical resources of a state. But it is a nobler might which 
calls forth the intellectual and moral resources of a people 
which communicates new impulses to society, throws into cir* 
culation new and stirring thoughts, gives the mind a new con* 
sciousness of its faculties, and rouses and fortifies the will to 
an unconquerable purpose of well doing. This spiritual power 
is worth all other. To improve man's outward condition is# 
secondary agency, and is chiefly important as it gives the 
means of inward growth. The most glorious minister of God 
<Hi earth, is he who speaks with a li&giving energy to other 
minds, breathing into them the love of truth and virtue, 
strengthening them to suffer in a good cause, and lifting them 
up above the .senses and the world. 

We know not. a more exhilarating thought, than that this 
power is given to men ; that we can not only change the face of 
the outward world, and by virtuous discipline improve our- 
selves, but that we may become springs of life and li^ht toour fel- 
low beings. We are thus admitted to a fellowship with Jesus i 
Christ, whose highest end was, that he might act with a new 
and celestial energy on the human mind. We rejoice to think, 
that he did not come to monopolize this divine sway; to enjoy 
a solitary grandeur, but to receive others, even all who should 
obey his religion, into the partnership of this honour and hap- 
piness. Every Christian, in proportion to his progress, ac- 
3uires a measure of this divine agency. In the humblest con- 
itions, a power goes forth from a devout and disinterested 
spirit, calling forth silently moral and religious sentiment, per^- 
haps in a child or some other friend, and teaching, witbcmt 
the aid of words, the loveliness and peace of sincere and.single- 
hearted virtue. In the more enlightened, classes, individuals 
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now' and then rise up, who, through a singular force and ele>*' 
vation of soul, obtain a sway over men's mind3 to which no 
. limit can be prescribed. They speak with a voice which is 
I heard by distant nations, and which goies down to future ages. 
' Their names are repeated with veneration by millions^ and 
millions read in their lives( and writings a quickening testi* 
mony to the greatness of the mind, to its moral strength, to 
the reality of disinterested virtue. These are the true sove- 
reigns of the earth. They share in the royalty of Jesus Christ. 
They have a greatness, which will be more and more felt. 
The time is coming, its signs are visible, when this long mis- 
taken attribute of greatness will be seen to belong eminently^ 
if not exclusively, to those, who, by thdr characters, deeaSf 
sufferings, writings, leave imperishable and ennobling traces 

^ of themiselves on the human mind. Among these legitimate 

> sovereigns of the world, will be ranked the philosopher, who 
pen^tra:tes the secrets of the universe^ and opens new fields 
to the intellect; who spreads enlarged and liberal habits of 
thought, and who helps men to understand, that an ever grow- 
ing knowledge is the patrimony destined for them by the 
* father of their Spirits.' Among them will be ranked the 

^^ siitesman, who^ escaping a vulgar policy, rises to the discovery 
^ of the true interest (h a state ; who understands diat a nation's 
mind is more valuable than its sod; whoinspirits a people's 
enterprise, without making them die slaves of wealdi ; who 
looks for his glory to posterity, and is mainly anxious to ori^ 
ginate or give stability to institutions by which society may be 
carried forward. Among these will be ranked, perhaps on 
^rT the highest throne^ the mond and religious Reformer, who 
l^ truly merits that name ; who rises above we spirit of his times ; 
who is moved by a holy impulse to assail vicious establish- 
ments, sustained by fierce passions and inveterate prgudtces; 
who rescues great truths from tha corruptions of ages; who^ 
jcHning calm and deep thought to profound feeling, secures to 
religion at once enlightened and earnest conviction ; who un- 
fol£ to men higher forms of virtue than they have yet attained 
or conceived ; who gives brighter and more thrilling views of 
the perfection for which they were framed, and inspires a vic- 
torious faith in the perpetual progress of our nature. 

There is one characteristic of this power which bdoi]^ to 

truly great minds, particularly deserving notice. Far from. 

, enslavmg, it makes more and mc»re free, those on whom it is 

.^ ' ^Bsrcised ; and in this respect it differs wholly from the vu^ar 

^ sway which ambition thirsts for. It awakens a kindred power 

in others, calls their faculties into new life, and particularly 
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streoglliens fiieni to follow their own deliberate convictions of 
troth and duty. It breathes conscious energy, self-orespect, 
moral ind^)end^ioe» and a scorn of every foreign yoke. 

There is another power over men, very different from this; 
a power, not to quicken and elevate, but to crush and subdue ; 
a power which robs men of the free use of their nature, takes 
them out of their own hands, and compels them to bend to 
another^s wilL This is the sway which men grasp at most 
easerly, and which it is our ^reat purpose to expose. To 
reign, to ^ve laws, to clothe their own wills with omnipotence, 
to annihilate all other wills, to spoil the individual of tnat sc^ 
direction which is his most precious ri^^ht; this hdss ever been 
deemed by^multitudes the highest pnze for compedticm aiid 
conflict The most envied men are those who have succeeded 
in jNTOstrating multitudes, in subjecting whole communities to 
their single will. It is $he love of this power, in all its fonnsy 
which we are anxious to hold up to reprobation. If any crime 
should be placed bv society beyond pardon, it is this. 

This power has been exerted most amspicuously and per« 
niciously by two classes of men ; the priest or minister^of reli- 
gion, and the civil ruler. Both rely on the same instruments ; 
that is, pain or terror : the first calling to his aid the fires and 
torments of the future world, and practising on the natural 
dread of invisible powers ; and the latter availing himself of 
chains, dungeons, and gibbets in the present life. Through 
these terribk applications, man has in all ages and in almost 
every country been made, in a greater or less degree, a slave 
and machine ; been shackled in all his Unities, and d^raded 
into a tool of others' ii^ills and passions. The influence of al» 
moat every political and religious institution has been to make 
man abject in mind, fearful, servile^ a mechanical repeater of 
opinions which he dares not try, and a contributor of his toil^ 
sweat, and blood to ^vemments which never dreamed of the 
general weal as their only legitimate end. On the immense 
majority of men, dius wronged and enslaved, the consdons* 
ness of their own nature has not yet dawned ; and the doctrine, 
that each has a mind worth more than the material world, and 
firamed to grow forever by a setf-forming, selMirecdng energy, 
is still a secret, a mystery, notwithstanding the clear annun- 
ciation of it, ages go, by Jesus Christ. We know not a 
stronger proof of the intenseness and nefariousness of the love 
of power, than the &ct of its. having virtually abrogated Chris- 
tianity, and even turned into an engine of ciominion, a revela- 
tion which breathes throughout the spirit of freedom, pro- 
claims the essential equality of the human race, and directs its 
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most sylenm demmcialions against the passion for nde and 
empire. 

T^ this power, which consists in force and compulsion, 
in the imposition on the. many of the will and judgement of 
I one or a few, is of a low order when compared with me quick- 
" ening influence over others, of which we have before spoken, 
we need not stop to prove. But the remark is less obvious, 
th<Migh not less true, that it is not only inferior in kind, but 
in amount or degree. This may not be so easily acknowle^ed. 
He, whose will is passively obeyed by a nation, or whose creed 
is implicldy adopted by a spreading sect^ may not easitybelieve 
that his power is exceeded, not only in kind or quality, but 
in extent, by him who wields only the silent, subtle influence 
»f moral and intellectual gifts. JBut the superiority of moral 
to arbitrary sway in this particular, is proved by its effects* 
~ Toral power is creative ; arbitrary, power wastes away the 
'spirit and force of those on whom it is exerted. And. is it not 
a mightier work to create than to destroy? A higher enersy 
is required to quicken than to crush ; to elevate than to de- 
press; ,U} warm and expand than to chill and contract. Any 
hand, even the weakest, may take away life. Another agency 
is required to kindle or restore it. A vulgar ino^idiary may 
destroy in an hour a magnificent structure, the labour of ages. 
Has he energy to be compared with the creative intellect in 
whidh this work had its origin? A fanatic of ordinary, talent 
may send terror through a crowd ; and by the crafit, which 
is so often joined with fanaticism, may fasten on multitudes a 
debasing creed. Has he power to be compared with' him, who 
rescues from darkness one only of the^ enslaved minds, and 
quickens it to think justly and nobly in relation to God, duty, 
and immortality ? . The energies of a single soul awakened^ 
by such an influence, to the free and full use of its powers, 
may surpass in their progress, the intellectual activity, of a 
whole community, enchained and debased by fanaticism or 
outward force. Arbitrary power, whether civil or rdigions, 
if tried by the only fail* test, that is, by its effects, seems to have 
more affinity with weakness than strength. It enfeebles and 
narrows what it acts upon. Its efficiency resembles that of 
darkness and cold in the natural world. True power is vivi- 
fying, productive, builds up, and gives strength. We have 
a noble type and manifestation of it in the sun, which calls 
forth and diffuses motion, life, energy, and beauty. He who 
succeeds in chaining men's understandings and breaking their 
wills, may uideed number millions as his subjects. But a weak 
puny race are the products, of his sway, and they can only 
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feaeh the stftture und force of men by throwing off his yoke* 
He .who, by an intellectual and moral energy, awakens kin- 
died Clergy in others, touches springs of infinite. might, gives 
impulse to faculties to which no bounds can be prescnbed, 
begins an action which. will never end. One great and •kin- 
dling thought from a retired and obscure man, may live when 
thrones are fallen, and the memory of those who, filled them 
oUiterated,. and. like an undying fire, may illuminate, and 
quicken all future generations. 

We have spoken of the inferiority and worthlessness of that 
dominion over others, which has been coveted so greedily in eil 
ages. We should rejoice could we convey some just idea.of its 
moral turpitude. Of all injuries and crimes, the most flagrant 
is chargeable on him who aims to establish dominion over his 
brethren. He wars, with what is more precious than life. . He 
would rob men of their chief prerogative and glory ; we mean 
of self-dominion, of that empire which is given to a rational 
and moral being over his own soul and his own life. Such a 
being is framed to find honour and happiness in, forming and 
swaying himself, in adopting as his supreme standard his con- 
idcti(His of truth and duty, in unfolding his powers by free ex- 
ertion, jn acting from a principle within, from his growing 
conscience. His proper and noblest attributes are self-govern- 
ment, self-reverence, energy of thought, energy in choosing 
the right and the good, energy in casting off SI. othex domi- 
nion. He was created for empire in his own breast ; and woe, 
woe to them who would pluck from him this sceptre. A mind, 
inspired by God with reason and. conscience, : and. capable, 
through these endow{nents, of progress in truth and duty, is 
a sacred thing; more sacred than temples made with hands, 
or even than this outward universe. It is of nobler lineage 
than that of which human aristrocracy makes its boast. It 
bears, the lineaments of a Divine Parent It has not only a 
physical, but moral connection with the Supreme Being. 
Through its self-determining power, it is accountable for its 
deeds,, and for whatever it becomes. Responsibility, that whiqh 
above all things makes existence solemn, is laid upon it Its 
great end is to conform itself, by its own energy, and by spi- 
ritual succours which its own prayers and faithfulness secure, 
to that perfection of wisdom and goodness, of which God is the 
original and source, which shines upon us from the whole out- 
ward world, but of which the intelligent soul is a truer reci- 
pient and a brighter image, even than the sun with all his 
spendours. From these views we learn, that no outrage, no 
injury, can equal that which is perpetrated by him, who would 
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break down and subjugate- the human mind; who would rob 
men of self-reverence ; who would bring them to stand move 
in awe of outward authority) than of reason and oonscienoe 
in their own souls; who would make himself a standard and 
law for his race, and shape, by force or terror, the free spirits 
of others after his own judgement and will. 
I All excellence, whether intellectual or morale involves, aa 
.' its essential elementis, freedom, energy, and moral indepen- 
' dence ; so that the invader of these, whether from the throne 
or the pulpit, invades the most sacred interest of the human 
race. Intellectual excellence implies and requires these. This 
does not consist in passive assent even to the highest truths ; 
or in the most extensive stores of knowledge acquired by an 
implicit laith, and lodged in the inert memory. It lies in 
' force, freshness, and independence of thought; and is most 
conspicuously manifested by him, who, loving truth supremely^ 
seeks it resolutely, follows the light without fear, and modifies 
the views of others by the patient, strenuous exercise of his 
own faculties. To a man thus intellectually free, truth is no^ 
what it is to passive multitudes, a foreign substance, dormant, 
lifeless, fruitless, — but penetrating, prolific, full of vitality, and 
ministering to llie health and expansion of the soul. And 
what we have said of intellectual excellence is still more true 
of moral. This has its foundation and root in fi'eedom, and 
cannot exist a moment without it. The vei^ idea of virtue is, 
that it is a fi:ee act, the product or result of the mind's sel& 
determining power. It is not good feeling, infused by na^ 
ture or caught by sympathy ; nor is it good conduct into which 
we have sUdden through imitation, or w^iich has been forced 
upon us by another's will. We ourselves are its authors in 
a high and peculiar sense. We indeed depend on God for 
virtue. Our capacity for it is wholly his gift and inspiration, 
and without his perpetual aid this capacity would avail no* 
thing. But his aid is not compulsion. He respects, he can- 
not violate, that moral fi*eedom which is his ridiest gift. To 
the individual, the decision of his own character is left. He 
has more than kingly power in his own soul. Let him never, 
never resign it £et none dare to interfere with it. Virtue 
is sel&dominion, or what is the same thin^, it is self-subjection 
to the principle of duty, that highest law m the soul. If these 
views of intellectual and moral excellence be just, thea to in- 
vade men's freedom is to aim the deadliest blow at their^honour 
and happiness ; and their worst foe is he who fetters th«r 
reason, who makes his will their law, who makes them toohf 
echoes, copies of himself. 
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Perhaps it may be objected to the representation of virtue 
as consistiiig in self-dominion, that the Scriptures speak of it 
as consisting in obedience to God. But these are perfectly 
compatible and harmonious views; for genuine obedience to 
Goa is the free choice and adoption of a law, the great prin<- 
ciples of which our own minds approve, and our own con* 
fiden'ces bind on us ; which is not an arbitrary injunction, but 
an emanation and expression of the Divine mind ; and which 
is intended throughout to give energy, dimity, and enlarge- 
mont to our best powers. He, and he omy, obeys God vir- 
tuously and acceptably, who reverences right, not power ; who 
has chosen rectitude as his supreme rule ; who sees and reveres 
in God the fulness and brightness of moral excellence, and 
who sees in obedience the progress and perfection of his own 
nature. That subjection to the Deity, which, we fear, is too 
common, in which the mind surrenders itself to mere power 
and will, is any thing but virtue. We fear that it is disloy- 
ally to that moral principle, which is eyer to be reverenced 
as God's vic^erent in the rational souL 

Perhaps some may fear that, in our zeal for the freedom 
and independence of the individual mind, we unsettle go- 
vernment, and almost imply that it is a wrong. Far from it 
We hold government to be an essastial means of omr intel- 
lectual and moral education, and would strengthen it by 
pointing out its * l^^mate functions. Government, as &r as 
it is ri^tful, is the guardian and friend of freedom; so that in 
«Ealting the one we enforce the other. The highest aim of 
all authority is to confer liberty. This is true of domestic 
rule. The great, we may say the single, object of parental 
government, of a wise and virtuous education, is to give the 
child the fullest use of his own powers ; to jrive him inward 
force; to train him up to govern himself. The same is true 
of the authority of Jesus Christ. He came indeed to nde 
mankind ; but to rule them, not by arbitrary statutes, not by 
force and menace, not by mere will, but by setting before 
them, in precept and life, those everlasting rules of rectitude 
which Heaven obeys, acbd of which every soul contains the 
living germs. He came to exert a moral power ; to reign by 
the manifestation of celestial virtues; to awaken the energy 
of holy purpose in the free mind. He came to publish liberty 
to the captives ; to open the prison-door ; to break the power 
of die passions ; to break the ydce of a ceremonial religion, 
which had been imposed in the childhood of the race; to ex- 
d.t us to a manly homage and obedience to our Creator. Of 
.civil government, too, we great end is to secure freedom* Its 
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proper and highest function is, to watch over the liberties 
of each and all, and to open to a community the widest field 
for all its powers. Its very chains and prisons have the ge^ 
neral freedom for their aim. They are just, only when used 
to curb oppression and wrong; to disarm him who has a 
tyrant^ s heart, if not a tyrantf s power, who wars against others' 
r^hts, who, by invading property or life, would substitute force 
for the reign of equal laws. Freedom, we repeat it, is the 
end of government. To exalt men to self-rule is the end of 
all other rule, and he who would fasten on them his arbitraiy 
will is their worst foe. 

We have aimed to show the guilt of the love of power and 
dominion, by showing the ruin which it brings on the mind^ 
by enlarging on the preciousness of that inward freedom 
which it invades and destroys. To us, this view is the most 
impressive; but llie guilt of this passion may also be discern- 
ed, and by some more clearly, in its outward influences ; in 
the desolation, bloodshed, and woe, of which it is the perpe^ 
tual cause. We owe to it almost all the miseries of war. To 
spread the sway of one or a few, thousands and millions have 
been turned into machines under the name of soldiers, armed 
with instruments of destruction, and then sent to reduce others 
to their own lot by fear and pain, by fire and sword, by butchery 
and pillage. And is it light guilt, to array man against 
his brother ; to make murder the trade of thousands ; to drench 
the earth with human blood ; to turn it into a desert ; to scat- 
ter families like chafi*; to make mothers widows, and children 
orphans ; and to do all this for the purpose of spreading a still 
gloomier desolation, for the puri^ose of subjugating men's 
souls, turning them into base parasites, extorting from diem a 
degrading homage, humbling them in thehr own eyes, and 
breakii^ them to servility as me chief duty of life ? When the 

Eassion for power succeeds, as it generally has done^ in esta- 
lishing despotism, it seems to make even civilization a doubt- 
ful goM. Whilst the monarch and his court are abandoned 
to a wasteful luxury, the peasantry, rooted to the soil, and 
doomed to a perpetual round of labours, are raised but litde 
above the brute. There are parts of Europe, Christian Eu- 
rope^ in which the peasant, through whose sweat kings and 
nobles riot in plenty, seems to enjoy less, on the whole, than 
the untamed Indian of our forests. Chained to one spot) 
living cm the cheapest vegetables, sometimes unable to buy 
salt to season his coarse fare, seldom or never tasting animtu 
food, having for his shelter a mud-walled hut, floored with 
earth or stone, and subjected equally with the brute to the rttle 
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of a superior, he seems to us to partake less of animal, Intel* 
leetnal^ imd mcnral pleasures, than the free wanderer <^ the 
woods, whose steps no man fetters ; whose wi^am no tyrant, 
violates ; whose diief toil is hunting, — that noolest of spin'ts ; 
who feasts on die deer,*-that most luxurious of viands ; to 
whom streams, as well as woods, pay tribute ; whose adven- 
turous life gives sagacity ; and in whom peril nourishes cou- 
rage and self-command. We are no advocates for savage 
life. We know that its boated freedom is a delusion. The- 
sin^e fact that human nature in this wild state makes no pro^ 
gress, is proof enough that it wants true liberty. We mean 
only to say that man in the hands of despotism is sometimes 
degraded below the savage ; that it were better for him to be 
lawless, than to live under lawless sway. 

It is the part of Christians to look on the passion for power 
axid dominion with strong abhorrence ; for it is singularly | 
hostile to the genius of their religion. Jesus Christ always ' 
condemned it. One of the striking marks of his moral gteal^ I 
ness, and of the originality of his character, was, that he held 
no fellowship and made no compromise with this universal 
spirit of his a^, but withstood it in every form. He found 
the. Jews intoxicating themselves with dreams of empire. 0£ 
the prophecies rdating to the Messiah, the most familiar and 
dear to them, were tnose which announced him as a con- 
queror, and which, were construed by their .worldliness into a 
promise of triumphs to the pe<^le, from whom he was to 
spring. Even the chosen disciples of Jesus looked to him for 
this good. ' To mt on his right hand and on his left,' or in 
other words, to hold the most commanding stations in his 
kingdom^ was not only their lurking wish, but their open and 
importunate request* But there was no passion on which 
Je8U» frowned more severely than on this. He tau^t, thaMo be 
great in hb kingdom, men must serve, instead of ruling, their 
brethren. He placed among them a child as an emblem of 
the humUity of his religion. • His most terrible rebukes fell 
on the lordly aspiring Pharisee. In his own person, he was 
mild and condescending, exacting no personal service, living 
with his disdfdes as a friend, sharing their wants, sleeping in 
their fishing-^boat, and even washing their feet ; and in all uus, 
he expressly proposed himself to them as a pattern, knowing 
well that the last triunqph of disinterestedness is to forget our 
own superiority, in our sympathy, soUcitude, tenderness, re- 
spect, and self-denying zeal for those who are below us* We 
cannot indeed wonder that the lust of power should be en- 
countered by the sternest rebukes and menace of Christianity) 
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because it wages open war with the great end of this rdigion^ 
which is the devaticm of the human mind. No corruption of 
this rel%ion is more palpable and more enormous^ than that 
which turns it into an instrument of dominion, and which 
makes it teach that man's primary duty is to give himself a 
passive material into the hands of his minister, priest, or king. 
The subject which we now discuss is one in which all na- 
tions. have an interest, and especially our own ; and we should 
fail of our main purpose, were we not to lead our readers to 
apply it to ourselves. The passion for mling, though most 
completely developed in despotisms, is confined to no forms 
of government It is tlie chief peril of free states, the natural 
enemv of free institutions. It agitates our own country, and 
still tnrows an uncertainty over the ^eat experiment we are 
making here in behalf of liberty. We will try then^ in a few 
words, to expose its influences and dangers, and to abate that 
zeal with which a participation in offlce and power is son^ 
among ourselves. 

It is the distinction of republican institutions, thai whilst 
they compel the passion for power to moderate its pretensiona, 
and to satisfy itself with more limited gratifications, they tend 
to spread it more widely through the community, and to make 
it a universal principle. The doors of ofiioe being opened to 
all» crowds bum to rush in. A thousand hands are stretched 
cNit to grasp the reins which are denied to none* Perhaps in 
this boasted tod boasting land of liberty, not a few, if called 
to state the chief good dP a republic, would place it in this ; 
that every man is eligiUe to every office, and that the hi^^Mt 
^aces of power and trust are prizes for universal competition. 
The superiority attributed by many to our institutions^ is^ not 
that they secure the greatest freedom, but give every man a 
chance of ruling; not that they redoce the power of aovern* 
ment within the narrowest limits which the safety of the state 
admits, but throw it into as- many hands as possible* The 
despof s great crime is thought to be, that he keeps the de* 
Ik^t of &minioD to himself that he makes a monopoly of it, 
miilst our more generous institutions, by breakic^ it into 
parcels, and mviting the multitude to scramble for it, spread 
this joy more widely. The rei^lt ra, that political ambitiott 
infects our country, and generates^a feveridi restlessness and 
disqonfteat, which, to the monardust, may seem more than m 
balance for oar forms of liberty. The spirit of intrigue 
which in absolute governments is ' c(mfined to covrtSr walks 
abroad through the land; and as indrndvals can accenplish 
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tio political purposes single-handed, they band themselves 
into parties, ostensibly framed for .public ends, bat aiming 
only at the acquisition of power. The nominal sovereign, that 
is, the people, like all other sovereigns, is courted and flat* 
t^red, an4 told that it can do no wrong. Its pride is pampered, 
its passions inflamed, its prejudices made inveterate. * Such 
are the processes by which other republics have been sub- 
verted, and he roust be blind who cannot trace them among 
ourselves. We mean not to exaggerate our dangers. We 
rgoice to know, that the improvements of society oppose many 
checks to the love of power. But every wise man who sees 
its workings, must dread it «s our chief foe. 

This passion derives strength and vehemence in our couur 
try from the common idea, that political power is the highest 
{Mcize which societv has to ofier. We know not a more gene- 
ral delusion, nor is it the least dangerous. Instilled as. it is 
in our youth, it ^ves infinite excitement to political ambition. 
It turns the active talent of the country to public station. as 
the supreme good, and makes it restless, intriguing, and un- 
principled. It calls out hosts of selfish competitors for the 
comparatively few places, and encourages a bold, unblushing 
pursuit of personal devadon, which a just moral sense and 
8elf«<re8pect in the community would frown upon and cover 
with shame* This prgudice has come down from past aoes, 
jmd is one of their worst bequests. To govern others nas 
always been thought the highest function on earth. We have 
a remarkable proof of the strength and pernicious influence 
of this persuasion, in the manner in which history has been 
.written. Who fill the page of history? PoUtitical and military 
leaders^ who have lived for one end, to subdue and govern their 
fellow beings. These occupy the foreground; and the peo- 
ple, the human race, . dwinale into insignificance, and are 
.almost lost behind their masters. The proper and noblest 
object of history is to record the vicbsitudes of society, its 
spirit indifiereit ages, the causes which have detennined its 
progress and dechne, and especially the manifestation and 
growth of its highest attributes and interests, of intdli^enc^ 
of the religious principle, of moral sentiment, of. the elegant 
•and useful arts, of the triumphs of man over nature and him- 
self. Instead of this, we have recwds of men in power, oflen 
weak, ofiener wicked, who did little or nothing for the ad- 
vancement of their age^ who were in no sense its representa- 
tives, whom the accident of birth, perhaps raised to influence. 
•We have the quarrels of courtiets, the intrigues of eabinets, 
sieges and battles, royal births and deaths, and the secrets d 
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B palacey-^t-that sink of lewilness and cormption* These are die 
staples of history* The inventions of printing, of gunpowder, 
^-^ ' and the marinei^s compass, were too mean affiiirs for history 
^. ^'^ to trace* She was bowing before kings and warriors. She 

had volumes for the plots and quarrels of Leicester and Essex 
in the reign of Elizabeth, but not a page for Shakspeare ; and 
if Bacon had not filled an office, she would hardly have re» 
€orded his name, in her anxiety to preserve the deeds and 
sayings of that Solomon of his age, James the First. 

We have spoken of the supreme importance whidi is at- 
tached to rulers and government, as a prejudice; and we 
think that something may be done towards abating the pas- 
don for power, by placing this thought in a clearer light It 
seems to us not very difficult to show, that to govern men is 
not as high a sphere of action as has been C(xnmoiJy sup- 
posed ; and that those who have obtained this dignity, have 
usurped a place beyond their due in history and men's minds. 
We apprehend, indeed, that we are not idcme in this opinion; 
•diat a diange of sentiment on this subject has commenced, and 
must go on; that men are learning that tfaare are higher 
sources of happiness and more important agents in hamaB 
affiiirs than political rule. It is one mark of the progress of 
society, that it brings down the public man and raises the 
rprivate one. It throws power into the hands of untitled indi- 
viduals, and spreads it through all orders of the community* 
It multiplies and distributes freely means of extensive influr 
ence, and opens new channels by which tfie gifted mind, in 
whatever rank or ccmdition, may communicate itself far and 
wide. Through the diffiision of education and printing a 
private man may now speak to multitudes, incomparably more 
-numerous than ancient or modem eloqaence ever electrified 
in the popular assembly or the hall of legislation. By these 
instruments, truth is asserting her sovereignty over nadona, 
without the help of rank, office^ or sword ; and her fidtfaibl 
ministers will become more and more the lawgivers of the 
.world. 

We mean not to deny, we steadily affirm, that government 
is a great good, and essential to human happiness ; but it does 
•Its good chiefiy by a n^^tive influence, by repressing injustice 
and crime, by securing property from invasion, and thus r&- 
-moving obstructions to die free exercise of human powers. It 
•eonfinrs little positive benefit. Its office is, not to oon&r 
Jiappiness, but to give men opportunity to work out bappineas 
for themselves. Government resembles the wall wliich sur- 
rounds our lands ;--*-a needful protection, but rearing no h 



"fosfy^ ripaoing no (rmtBu It 19 the iudi^iftwl Ivh^ must tbA^se 
whether the ilidbsure AaU be a pfuradiisQ or a vaste. : Hoir^ 
little positive good can government coid^ 'i It doies not \Sk 
our fieldsy Iniud our houses, weave the ties whidi bind us ^ 
Our fainilie$, give disinterestedness to the hei^rt, or enex^gy to 
the intelleet and wilU All our great interests are left to our-* 
selves; and governments, when wey have interfered with theni^ 
have obstructed much more than advanced them. For &c- 
ample, they have taken reUgion into thek keeping only to disr. 
figure it« So educatk)n, in their hands, has generally become 
a propagator of servile ma^cims, and an upholder of antiquated 
errors. In like manner they have paralysed trade by tbiabr 
nurfflng care^ and multiplied poverty by expedients for its. re* 
lief. Government has almost always been a terrier againat 
which intellect has had to struggle; and society has maaeits 
chief progress by the minds of private individuals, who have 
outstripped their rulers, and gradually shamed them into truth 
and wisdom. 

Virtue and intellifience are the great interests of a comr« 
munity, including all otb^s and wordi all others ; and the 
noblest agency is that by which they are advanced^ Now we 
appreherc that political pow^ is not the most effeebial instru- 
ment for their propK)ition, and accordingly we doubt whether 
government is the cmly or highest sphere for superior mind«4 
Virtue, from its very nature, cannot be a produetof what may 
be called the dir^t operation of government, that is, of legist 
lation« Laws may repress crime* Their office is to.ereet 
prisons for violence and fraud* But mc^al and religious worthy 
dignity of character, loftiness of sentiment, all that makes man 
a blessing to himself and society, lies bey<md their provinpe. 
Virtue is of the soul, where laws cannot penetrate^ Excellence 
is something too refined, spiritual, celestial, to be produced by 
the coarse machinery oi government. Human legislation ad* 
dresses itself to selwove^ and works by outward force. Its 
chief instrument 13 punishment It cannot touch the springs 
of virtuous feelings, of great and good deeds. Accordingly, 
rulers, with all their imagined onmipotence, do not dream of 
enjoining by statute, phibmthropy, gratitude, devout sentiment^ 
magnanimity, and purity of thought* Virtue is too high a 
concern for government* It is an inspiration of God, not a 
creature of law; and the agents wh(»n God chiefly hoBours in 
its promotion, are those who, through experience as well as 
meditation, have risen to generous conceptions of it, and who 
show it forth, not in empty eulogies, but in the langnage of 
deep conviction, and in Uvcs of purity, 
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Government tben does little to advance the chief mta'est of 
human nature by its direct agency ; . and what shall we say of 
its indirect? Here we wish not to ofiend; but we must be al- 
lowed to use that plainness of speech which becomes Christians 
and freemen. We do fear then, that the indirect influence of 
government is on the whole adverse to virtue ; and in saying 
this, we do not speak of other countries, or of di£Perent political 
institutions from our own. We do not mean to say, what all 
around us would echo^ that monarchy corrupts a state, that 
the air of a court reeks with infection, and taints the higher 
classes with a licentiousness which descends to their inferiors. 
We speak of government at home; and we ask wise men to 
say, whether it ministers most to vice or virtue. We fear, 
that here, as elsewhere, political power is of corrupting ten- 
dency ; and that, generally speaking, public men are not the 
most dfectual teadiers of truth, dismterestedness, and incor- 
ruptible integrity to the people. An error prevails in relation 
to political concerns which necessarily makes civil institutions 
demoralizing. It is deeply rooted, the growth of ages. We 
refer to the belief^ that public men are absolved in a measure 
from the everla^ng and immutable obligations of morality; 
that-political power is a prize which justifies arts and com- 
pliances that would be scorned in private Ufe; that manage- 
ment, intrigue, hollow pretensions, and appeals to base pas- 
sions, deserve slight rebuke when employed to compass po- 
litical ends. Accordingly the laws of truth, justice, and phi- 
lanthropy, have seldom been applied to public as to private 
oonoems. Even those individuals who have come to frown 
ind^nantly on the machinations, the office seeking, and the 
sacnnces to popularity, which disgrace our internal condition, 
are disposed to acquiesce in a crooked or ungenerous policy 
towards foreign nations, by which great advantages mav accrue 
to their own countrv. Nowthe great truth on which the cause 
of virtue rests, is, that rectitude is an eternal, unalterable, and 
universal law, binding at once heaven and earth, the perfection 
of God's character, and the harmony and happiness of the 
rational creation ; and in proportion as political institnticHis 
unsettle this great conviction — ^in proportion as they teach 
that truth, justice and philanthropy are local, partial obli- 

Sitions, daiming homage from the weak, but shrinking before 
e powerful — ^in proportion as they thus insult the awfiil and 
inviolable majesty of the Eternal Law — in the same proportion 
the^ undermine the very foundation of a people's virtue. 

in«regard to the other great interest of the community, its 
intelligence, government may do much good by a direct in- 
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flttence ; that is, by instiiudng schools or appropriatiiig revenue 
for the instruction of the poorer classes* Whether it would 
do wisely in assuming to itself or in taking from individuals^ 
the provision and care of higher literary institutions^ is a ques- 
tion not easily determined. Bui no one will doubt that it is 
a noble function to assist and develope the intellect in those 
classes of the community, whose hard condition exposesthem 
to a merely animal existence. Still the agency of government^ 
in regard to knowledge, is necessarily superficial and narrow; 
The great sources of intellectual power and progress to a 
people, are its strong and original thinkers, be uiey found 
where th^ may* Government cannot, and does not, extend 
the bounds of knowledge; cannot make experiments in the 
laboratory, explore the laws of animal or vegetable nature, or 
establish the principles of criticism, morals, and religion. The 
energy which is to carryforward die intellect of a people, be- 
longs chiefly to private individuals, who devote themselves to 
lonely thought, who worship truth, who originate the views 
demanded by their age, who help us to throw off the yoke of 
established prejudices, who improve on old modes of education , 
or invent better. It is true that great men at the head of af-( 
fairs may, and often do^ contribute much to the growth of a^ 
nation's mind. But it too often happens that their station ob- j 
structs rather than aids their usefulness. Their connection 
with a par^, and the habit of viewing subjects in reference to 
personal aggrandizement, too often obscure the noblest in- 
tellects, ana convert into patrons of narrow views and tem- 
porary interests those who, in other conditions, would have 
been the li^ts of their age, and the propa^tors of everlasting 
truth.-— — From these views of the limited influence of govern- 
ment on the most precious interests of society, we learn that 
political power is not the noblest power, and that in the pro- 
gress of intelligence it will cease to be coveted as the chief and 
most honourable distinction on earth. 

If we pass now to the consideration of that interest, over 
which government is expected chiefly to watch, and on which 
it is most competent to act with power, we shall not arrive at 
a result very different from what we have just expressed. We 
refer to property, or wealth. That the influence of political 
institutions on this great concern is important, inestimable^ 
we mean not to deny. But as we have already suggested, it 
is chiefly negative. Government enriches a people by remov- 
ing obstructions to their powers, by defending them from 
wrong, and thus giving them opportuni^ to enrich themselves. 
Government is not the spring of the wealth of nations, but 
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thdrown sagacitj, indastfjr^ efaterprise, bkjA force of character; 
To leave a people to themaelres^ is generally tbe beat service 
their rulers can render; Time was, when sovereigns fixed 
prices and wages, regulated industry and expe^e^ and imagined 
thaft a nation would starve and perish if it were not guided 
and guarded like an infant* But we have learned, that men 
are their own best guardians, that property is safest under its 
owner's care, and that generally speakings even great enter* 
prises can better be accomplisned by the voluntary as80ci»- 
tion of individuals than by die state. Indeed, we are met 
at every stage of this discussion by the truth, that political 
power is a weak engine compared with individmi intelligence, 
virtue^ and effort ; and we are the more anxious to enforce this 
truth, because, through an extravagant estimate of goven>- 
ment, men are apt to expect from it what they must do fox 
themselves, and to throw upon it the blame which belongs to 
their own feebleness and improvidence^ The great hope cl 
society is individual character. Civilization and pditic^ in- 
stitutions are themselves sources of not a few evils, which no* 
thing but die intellectual and moral miergy of the private 
citizen can avert or relieve* Such, for example, are the mon- 
strous ineoBalflies of property, the sad contrasts of conditioii, 
which disfigure a large city ; which laws create and cannot 
remove; which can. only be mitigated and diminished by a 
principle of moral restraint m ^the poorer classes, and by a 
wise beneficence in the rich* The great lesson for men to 
learn is, that their happiness is in their own hands; that it is 
to be wrought out by their own faithfulness to God and con* 
science ; that no outward institutions can supply the place of 
inward principle, of moral energy, whilst this can go &r to 
supply the place of almost every outward aid. 

Our remarks will show that our estimate of politicml insti- 
tutions is more moderate than the prevalent one; and that we 
regard the power for which ambition has woven so many plots 
«id shed so much blood, as destined to occupy a more and 
more narrow space among the means of i»9«fulness and dis- 
tinction. There is, however, one branch of goveniment, whidi 
we hold in high veneration, which we account an unspeakable 
blessing, and which, for the world, we vrould not say a word 
to disparage ; and we are the more disposed to speak of it^ 
because its relative importance seems to us little understood :— 
we refer to the Judiciary, a department worth all others in the 
state. Whilst politicians expend their zeal on transient in- 
terests, which perhaps derive their chief importance from their 
4xmnection wiui a party, it is the province of the Judge to ap- 
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ply jthose solemn and universal laws of rectitude, on. which 
the security, industry, and prosperity of the indiridual and the 
state essentially depend* From his tribunal, as from a sacred 
Grade, go forth the responses of justice* To us there is no«> 
thing in the whole fabric of civil institutions so interesting and 
imposing, as this authoritative expositicm of the everlasting 
principles of moral legislation. The administration of justice 
in this country, where the judge, without a guard, without a 
soldier, without pomp, decides upon the dearest interests of 
the citizen, trusting chiefly to themoml sentiment of the com* 
munity for the execution of his decrees, is the most beauttiiil 
and encouraging aspect, under which om* government can be 
viewed. We repeat it, there is nothing in public affairs so 
venerable as the voice of Justice, speaking through her dele- 

Sated ministers, reaching and subduing the high as well as 
le low, setting a defence around the splendid mansion of 
wealth and the lowly hut of poverty, repressing wrong, vindi- 
cating innocence, humbling the oppressor, ana publishing the 
rights of human nature to every human bein^. We confess 
that we often turn with pain and humiliation irom the hall of 
Congress, where we see the legislator forgetting the majesty of 
his^function, forgetting his relation to a vast and growing com- 
munity, and sacrificing to his party or to himself the public 
weal ; and it comforts us to turn to the court of justice, where 
/ the dispenser of the laws, shutting his ear against all solicita- 
/ dons of friendship or interest, dissolving for a time every pri- 
vate tie, forgetting public opinion, and withstanding public 
feeling,-^asks only what is right. To our courts, the resorts 
and refuge of weakness and innocence, we look with hope and 
joy. We boast, with a virtuous pride, that no breath of cor- 
ruption has as yet tainted their pure air. To this department 
of government we cannot ascribe toifmuch importance. Over 
this, we cannot watch too jealously. Every encroachment on 
its independence we should resent and repel as the chief 
wrong our country can sustain. Woe, woe to die impious hand 
which would shake this most sacred and precious column of 
the social edifice. 

In the remarks which we have now submitted to our readers, 
we have treated of great topics, if not worthily, yet we trust 
with a pure purpose. We have aimed to expose the passion 
for dominion, the desire of ruling mankind. We have laboured 
to show the superiority of moral power and influence to that 
sway which has for ages been seized with eager and bloody 
hands. We have laboured to hold up to unmeasured repro- 
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batioDy him who would establish an empire of brute force over 
rational beings. We have laboured to hold forth, as the enemy 
of his race, the man who in any way would fetter the human 
mind, and subject other wills to his own. In a word, we 
have desired to awaken others and ourselves to a just sel£- 
reverence, to the free use and expansion of our highest powers, 
and especially to that moral force, that energy of holy, virtu- 
ous purpose, without which we are slaves amidst the freest 
institutions. Better gifts than these we cannot supplicate 
from God ; nor can we consecrate our lives to nobler acquisi- 
tions^ 



THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



The following Analysis of the Character of Bonaparte^ 
appeared originally in the <^ Christian Examiner," a perio- 
dical work published at Boston, U. S. and was shortly 
after printed in a separate form. The publisher is indebted 
for it to the gentleman (a friend of Dr. Channing), to 
whose kindness he owes the publication of the '^ Remarks 
on the Character and Writings of Milton/' Encouraged 
by the favourable reception of that work, and believing the 
present calculated to do much good, he is induced to ofiPer 
it to the notice of the public. For vigour of conception, 
accuracy of delineation, brilliancy of style, an ardent love 
of liberty, high toned moral feeling, and the fearless avowal 
of his own honest opinions, the author is pre-eminently 
distinguished. Sufficiently remote from the influence of 
European politics and prejudices, he has surveyed with the 
calm eye of a Philosopher and Moralist, the course and 
conduct of the hero of the scene. Making every allowance 
for the circumstances in which that extraordinary man 
was placed, and acknowledging his talents to their fullest 
extent, he has tried their exercise by the test of utility and 
the eternal principles of morality. He has shown their 
unhappy misemployment,— unhappy for himself, unhappy 
for the world. In short, he has shown that energy of 
mind, selfishly and unbenevolently exercised, is worse than 
worthless— it b pernicious. 



LITERARY NOTICES OF DR. CHANNING'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Remarks on the Character and Writings of Milton. 

" Dr. Channing is manifestly a man of considerable discernment and eloquent 
powers, capable of taking comprehensive views, and of conveying them dis- 
tinctly and fully to bis readers. He is no common person, and we welcome 
his writings to Uiis side of the Atlantic. Every one who reads The Edinburgh, 
must have been pleased with Macauley*s Article on Milton ; the present k 
superior, as it js more complete ; it gives a more elevated and inspiring view 
of his character."— -Afon^A/y Magazine, N". S, S^t. 1826. . 

" This is a clever pamphlet, and one which does credit to the taste of those 
concerned in introducing it to. English readers. Milton's character and 
writings are ably and impartially examined, and the spirit and tendency of 
his productions powerfully developed. Indeed, we have rarely seen so much 
important and valuable information and comment crowded into so small a 
spACC-^LUerary Chronicle, Sept. 1826. 

Analysis of the Character of Napoleon, 

** It IS refreshing to turn from our state turmoils and anomalies to the pe^ 
rusal o^ the wise and candid estimate of a character which has excited the 
extremes of aversion and admiration — written with that purity and freshness 
of feeling, spirit, and eloquence, that nothing but the love of liberty and vir- 
tue can so well inspire." — Times, Jan, 29, 1828. 

" A pamphlet which does honour to the name it bears.'*— Xoruion Mag, 
Feb. 1828. 

^ It is a very clever production, written with considerable eloquence, and 
by one who is evidently capable of looking steadily at the inequalities, in t 
great man*s character, and tracing them, as far as may be, to their source."^ 
Alheruxum, Feb, 5, 1828. 

<' This is a just and admirable appreciation of the character of Napoleon. 
That. Dr. Channing is not dazzled by the splendour of despotism, we are not 
surprised, since, in his character of Milton, a more glorious name than ever 
belonged to tyrant oi' satrap, he exhibited the capacity to comprehend and 
portray the majesty of republican virtue. We recommend this pamphlet to 
the attentive peri^ of every man in England."— -ZondoTi Weekly Review, 
Feb. 9, 1828. 

<' It is characterized by the same splendour of eloquence* the sane sound- 
ness of judgment, the same nobility of feeling, and the same general imparti- 
ality for which all bis writings are at once so conspicuous and so valufd)le." 
~— Literary Chronicle, Feb. 16, 1888. 

" Dr. Channing is already well known by his eloquent and able review of 
<<Milton*8 Character and Writings;" and the ** Character of Napoleon" is execu^ 
ted with equal ability and effect : if our recommendation be worth any thing at 
all, let Dr. Channing's Analysis be catefuUy read."— Jir<m^^y Mag. Mar, 1828. 

'< This incomparable essay, for the^^combination of intellectual and moral 
excellence it presents, rises in our estimation immeasurably above any recent 
production in the literature of this country."— jSSeo^fman. 

'' We cannot put down Dr. Channing's pamphlet without repeating our 
high admiration of both his powers of mind, and his qualities of heart. * ^ 
We think America has gi^eater cause to be proud of Dr. Channing than of 
any writer she has yet put forth." — London Mag. July 1828. 

" Dr. Channing himself is a host ; and those slight pamphlets of his 
which we have seen, impress us with a very high opinion of him, not only as 
a writer of immense power and elocution, but as a most sagacious observes 
and acute and profound reasoner." — LU. GaTsette, At/g. 2Sf 1828. 

'< A man of sound judgment and clear understanding ; equally correct in 
feeling, and refined in taste."— ^^^ooel*^ Mag. Aug. 1825. — Review ofDv^ 
course on the Evidences of the Christian Rdigion, 

** Dr. Channing, one of those men who are a blessing and an honour to 
their generation and thdr country."— Qttarfer/^ Review, No. 56, p. 535.^ 
Inddenial Notice of Do, 
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The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by Sir Walter Scott hasi / 
been anticipated with an eagerness, proportioned to the 
unrivalled power of the author, and to the wonderful en- 
dowments and fortunes of the hero. That the gei^eral 
expectation has been satisfied, we cannot affirm. But few 
will deny, that the writer has given us 4 monument of his 
great talents. The rapidity with which such a work has 
been thrown off astonishes us. We thiok, however, that 
the author owed to himself and to the public a more de- 
liberate execution of this important undertaking. He 
should either have abandoned it, or have bestowed on it 
the long and patient labour which it required. The marks 
of negligence and haste, which are spread through the 
work, are serious blemishes, perhaps inexpiable defects. 
It wants compression and selection throughout. Many 
passages are encumbered with verbiage. Many thoughts 
are weakened by useless expansion and worse than useless 
repetition. Comparisons are accumulaffed to excess, and 
whilst many are exquisite, perhaps as many* are trite and 
unworthy of history. The remarks are generally just, but 
obvious, and we fear we must add, often superficial. . We 
state these defects plainly, that we may express the more 
freely our admiration of the talents which have executed 
so rapidly a work so extensive and various, so rich in 
information, so fresh and vivid in description, and furnish- 
ing such abundant specimens of a free, graceful, and 
vigorous style. 

The work has the great merit of impartiality. It is 
probably inaccurate in many of its details, but smgularly 
free from prejudice and passion. Not a few, who con- 

B 
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sidered that the author was both a Briton and a friend of 
the principles and policy of Pitt, were expecting from his 
pen a discoloured delineation of the implacable foe of 
England and of that great minister. But the rectitude of 
his mind, and his reverence for historical truth, have 
effectually preserved him from abusing the great power, 
conferred on him by his talents, over public opinion. 
We think that his laudable fear of wronging the enemy 
of his country, joined to an admiration of the dazzling 
qualities of Napoleon, has led him to soflen unduly the 
crimes of his hero, and to give more favourable impressions 
than truth will warrant. 

But enough of the author, who needs not our praise, 
and can suffer little by our censure. Our concern is with 
his subject. A just estimate of the late Emperor of 
France seems to us important. That extraordinary man, 
having operated on the world with unprecedented power 
during his life, is now influencing it by his character. 
That character we apprehend is not viewed as it should 
be. The kind of admiration which it inspires, even in free 
countries, is a bad omen. The ^eatest crime against 
society, that of spoiling it of its rights and loading it with 
chains, still fails to move that deep abhorrence, which is 
its due ; and which if really felt, would fix on the usurper 
a brand of indelible infamy. Regarding freedom as the 
chief interest of human natufe, as essential to its intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious progress, we look on men, who 
have signalized themselves by their hostility to it, with 
an indignation at once stern and sorrowful, which no ^are 
of successful war, and no admiration of the crowd, can 
induce us to suppress. We mean then to speak freely of 
Napoleon. But if we know ourselves, we could on no 
account utter cme unjust reproach. We speak the more 
freely, because conscious of exemption from every feeling 
like animosity. We war not with the dead. We would 
resist oitly what we deem the pernicious influence of the 
dead. We would devote ourselves to the cause of freedom 
and humanity, a cause perpetually betrayed by the ad«> 
miration lavished on prosperous crime and all-grasping 
ambition. Our great topic will be the Character of 
Napoleon; and with this we shall naturally intersperse 
reflections on the great interests which he perpetually 
influenced. 

We begin with observing, that it is an act of justice 
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to Bonaparte to remember, that he grew up under disas- 
trous influences, in a troubled day, when men's minds 
were convulsed, old institutions overthrown, old opinions 
shaken, old restraints snapped asunder; when the au- 
ihority of religion was spurned, and youth abandoned 
to unwonted hcence; 'when the imagination was made 
feverish by visions of indistinct good, and the passions 
swelled by the sympathy of millions to a resistless torrent. 
A iQore oangerous school for the character cannot well be 
conceived* That All-seeing Being, who knows the trials 
of his creatures and the secrets of the heait, can alone 
judge to what degree crimes are extenuated by circum* 
stances so inauspicious. This we must remember in re* 
viewing the history of men, who were ^Lposed to trials 
unknown to ourselves. But because the turpitude of an 
evil agent is diminished by infelicities of education or 
condition, we must not therefore confound the immutable 
distinctions of right and wrong, and withhold our reproba^ 
tion from atrocities which have spread misery and slavery 
far and wide. ^ 

It is also due to Napoleon to observe, that there has 
always existed, and still exists, a mournful obtuseness 
of moral feeling in regard to the crimes of military 
and political life. The wrong-doing of public men on 
a large scale, has never drawn upon them that sincere, 
hearty abhorrence which visits private vice. Nations 
have seemed to court aggression and bondage by their 
stupid, insane admiration of successful tyrants. The 
wrongs, from which men have suffered most, in body and 
mind, are yet unpunished. True, Christianity has put 
into our lips censures on the aspiring and the usurping. 
But these reproaches are as yet little more than sounds, 
and unmeaning common-places. They are repeated for 
form's sake. When we read or hear them, we feel that 
they want depth and strength. They are not inward, 
solemn, burning convictions, breaking from the indignant 
soul' with a tone of reidity, before which guilt would 
cower. The true moral feeling in regard to the crimes 
of public men is almost to be created. We believe, then, 
that such a character as Bonaparte's is formed with very 
little consciousness of its turpitude ; and society, which 
contributes so much to its growth, is responsible for its 
existence, and merits in part the misery which it spreads. 

Of the early influences under which Bonaparte was 

b2 
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^finrmed, we know little. He was educated in a military 
school, and this, we apprehend, is not an institution to 
fcf^fn much delicacy, or independence of moral feeling ; 
foi^ the young soldier is taught, as his first duty, to obey 
his superior without consulting his conscience; to take 
human life at another's bidding; to perform that deed, 
which above all others requires deliberate conviction, 
without a moment's inquiry as to its justice, and to place 
himself a passive instrument in hands which, as all history 
teaches, often reek with blood causelessly shed. . 

His first political association was with the Jacobins, 
the most sanguinary of all the factions which raged in 
France, and whose sway is emphatically called ' the reign 
of terror.' The service which secured his command in 
Italy, was the turning of his artillery on the people, who, 
however dangerous when acting as a mob, happened in the 
present case to understand their rights, and were directing 
their violence against manifest usurpation. 

His first campaign was in Italy, and we have still a 
vivid recollection of the almost rapturous admiration, 
with which we followed his first triumphs ; for then we 
were simple enough to regard him as the chosen guardian 
of liberty. His peculiar tactics were not then understood ; 
the secret of his success had not reached us; and his 
rapid -victories stimulated the imagination to invest him 
with the mysterious powers of a hero of romance. We 
confess that we cannot now read the history of his Italian 
wars without a quickened movement in the veins. The 
rapidity of his conceptions ; the inexhaustibleness of his 
invention; the energy of his will; the decision which 
suffered not a moment's pause between the purpose and 
its execution ; the presence of mind, which, amidst sudden 
reverses, and on the brink of ruin, devised the means of 
safety and success ; these commanding attributes, added 
to a courage, which, however suspected afterwards, never 
faltered then, compel us to bestow, what indeed we have 
no desire to withhold, the admiration which is due to 
superior power. 

Let not the friends of peace be offended. We have 
said, and we repeat it, that we have no desire to withhold 
our admiration from the energies which war often awakens. 
Great powers, even in their perversion, attest a glorious 
nature, and we may feel their grandeur, whilst we con- 
demn with our whole strength of moral feeling, the evil 
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passions by which they are depraved. We are willing to 
grant that war, abhor it as we may, often developes and 
places in strong light, a force of intellect and purpose, 
which raises our conceptions of the human soul. There 
is perhaps no moment in life, in which the mind is brought 
into such intense action, in which the will is so strenuous, 
and in which irrepressible excitement is so tempered with 
self-possession, as in the hour of battle. Still the great- 
ness of the warrior is poor and low compared with the 
magnanimity of virtue. It vanishes before the greatness 
of principle. The martyr to humanity, to freedom, or to 
religion ; the unshrinking adherent of despised and de-^ ' ' 
serted truth ; who alone, unsupported, and scorned, with 
no crowd to infuse into him courage, no variety of objects 
to draw his thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort 
or resistance to rouse and nourish energy, still }delds him- 
self calmly, resolutely, with invincible philanthropy, to 
bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which one retract- 
ing word might remove : such a man is as superior to the 
warrior, as the tranquil and boundless heavens above us, 
to the low earth we tread beneath our feet 

We have spoken of the energies of mind called forth by 
war. If we may be allowed a short digression, which 
however, bears directly on our main subject, the merits of 
Napoleon, we would observe, that military talent, even of 
the highest order, is far from holding the nrst place among 
intellectual endowments. It is one of the lower forms of 
genius; for it is not conversant with the highest and 
richest objects of thought We grant that a mind, which 
takes in a wide country at a glance, and understands 
almost by intuition the positions it affords for a successful 
campaign, is a comprehensive and vigorous one. The 
general, who disposes his forces so as to counteract a 
greater force ; who supplies by skill, science, and genius, 
the want of numbers ; who dives into the counsels of his 
enemy, and who gives unity, energy, and success to a 
vast sphere of operations, . in the midst of casualties and 
obstructions which no wisdom could foresee, manifests 
great power. But still the chief work of a general is to 
apply physical force ; to remove plfjrsical obstructions ; to 
avail himself of physical aids and advantages ; to act on 
matter; to overcome rivers, ramparts, mountains, and 
human muscles; and these are not the highest objects 
of mind, nor do they demand intelligence of the highest 
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order; and accordingly nothing is more comftion than 
to find men, eminent m this department, who are almost 
wholly wanting in the noblest energies of die soul, in 
imagination and taste, in the capacity of enjoying works 
of genius, in large views of human nature, in the moral 
sciences, in the application of analysis and generalization 
to the human mind and to society, and in original con- 
cations on the gr^at subjects which hare absorbed the 
most glorious understandings. The office of a great 
general does not differ widely from that of a great me* 
chanician, whose business it is to frame new combinations 
of physical forces, to adapt them to new circumstances, 
and to remove new obstructions. Accordingly great 
generals, away from the camp, ate commonly no greater 
men than the mechanician taken from his workshop. In 
conversation they are often dull. Works of profound 
thinking on general and great topics they cannot com** 
prehend. The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of Wa^ 
terloo, undoubtedly possesses great military talents^ but 
we have never heard of his eloquence in the senate, or of 
his sagacity in the cabinet ; and we venture to say, that 
he will leave the world, without adding one new thought 
on the great themes, on which the genius of philosophy 
and legislature has meditated for ages. We will not go 
down for illustration to such men as Nelson, a man great 
on the deck, but debased by gross vices, and who never 
pretended to enlargement of intellect To institute a 
comparison in point of talent and genius between such 
men and Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost an insult 
to these illustrious names. Who can think of these truly 

freat intelligences ; of the range of their minds througn 
eaven and earth ; of their deep intuition into the som ; 
of their new and glowing combinations of thought; of the 
energy with which they grasped and subjected to their 
main purpose, the infinite materials of illustration which 
nature and life afford ; who can think of the forms of tran-« 
scendent beauty and grandeur which they created, or which 
were rather emanations of their own minds; of the calm 
wisdom and fervid impetuous imagination which they con- 
joined ; of the dominion which they have exerted over so 
many generations, and which time only extends and makes 
sure ; of the voice of power, in which, though dead, they 
still speak to nations, and awaken intellect, sensibility, and 
genius in both hemispheres ; who can think of such men. 
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and not feel the immense inferiority of the mpst gifted 
warrior, whose elements of thought are physical forces and 
pfaysicid obstructions, and whose employment is the com- 
bination of the lowest class of objects, on which a powerful 
mind can be employed ? 

We return to Napoleon. His splendid victories in Italy 
spread his name like lightning through the civilized world. 
Unhappily they emboldened him to wose unprincipled and 
open aggressions, to the indulgence of that lawless, im- 
perious spirit, which marked his after course, and kept 
pace with his growing power. In his victorious career, he 
soon came in contact with States, some of which, as Tuscany 
and Venice, had acknowledged ihe French Republic, whilst 
others, as Parma and Modena, had observed a strict neu- 
trality. The old-fiishioned laws of nations, under which 
such States would have found shelter, seemed never to have 
crossed the mind of the young victor. Not satisfied with 
violating the neutrality of all, he seized the port of Leg- 
horn, and ruined the once^flourishing commerce of Tuscany ; 
and having exacted heavy tribute from Parma and Modena, 
he compeUed these powers to surrender, what had hitherto 
been held sacred in the utmost extremities of war, some of 
their choicest pictures, the chief ornaments of their capitals. 
We are sometimes told of the good done by Napoleon to 
Italy. But we have heard his name pronounced as indig- 
nantly there as h^re. An Italian cannot forgive him f& 
robbing that country of its nbblest works of art, its dearest 
treasures and glories, which had made it a land of pilgrim- 
age to men of taste and genius from the whole civilized 
world, and which had upheld and solaced its pride under 
conquest and humiliation. From this use of power in the 
very dawn of his fortunes, it might easily have been fore- 
told what part he would act in Uie stormy day which was 
approaching, when the sceptre of France and Europe was 
to be offered to any strong hand, which should be daring 
enough to grasp it. 

Next to Italy, Egypt became the st^e for the display of 
Napoleon; Egypt, a province of the Grand Signior, with 
whom France was in profound peace ; and who, according 
to the long established relations of Europe, was her naturd 
ally. It would seem, that this expedition was Bonaparte's 
own project. His motives are not very distinctly stated by 
his biographer. We doubt not that his great aim was con- 
spicuousness. He chose a theatre where all eyes could be 
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turned upon bim. He saw that the time for usurpation 
had not yet come in France. To use his own language, 
^ the fruit was not yet ripe.' He wanted a field of action 
which would draw upon him the gaze of the world, and 
from which he might return at the fiivourable moment for 
the prosecution of his enterprises at home. At the same 
time he undoubtedly admitted into his mind, which success 
had already intoxicated, some vague wild hope of making 
an impression on the Eastern world, which might place its 
destinies at his command, and give him a throne more en- 
viable than Europe could bestow. His course in the East 
exhibited the same lawlessness, the same contempt of all 
restraints on his power, which we have already noted. No 
means which promised success, were thought the worse 
for their guilt It was not enough for him to boast of his 
triumphs over the cross, or to profess Mahometanism. He 
claimed inspiration, and a commission from God, and was 
anxious to join the character of prophet to that of hero. 
This was the beginning of the great weaknesses and errors 
into which he was betrayed by that spirit of self-exaggera- 
tion, which under the influence of past success and of un- 
bounded flattery, was already growing into a kind of in- 
sanity. In his own view he was fit to be a compeer with 
Mahomet. His greatness in his own eyes made him blind 
to the folly of urging his supernatural claims on the Turk, 
who contemned, even more than he abhorred, a Frank; and 
who would sooner have sold himself a slave to Christians, 
than have acknowledged a renegade Christian as a sharer 
of the glories of Mahomet. It was not enough for Bona- 
parte, on this expedition, to insult God, to show an impiety 
as foolish as it was daring. He proceeded to trample on the 
sentiments and dictates of humanity with equal hardihood. 
The massacre of Jafla is universally known. Twelve hun- 
dred prisoners, and probably more, who had surrendered 
themselves to Napoleon, and were apparently admitted to 
quarter, were two days afterwards marched out of the fort, 
divided into small bodies, and then deliberately shot ; and, 
in case the musket was not efiectual, were dispatched by 
bayonets. This was an outrage, which cannot be sheltered 
by the laws and usages of war, barbarous as they are. It 
was the deed of a bandit and savage^ and ought to be exe- 
crated by good men, who value and would preserve the 
mitigations which Christianity has infused into the conduct 
of national hostilities. 
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The next gi*eat event in Bonaparte's history was the usur- 
pation of the supreme power of the state, and the establish- 
ment of military despotism over France. On the peirticular& 
of this criminal act we have no desire to enlai^e, nor are we 
anxious to ascertain, whether our hero, on this occasion, lost 
his courage and self-possession, as he is reported to have 
done. We ar^ more anxious to express our convictions of 
the turpitude of this outrage on liberty and justice. For 
this crime, but one apology can be offered. Napoleon, it is 
said, seized the reins, when, had he let them slip, they 
would have fallen into other hands. He enslaved France at 
a moment, when, had he spared her, she would have found 
another tyrant. Admitting the truth of the plea, what is it 
but the reasoning of the highwayman, who robs and mur- 
ders the traveller, because the booty was about to be seized 
by another hand, or because another dagger was ready to 
do the bloody deed ? We are aware that the indignation, 
with which we regard this crime of Napoleon, wUl find a 
response in few breasts ; for to the multitude a throne is a 
temptation which no virtue can be expected to withstand. 
But moral truth is immoveable amidst the sophistry, ridi- 
cule, and abject reasonings of men, and the time will come, 
when it will find a meet voice to give it utterance. Of all 
crimes against society, usurpaticm is the blackest. He who 
lifts a parricidal hand against his country's rights and free- 
dom ; who plants his foot on the necks of thirty millions of 
his fellow-creatures ; who concentrates in his single hand 
the powers of a mighty empire, and who wields its powers^ 
squanders its treasures, and pours forth its blood like water, 
to make other nations slaves and the world his prey ; this 
mah, as he unites all crimes in his sanguinary career, so he 
should be set apart by the human race for their unmingled 
and unmeasured abhorrence, and should bear on his guilty 
head a mark as opprobrious as that which the first murderer 
wore. We cannot think with patience of one man fasten- 
ing chains on a whole people, and subjecting millions to 
his single will ; of whole regions overshadowed by the ty- 
ranny of a frail being like ourselves. In anguish of spirit 
we exclaim. How long will an abject world kiss the foot 
which tramples it? How long shall crime find shelter in 
its very aggravations and excess ? 

Perhaps it may be said, that our indignation seems to 
light on Napoleon, not so much because he was a despot, as 
because he became a despot by usurpation ; that we seem 
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not to bate tyranny itself so much as a particular mode of 
gaining it. We do indeed r^ard usurpation as a crime of 
peculiar blackness, especially when committed, as in the case 
of Napoleon, in the name of liberty. All dei^x>tism, how^ 
eveir, whether usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. 
We regard it as the most grievous wrong and insult to the 
human race. But towards the hereditary despot we. have 
more of compassion than indignation. Nursed and brought 
up in delusion, worshipped from his cradle, never spoken to 
in the tone of fearless truth, taught to look on the great 
mass of his fellow beings as an in^rior race, and to regard 
despotism as a law of nature and a necessary element of 
social life; such a prince, whose education and conditi<»i 
almost deny him the possibility of acquiring healthy moral ] 
feeling and manly virtue, must not be judged severely. 
Still, in absolving the despot from much d the guilt which 
seems at first to attach to his unlawful and abused power, 
we do not the less account despotism a wrong and a curse. 
The time for its fall, we trust, is coming. It cannot fell 
too soon. It has long enough wrung from the labourer his 
hard earnings ; long enough squandered a nation's wealth 
on its parasites and minions ; long enough warred against 
the feedom of the mind, and arrested the progress of truth. 
It has filled dungeons enough with the brave and good, and 
shed enough of the blood of patriots. Let its end come. 
It car^iot come too soon. 

We have now followed Bonaparte to the moment of pos- 
sessing himself of the supreme power. Those who were 
associated with him in subverting the government of the 
Directory, essayed to lay restraints on the First Consu], 
who was to take their place. But* he indignandy repelled 
them. He held the sword, and with this, not only intimi* 
dated the selfish, but awed and silenced die patriotic, who 
saw too plainly that it could only be wrested from him by 
renewing the horrors of the revolution. — We now proceed 
to consider some of the means, by which he consolidated 
his power, and raised it into the imperial dignity. We con«- 
sider these as much more important illustrations of his char, 
racter than his successive campaigns, to which accordingly 
we shall give litde attention. 

One of his first measures for giving stability to his power, 
was certainly a wise one, and was obviously dictated by his 
situation and character. Having seized the first dignity in 
the state by military force, and leaning on a devoted soldiery. 
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he was under no necessity of binding himself to any of the 
parties which had distracted the country — a vassalage to 
which his domineering spirit could ill have stooped* Policy 
and his love of mastery pointed oat to him an indiscriminate 
employment of the leading men of all parties : and not a 
few of these had become so selfish and desperate in the 
disastrous progress of the revolution, that they were ready 
to break up old connexions, and to divide the spoils of the 
Republic with a master. Accordingly he adopted a system 
of comprehension and lenity, from which even the emigrants 
were not excluded, and had the satisfaction of seeing al« 
most the whole talent which the revolution had quickened, 
leagued in the execution of his plans. Under the able men 
whom he called to his aid, the finances and the war depart- 
ment, which had fallen into a confiision that threatened 
ruin to the state, were soon restored to order, and means and 
forces provided for retrieving the recent defeats and dis- 
graces of the French armies. 

This leads us to mention another most important and 
efiectual means by which Napoleon secured and enlarged 
his power. We refer to the brilliant campaign immediately 
following his elevation to the Consulate, and which restored 
to France the ascendancy which she had lost during his 
absence. On his success at this juncture his future fortunes 
wholly depended. It was in this campaign that he proved 
himself the worthy rival of Hannibal. The energy which 
conducted an army with its cavalry, artillery, and supplies, 
across the Alps, by untried paths, which only the chamois 
hunter, bom and bred "amidst glaciers and everlasting snows, 
had trodden, gave the impression, which of all others he 
most desired to spread, of his superiority to nature, as well 
as to human opposition. This enterprise was in one view a 
fearful omen to Europe. It showed a power over the minds 
of his soldiers, the effects of which v^ere not to be calculated* 
The conquest of St Bernard by a French army was the 
boast of the nation; but a still more wonderful thin^ was, 
the capacity of the general to inspire into that army Vie in- 
tense force, confidence, resolution, and patience, by which 
alone the work could be accomplished. The victory of 
Marengo, gained by one of the accidents of war in the mo- 

3 lent of apparent defeat and ruin, secured to Bonaparte the 
ominion which he coveted. France, who in her madness 
and folly had placed her happiness in conquest, now felt 
that the glory of her arms was safe only in the hands of the 
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First Consul ^ whilst the soldiery, who held the sceptre in 
their gift, became niore thoroughly satisfied, that triumph 
and spoils waited on his standard. \ 

Another important and essential means of secuilHg^nd 
building up his power, was the system of espionage, called 
the Police, yhich, under the Directory, had received a de- 
velopment worthy of those friends of freedom, but which 
was destined to be perfected by the wisdom of Napoleon. It 
would seem as if despotism, profiting by the experience of 
ages, had put forth her whole skill and resources an forming 
the French police, and had forged a weapon, never to be 
surpassed, for stifling the faintest breathings of disaffection, 
and chaining every free thought. This system of espionage^ 
(we are proud that we have no English word for the infernal 
machine,) had indeed been used under all tyrannies. But it 
wanted the craft of Fouch^, and the energy of Bonaparte, 
to disclose all its powers. In the language of our author, 
^ it spread through all the ramifications of society ;' that is, 
every man, of the least importance in the community, had 
the eye of a spy upon him. He was watched at home as well 
as abroad, in the boudoir and theatre, in the brothel and 
gaming-house ; and these last-named haunts furnished not a 
few ministers of the Argus-eyed police. There was an ear 
open through all France to catch the whispers of discontent ; 
a power of evil, which aimed to rival, in omnipresence and 
invisibleness, the benignant agency of the Deity. Of all 
instruments of tyranny, this is the most detestable: for it 
chills the freedom and warmth of social intercourse ; locks 
up the heart ; infects and darkens men's minds with mutual 
jealousies and fears ; and reduces to system a wary dissimu- 
lation, subversive of force and manliness of character. We 
find, however, some consolation in learning that tyrants are 
the prey of distrust, as well as the people over whom they 
set this cruel guard ; that tyrants cannot confide in their own 
spies, but must keep watch over the machinery which we 
have described, lest it recoil upon themselves. Bonaparte 
at the head of an army is a dazzling spectacle ; but Bona- ^ 
parte, heading a horde of spies, compelled to doubt and fear 
these base instruments of his power, compelled to divide 
them into bands, and to receive daily reports from each, so 
that by balancing them against each other, and sifting 
their testimony, ne ihight gather the truth ; Bonaparte, 
thus employed, is any thing but imposing. It requires.no 
great elevation of thought to look down on such ap occu- 
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pation with scorn ; and we see, in the anxiety and degrada- 
tion which it involves, the beginning of that retribution 
which tyranny cannot escape. 

Another means by which the First Consul protected his 
power can excite no wonder. That he should fetter the 
press, should banish or imprison refractory editors, should 
subject the journals and more important works of literature 
to jealous superintendence, these were things of course. 
Free writing and despotism are such implacable foes, that we 
hardly thinx of blaming a tyrant for keeping no terms with 
the press. He cannot do it. He might as reasonably 
choose a volcano for the foundation of his throne. Neces- 
sity is laid upon him, unless he is in love with ruin, to 
check the bold and honest expression of thought But the 
necessity is his own choice ; and let infamy be that man's 
portion, who seizes a power which he cannot sustain, but 
by dooming the mind, through a vast empire, to slavery, 
and by turning the press, that great organ of truth, into an 
instrument of public delusion and debasement. 

We pass to another means of removing obstructions to 
his power and ambition, still worse than the last. We 
refer to the terror which he spread by his severities, just 
before assuming the imperial power. The murder of the 
Duke d'Enghien was justified by Napoleon as a method of 
striking fear into the Bourbons, who, as he said, were 
plotting his death. This may have been one motive ; for 
we have reason to think that he was about that time 
threatened with assassination. But we believe still more, 
that he intended to awe into acquiescence the opposition, 
which, he knew, would be awakened in many breasts, by 
the prostration of the forms of the republic, and the open 
assumption of the imperial dignity. There were times when 
Bonaparte disclaimed the origination of the murder of the 
Duke d'Enghien. But no other could have originated it. 
It bears internal marks of its author. The boldness, de« 
cision, and overpowering rapidity of the crime, point un- 
erringly to the soul where it was conceived. We believe 
that one great recommendation of this murder was, that it 
would strike amazement and terror into France and Eu- 
rope, and show that he was prepared to shed any blood, 
and to sweep before him every obstruction in his way to 
absolute power. Certain it is, that the open murder of the 
Duke d'Enghien, and the justly suspected assassinations of 
Pichegru and Wright, did create a dread, such as had not 
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been felt before ; and whilst on previoas occasions some 
faint breathings of liberty were to be heard in die legisla*- 
tive bodies^ only one voice^ thai of Camoti was raised 
against investing Bonaparte with the imperial crown, and 
laying Franoe^ an unprotected victim, at his feet. 

There remain for our consideration other means employ- 
ed by Boni^arte for building up and establishing his power, 
of a different character from those we have named, and 
which on this account we cannot pass without nodoe. One 
of these was the Concordat which he extorted from the Pop^ 
and which professed to re-establish the Catholic religion in 
France. Our religious prejudices have no influence on our 
judgement of this measure. We make no objecticms to it, as 
the restoration of a worship which on many accounts we 
condemn. We view it now simply m an instrument of 
ppliqr, and in this light, it seems to us no proof of the 
sagacity of Bonaparte. It helps to confirm in us an im«- 
pression, which other parts of Ids history give us, that he 
did not understand the peculiar character of his age, and 
the peculiar and original policy which it demanded. He 
always used common-plac^ means of power, although the 
unprecedented times in which he lived, required a system, 
wluch should combine untried resources and touch new 
springs of action. Because old governments had found a 
convenient prop in religion. Napoleon imagined that it was 
a necessary appendage and support of his sway, and re* 
solved to restore itl But at diis moment there were no 
foundations in France for a religious establishment, which 
could give strength, and a character of sacredness to the 
supreme power. There was comparatively no faith, no 
devout feeling, and still more, no superstition to supply the 
place of these. The time for the reaction of the rdigious 
principle had not yet arrived ; and a more likely means of 
retarding it could hardly have been devised, than the 
nursing care extended to the church by Bonaparte, the 
recent jNfussulman, the known despiser of the ancient fiiith, 
who had no worship at heart but the worship of himself. 
Instead of bringing religion to the aid of the state^ it was 
impossible that such a man should touch it, without 
loosening the faint hold which it yet retained on the people. 
There were none so ignorant as to be the dupes of the 
First Consul in this particular. Every man, woman, and 
child knew that he was playing the part of a juggler. Not 
one religious association could oe formed with his character 
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or government. It was a sirikim proof of the 8elf«^xi^-> 
gerating vanity of Bonaparte, and of his ignorance of the 
h^her principles of human nature, that he not onlv hoped 
to revive and turn to his account the old religion, but 
imagined that he could, if necessary, have created a new 
one. ^ Had the Pope never existed before, he should have 
been made for the occasion,' was the speech of this political 
charlatan ; as if religious opinion and feeling were things to 
be manufiictured by a consular decree. Ancient legislators, 
by adopting and sympathizing with popular fuad rooted 
superstitions, were able to press them into the service of 
their institutions. They were wise enoi^^h to build on a 
preexisting faith, and studiously to conform to it. Bona-* 
parte, in a country of infidelity and atheism, and whilst 
unable to refrain from sarcasms on the system which he 
patronized, was weak enough to believe that he might 
make it a substantial support of hb government He 
midoubtedly congratulated himself on the terms which he 
exacted from the Pope, and which had never been con- 
ceded to the most powerful monarchs ; forgetting that his 
apparent success was the defeat of his plans ; for just as far 
as he severed the church firom the supreme pontiff^ and 
placed himself conspicuously at its head, he destroyed the 
only connexion which could give it influence. Just so far 
its ;power over opinion and conscience ceased. It became a 
coarse instrument of statfb, contemned by the people, and 
serving only to demonstrate the aspiring views of its master. 
Accordingly the French biishops in general refused to hold 
their dignities under this new head, preferred exile to the 
sacrifice of the rights of the church, and lefi; behind them a 
hearty abhorrence of the Concordat among the more zealous 
members of their communion. Happy would it have been 
for Napoleon, had he left the Pope and the church to 
themselves. By occasionally recognizing and employing, 
and then insulting and degrading the Roman pontiff, he 
exasperated a large part of Christendom, fastened on him- 
self the brand of impiety, and awakened a religious hatred, 
which contributed its full measure to his fall. 

As another means employed by Bonaparte for giving 
strength and honour to his government, we may name the 
grandeur of his public works, which he began in his consulate 
and con'tiuued after his accession to the imperial dignity. 
These dazzled France, and still impress travellers with ad- 
miration* Could we separate these from his history, and 
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did no other indication of his character survive, we should 
undoubtedly honour him with the title of a beneficent 
sovereign; but connected as they are, they do little or 
nothing to change our conceptions of him as an all-grasping, 
unprincipled usurper. Paris was the chief object of these 
labours; and surely we cannot wonder, that he who aimed 
at universal dominion, should strive to improve and adorn 
the metropolis of his empire. It is the practice of despots 
to be lavish of expense on the royal residence and the seat 
of government Travellers in France, as in other coun* 
tries of the continent, are struck and pained by the contrast 
between the magnificent capital and the mud- walled village, 
and uninteresting province. Bonaparte had a special 
motive for decorating l^aris, for * Paris is France,' as has. 
often been observed ; and in conciliating the vanity of the 

¥'eat city, he secured the obedience of the whole countiy* 
he boasted internal improvements of Napoleon scarcely de- 
serve to be named, if we compare their influence witn the 
operation of bis public measures. The conscription, which 
drew from agriculture its most effective labourers, and his 
continental system, which sealed up every port and annihi- 
lated the commerce of his empire, drained and exhausted 
FrancQ to a degree, for which his artificial stimulants of 
industry, and his splendid projects afforded no compensa- 
tion, rerhaps the most admired of all his public works is 
the road over the Simplon, to which all travellers concur in 
giving the epithet, stupendous. But it ought not to amaze 
us, that he, who was aspiring at unlimited dominion, should 
establish communications between the different provinces of 
his empire. It ought not to amaze us, that he, who had 
scaled the glaciers of St. Bernard, should covet some easier 
passage for pouring his troops into Italy ; nor is it very 
wonderful, that a sovereign, who commanded the revenues 
of Europe, and who lived in an age when civil-engineering 
had been advanced to a perfection before unknown, should 
accomplish a bolder enteiprise than his predecessors. We 
would add, that Napoleon must divide with Fabbroni the 
glory of the road over the Simplon ; for the genius which 
contrived and constructed, is more properly its author, than 
the will which commanded it. 

There is, however, one great work, which gives Bona- 
parte a fair claim on the gratitude of posterity, and entitles 
him to an honourable renown. We refer to the new code 
of laws, which was given to France under his auspices. His 
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participation in this work has indeed been unwarrantably 
and ridiculously magnified. Because he attended the meet- 
ings of the commissioners to whom it was assigned, and 
made some useful and sagacious suggestions, he has been 
praised, as if he had struck out, by me miraculous force of 
his genius, a new code of laws. The truth is, that he em- 
ployed for this work, as he should have done, the most 
eminent civilians of the empire ; and it is also true, that 
these learned men have little claim to originality; for, as our 
author observes, the code < has few peculiarities making a 
difference betwixt its principles and those of the Roman 
law.' In other words, they preferred wisdom to novelty. 
Still Bonaparte deserves great praise for his interest in the 
work, for the impulse he gave to those to whom it was 
committed, and for the time and thought which, amidst 
the cares of a vast empire, he bestowed upon it. That his 
ambition incited him to this labour, we doubt not. He 
meant to entwine the laurels of Justinian with those of 
Alexander. But we will not quarrel with ambition, when 
it is wise enough to devote itself to the happiness of man- 
kind. In the present case he showed that he understood 
' something of true glory ; and we prize the instance more, 
because it stands dmost alone in his historv- We look on 
the conqueror, the usurper, the spoiler of kingdoms, the 
insatiable despot, with disgust, and see in all these charac- 
ters an essential vulgamess of mind. But when we regard 
him as a Fountain of Justice to a vast empire, we recognize 
in him a resemblance to the just and benignant Deity, and 
cheerfully accord to him the praise of bestowing on a nation 
one of the greatest rifts, and of the most important means 
of improvement and happiness, which it is permitted to man 
to confer. It was, however, the misery of Bonaparte, a 
curse brought on him by his crimes, that he could touch 
nothing without leaving on it the polluting mark of des- 
potism. His usurpation took from him the power of legis- 
lating with magnanimity, where his ovm interest was con- 
cerned. He could provide for the administration of justice 
between man and man, but not between the citizen and the 
ruler. Political offences, the very class which ought to 
be submitted to a jury, were denied that mode of trial. 
Juries might decide on other criminal questions ; but they 
were not to be permitted to interpose between the despot 
and the ill-fat^ subjects who might fall under his suspi- 
cion. These were arraigned before * special tribunals, 
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invested with a half military character,' the ready ininis4 
ters of nefarious prosecutions, and only intended to cloak 
by legal forms the murderous purpose of the ^tyrant. 

We have thus considered some of the means by which 
Bonaparte consolidated and extended his power. We now 
see him advanced to that imperial throne, on which he had 
long fixed his eager eye. We see France now awed and 
now dazzled by the influence we have described, and at last 
surrendering, by public, deliberate acts, without a struggle 
or a show of opposition, her rights, liberties, interests, and 
power to an absolute master and to his posterity for ever. 
Thus perished the name and forms of the Republic. Thus 
perished the hopes of philanthropy. The air, which a few 
years ago resounded with the shouts of a great people 
casting away their chains, and claiming their oirthright of 
freedom, now rung with the servile cries of long life to a 
blood-stained usurper. There were indeed generous spirits, 
true patriots, like our own La Fayette, still left in France. 
But few, and scattered, they were left to shed in secret the 
tears of sorrowful and indignant despair. By this base 
and disastrous issue of their revolution, the French nation 
not only renounced their own rights, but brought reproach 
on the cause of freedom, which years cannot wash away. 
This is to us a more painful recollection than all the deso- 
lations which France spread through Europe, and than her 
own bitter sufferings when the hour of retribution came 
upon her. The helds which she laid waste are again 
\ waving with harvest; and the groans which broke forth 
\ through her cities and villages, when her bravest sons 
perished by thousands and ten thousands on the snows of 
Russia, have died away, and her wasted population is re- 
newed. But the wounds which she inflicted on freedom 
by the crimes perpetrated in that sacred name, and by the 
abject spirit with which that sacred cause was deserted, 
are still fresh and bleeding. France not only subjected 
herself to a tyrant, but what is worse, she has given tyranny 
every where new pleas and arguments, and emboldened it 
to preach openly, in the face of heaven, the impious doc- 
trines of absolute power and unconditional submission. 

Napoleon was now Emperor of France ; and a man un- 
acquainted with human nature, would think that such an 
empire, whose bounds now extended to the Rhine, might 
have satisfied even an ambitious man. But Bonaparte 
^ obeyed that law of progress, to which the highest minds 
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Are peculiarly subjected ; and acquisition inflamed, instead / 
of appeasing the spirit of dominion. He had long pro- 
posed to himself the conquest of Europe, of the world ; 
and the title of Emperor added intenseness to this purpose. 
Did we not fear tnat by repetition we might impair the 
•conviction which we are most anxious to impress, we would 
enlarge on the enormity of the suilt involved in the pro- 
ject of universal empire. Napoleon knew distinctly the 
price which he must pay for the eminence which he coveted. 
He knew that the path to it lay over wounded and slaugh- 
tered millions, over putrefying heaps of his fellow-crea- 
tures, over ravaged fields, smoking ruins, pillaged cities. 
He knew that his steps would be followed by the groans 
of widowed mothers and famished orphans ; of bereaved 
firiendship 'and despairing love ; and that in addition to 
this amount of misery, he would create an equal amount of 
crime, by multiplying indefinitely the instruments and par- 
ticipators of hia rapine and fraud. He knew the price, and 
resolved to pay it But we do not insist on a topic which 
few, very few as yet, understand or feel. Turning then 
for the present from the moral aspect of this enterprise, we 
will view it in another light, which is of great importance 
to a just estimate of his claims on admiration. We will 
inauire into the nature and fitness of the measures and 
policy which he adopted for compassing the subjugation 
of Europe and the world. 

We are aware that this discussion may expose us to 
the charge of great presumption. It may be said that men, 
having no access to the secrets of cabinets, and no partici- 
pation in public affairs, are not the best judges of the policy 
of such a man as Napoleon. This we are not anxious to 
disprove, nor shall we quarrel with our readers for question- 
ing the soundness of our opinions. But we will say, that 
though distant, we have not been indifferent observers of 
the great events of our age, and that though conscious of 
exposure to many errors, we have a strong persuasion of the 
substantial correctness of our views. We express then, 
without reserve, our belief that the policy of Napoleon was 
wanting in sagacity, and that he proved himself incapable, 
as we' before suggested, of understanding the character 
and answering the demands of his age. His system was a 
repetition of old means, when the state of the world was 
new. The sword and the police, which had sufficed him 
for enslaving France, were not the onlv powers required for 
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his designs against the human race. Other resources were 
to be discovered or created; and the genius for calling 
them forth did not, we conceive, belong to Napoleon. 

The circumstances under which Napoleon aspired to uni- 
versal empire differed in many respects firom those under 
which former conquerors were placed. It was easy for 
Rome, when she had subdued kingdoms, to reduce them to 
provinces and to govern them by force ; for nations at that 
period were bound together by no tie. They had little com- 
munication with each other. Diflferences of origin, of reli- 
gion, of manners, of language, of modes of warfare; difier- 
ences aggravated by long and ferocious wars, and by the 
general want of civilization, — prevented joint action, and al- 
most all concern for one another's fate. Modern Europe, on 
the other hand, was an assemblage of civilized states, closely 
connected by commerce, by literature, by a common faith, 
by interchange of thoughts and improvements, and by a 
policy which had for ages proposed, as its chief object, the 
establishment of such a balance of power as would secure 
national independence. Under these influences the human 
mind had made great progress ; and in truth the French 
revolution had resulted from an unprecedented excitement 
and development of men's faculties, and from the extension 
of power and intelligence through a vastly wider class than 
had participated in them at any former period. The very 
power which Napoleon was wielding, might be traced to an 
enthusiasm essentially generous, ana manifesting a tendency 
of the civilized world to better institutions. It is plain that 
the old plans of conquest, and the maxims of compara-^ 
tively barbarous ages, did not suit such a state of society. 
An ambitious mail was to make his way by allving himself 
with the new movements and excitements or the world. 
The existence of a vast maritime power like England, which 
by its command of the ocean and its extensive commerce, 
was brought into contact with every community^ and which 
at the same time enjoyed the enviable pre-eminence of 
possessing the freest institutions in Europe, was of itself 
a sufficient motive for a great modification of the policy^ 
by which one state was now to be placed at the head of the 
nations. The peculiar character and influence of England^ 
Bonaparte seemed indteed never able to comprehend ; and 
the violent measures by which he essayed to tear asunder 
Ae old connections of that country with thte continent, 
only gave them strength, by adding to the ties of interest, 
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those of sympathy, of common sidTeriog, and common 
danger. 

Force and corruption were the great engines of Napo- 
leon, and be plied them without disguise or reserve, not 
caring how far he insulted, and armed against himself the 
moral and national feelings of Europe. His great reliance 
was on the military spirit and energy of the French people. 
To make Fradn(;ie a nation of soldiers was the first and 
main instrument of his policy ; and here he was successful. 
The revolution indeed had in no small degree done this 
work to his hands. To complete it, he introduced a na- 
tional system of education, having for its plain end to train 
the whole youth of France to a military life, to familiarize 
the mind to this destination from its earliest years, and to 
associate the idea of gk)ry almost exclusively with arms, 
Tiie conscription gave full efficacy to this system ; for as 
every young man in the empire had reason to anticipate a 
summons to the army, the first object in education naturally 
was, to fit him for the field. The public honours bestowea 
on military talent, and a rigorous impartiality in awarding 
promotion to merit, so that no origin, however obscure, was 
a bar to what were deemed the highest honours of Europe, 
kindled the ambition of the whole people into a fiame, and 
directed it exclusively to the oimp. It is true, the con- 
scription, which thinned so terribly, the ranks of her youth 
and spread anxiety and bereavement through all her 
dwellings, was severely felt in France. But Napoleon 
knew the race whom it was his business to manage ; and by 
the glare of victory, and the title of the Grand Empire, he 
succeeded in reconciling them for a time to the most painful 
domestic privations, and to >aa imexampled waste of life. 
Thus he secured, what be accounted the most important 
instrument of dominion, a great military force. But, on the 
other hand, the stimulants which for this purpose he was 
forced to apply perpetually to French vani^, the ostenta- 
tion with which the invincible power of France was trum- 
peted to the world, and the haughty, vaunting style which 
became the most striking characteristic of that intoxicated 
people, were perpetual irritations of the national spirit and 
pride of Europe, and implanted a deep hatred towards the 
new and insulting empire, which waited but for a favoura- 
ble moment to repay with interest the debt of humiliation. 
The condition of Europe forbade, as we believe, the 
establishment of universal monarchy by mere physical 
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force. The sword, however important, was now to play 
but a secondary part. The true course for Napoleon seems 
to us to have been indicated, not only by the state of 
Europe, but by the means which France in the beginning 
of her revolution had found most effectual. He should 
have identified himself with some great interests, opinion, 
or institutions, by which he might have bound to himself 
a large party in every nation. He should have contrived 
to make at least a specious cause against all old establish- 
ments. To contrast himself most strikingly and most ad- 
vantageously with former governments, should have been 
the key of his policy. He should have placed himself 
at the head of a new order of things, which should have 
worn the face of an improvement oi the social state. Nor 
did the subversion of republican forms prevent his adop- 
tion of this course, or of some other which would have 
secured to him the sympathy of multitudes. He might 
still have drawn some broad lines between his own admi* 
nistration and that of other states, tending to throw the old 
dynasties into the shade. He might have cast away all 
the pageantry and forms of courts, distinguished himself 
by the simplicity of his establishments, and exaggerated 
the relief which he gave to his people, by saving them 
the burdens of a wasteful and luxurious court* He might 
have insisted on the great benefits that had accrued to 
France from the establishment of uniform laws, which pro* 
tected alike all classes of men ; and he might have virtually 
pledged himself to the subversion of the feudal inequalities 
virhicn still disfigured Europe. He might have insisted on 
the favourable changes to be introduced into property, by 
abolishing the entaus which fettered it, the rights ot pri- 
mogeniture, and the exclusive privileges of a haughty ari- 
stocracy. He might have fomid abuses enough against 
which to array himself as a champion. By becominff the 
head of new institutions, which would have involved the 
transfer of power into new hands, and would have offered 
to the people a real improvement he might every where 
have summoned to his standard the bold and enterprising 
and might have disarmed the national prejudices to which 
he fell a prey. Revolution was still the true instrument of 
power. In a word. Napoleon lived at a period, when he 
could only establish a durable and universal contro^^^ 
through principles and institutions of some kind or other, 
to which he would seem to be devoted. 
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It was impossible, however, for such a man as Napoleon 
to adopt, perhaps to conceive, a system such as has' now 
been traced ; for it was wholly at war with that egotistical, 
self-relying, self-exaggerating principle, which was the most 
striking feature of his mind. He imagined himself able, 
not only to conquer nations, but to hold ,them together by 
the awe and admiration which his own character would in- 
spire ; and this bond he preferred to every other. An in- 
direct sway, a control of nations by means of institutions, 
principles, or prejudices, of which he was to be only the 
apostle and defender, was utterly inconsistent with that 
vehemence of will, that passion for astonishing mankind, 
and that persuasion of his own invincibleness, which were 
his master feelings, and which made force his darliXig instru- 
ment of dominion. He chose to be the great, palpable, and 
sole bond of his empire ; to have his image reflected from 
every establishment ; to be the centre in which every ray 
of glory should meet, and from which every impulse should 
be propagated. In consequence of this egotism, he never 
dreamed of adapting himself to the moral condition of the 
world. The sword was his chosen weapon, and he used it 
without disguise. He insulted nations as well as sovereigns. 
He did not attempt %o gild their chains, or to fit the yoke 
gently to their necks. The excess of his extortions, the 
audacity of his claims, and the insolent language in which 
Europe was spoken of as the vassal of the great empire, 
discovered that he expected to reign, not only without link- 
ing himself with t^^ interests, prejudices, and national feel- 
ings of men, but by setting aU at defiance. 

It would be easy to point out a multitude of instances in 
which he sacrificed the only policy by which he could pre- 
vail, to the persuasion that his own greatness could more 
than balance whatever opposition his violence mightawaken. 
In an age in which Christianitv was exerting some power, 
there was certainly a degree of deference due to the moral 
convictions of society. But Napoleon thought himself more 
than a match for the moral instincts and sentiments of our 
nature. He thought himself able to cover the most atro- 
cious deeds by the splendour of his name, and even to ex- 
tort applause for crimes by the brilliancy of his success. 
He took no pains to conciliate esteem. In his own eyes he 
was mightier than conscience ; and thus he turned against 
himself the power and resentment of virtue in every breast 
where that divine principle yet found a home. 
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Thrdtigh the same blinding egotism, be was anxious to 
fill the thrones of Europe with men bearing his own name, 
jUid to multiply every where images of himself. Instead o( 
placing oyer conquered countries efficient men, taken from 
themselves, who, by upholding better institutions, would 
carry with them large masses oi the people, and who would 
still, by their hostility to the old dynasties, link their for- 
tunes with his own, he placed over nations such men as 
Jerome and Murat. He thus spread a jealousy of his 
jpower, whilst he rendered it insecure ; for as none of the 
princes of his creation, however well disposed, were allowed 
to identify themselves with their subjects, and to take root 
in the public heart, but were compelled to act openly and 
without disguise, as satellites and prefects of the French 
emperor ; they gained no hold on their subjects, and could 
bring no strength to their master in his hour of peril. In 
none of his arrangements did Napoleon think of securing to 
his cause the attachment of nations. Astonishment^' awe, 
and force were his weapons, and his own great name the 
chosen pillar of his throne. 

So far was Bonaparte from ipagnifying the contrast and 
.distinctions between himself and the old dynasties of Eu- 
rope, and from attaching men to himself by new principles 
and institutions, that he had the great weakness, for so we 
view it, to revive the old forms of monarchy, and to ape the 
manners of the old court, and thus to connect himself with 
the herd of legitimate sovereigns. This was not only to rob 
his government of that imposing character which might 
have been given to it, and of that interest which it might 
Jbave inspired, as an improvement on former institutions, 
but was to become competitor in a race in which he could 
not but be distanced* He could indeed pluck crowns from 
the heads of monarchs; but he could not by any means in- 
fuse their blood ipto his veins, associate with himself the 
ideas which are attached to a long line of ancestry, or give 
to bis court the grace of manners which belongs to older 
establishments. His true policy was, to throw contempt on 
distinctions which he could not rival ; and had he possessed 
the genius and spirit of the foiinder of a new ^ra, he wpuld 
have substituted for ^ crown, and for other long worn 
badges of power, a new aqd simple style of grandeur, and 
new insignia of dignity, mor^ consonant with an enlightened 
^e, and worthy of one who disdained to be a vulgar king. 
By the* policy which he adopted, if it be worthy of that 
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name, he became a vulgar king, and showed a mind inca* 
pable of answering the wants and demands of his age. It 
is well known, that the progress of intelligence had done 
much in Europe to weaken men's reverence for pageantry 
and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside their trappings 
in ordinary life, and to appear as gentlemen. Even royalty 
had begun to retrench its pomp; and in the face of all this 
improvement, Bonaparte stooped from his height tx> study 
costumes, to legislate about court-dresses and court man- 
ners, and to putshine his brother monarchs in their own 
line. He desired to add the glory of master of ceremonies 
to that of conqueror of nations. In his anxiety to belong 
to the caste of kings, he exacted scrupulously the observ- 
ance and etiquette with which they are approached* Not 
satisfied with this approximation to the old sovereigns, with 
whom he had no commcm interest, and from whom he could 
not have removed himself too far, he sought to ally himself 
by marriage with the royal families in Europe, to engraft 
himself and his posterity on an old imperial tree. This was 
the very way to turn back opinion into its old channels; to 
carry back Europe to its old prejudices; to facilitate the 
restoration of its old order ; to preach up legitimacy ; to 
crush every hope thi^t he was to work a beneficent chiuige 
among nations. It may seem strange that his egotism did 
not preserve him from the imitation of antiquated monarchy. 
Bat his egotism, though excessive, was not lofty, nor was it 
seconded by a genius, rich and inventive, except in war. 

We have now followed Napoleon to the height of his' 
power, and given our views of the policy by which he hoped 
to make that power perpetual and unbounded. His fall is 
easily explained. It had its origin in that spirit of self- 
reliance and self-exaggeration, of which we have seen so 
many proofs. It began in Spain. That country was a 
province in reality. He wanted to make it one in name; 
to place over it a Bonaparte ; to make it a more striking 
manifestation of his power. For this purpose, he ^ kid- 
napped' its royal family, stirred up the unppnquerable 
spirit of its people, and after shedding on its plains and 
mountains the best blood of France, lost it for even Next 
came his expedition against Russia, an expedition against 
which his wisest counsellors remonstrated, but which had 
every recommendation to a man who regarded himself as an 
exception to his race, and able to triumph over the laws of 
nature. So insane were his self-confidence and impatience 
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of opposition, that he drove, by his outrages, Sweden, the 
old ally of France, into the arms of Russia, at the very mo- 
ment that he was about to throw himself into the heart of 
that mighty empire. On his Russian campaign we have no 
desire to enlarge. Of all the mournful pages of history, 
none are more sad than that which records the retreat of 
the French army from Moscow. We remember that 
when the intelligence of Napoleon's discomfiture in Russia 
first reached this countrj^, we were among those who ex- 
ulted in it, thinking only of the results. But when subse- 
quent and minuter accounts brought distinctly before our 
eyes that unequalled army of France, broken, famished, 
slaughtered, seeking shelter under snowdrifts, and perishing 
by intense cold, we looked back on our joy with almost a 
consciousness of guilt, and expiated by a sincere grief our 
insensibility to the sufferings of our fellow-creatures. We 
understand that many interesting notices of Napoleon, as 
he appeared in this disastrous campaign, are given in the 
Memoirs of Count Segur— a book firom which we have been 
repelled 'by the sorrows and miseries which it details. We 
can conceive few subjects more worthy of Shakspeare than 
the mind of Napoleon, at this moment, when his fate was 
sealed ; when the tide of his victories wasf suddenly stopped 
and rolled backwards ; when his dreams of invincibleness 
were broken as by a peal of thunder ; when the word which 
had awed nations, died away, on the bleak waste, a power- 
less sound ; and when he, whose spirit Europe could not 
bound, fled in fear from a captive's doom. The shock must 
have been tremendous to a mind so imperious, scornful and 
unschooled to humiliation. The intense agony of that mo- 
ment when he gave the unusual orders, to retreat; the de- 
solateness of his soul, when he saw his brave soldiers and 
his chosen guards sinking in the snows, and perishing in 
crowds around him; his unwillingness to receive the details 
of his losses, lest self-possession should fail him; the levity 
and badinage of his interview with the Abb6 de Pradt at 
Warsaw, discoverinff a mind labouring to throw off an in- 
supportable weight, wrestling with itself, struggling against 
misery; and, though last not least, his unconquerable pur- 
pose still clinging to lost empire as the only good of life; 
these workings of such a spirit would have furnished to the 
great dramatist a theme worthy of his transcendent powers. 
By the irretrievable disasters of the Russian campaign, 
the empire of the world was effectually placed beyond the 
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grasp of Napoleon^ The tide of conquest had ebbed, never 
to return* The spell which had bound the nations was dis- 
solved. He was no longer the Invincible* The weight of 
military power, which had kept down the spirit of nations, 
was removed, and their long smothered sense of wrong and 
insult broke forth like the fires of a volcano. Bonaparte 
might still perhaps have secured the throne of France; but 
that of Europe was gone* This, however, he did not, could 
not, would not understand. He had connected with him- 
self too obstinately the character of the world's master, to 
be able to relinquish it. Amidst the dark omens which 
gathered round him, he still saw in his past wonderful 
escapes, and in his own exaggerated energies, the means of 
rebuilding his fallen power* Accordingly the thought of 
abandoning his pretensions does not seem to have crossed 
his mind, and his irreparable defeat was only a summons to 
new exertion. We doubt, indeed, whether Napoleon, if 
he could have understood fully his condition, would have 
adopted a different course. Though despairing, he would 
probably have raised new armies, and fought to the last 
To a mind which has placed its whole happiness in having 
no equal, the thought of descending to the level even of 
kings, is intolerable. Napoleon's mind had been stretched 
by such ideas of universal empire, that France, though 
reaching from the Rhine to the Alps, seemed narrow to 
him. He could not be shut up in it. Accordingly, as his 
fortunes darkened, we see no signs of relenting. He could 
not wear, he said, ^ a tarnished crown,' that is, a crovm no 
brighter than those of Austria and Russia. He continued 
to use a master's tone. He showed no change but such as 
opposition works in the obstinate. He lost his temper, and 
grew sour. He heaped reproaches on his marshals, and the 
legislative body. He insulted Metternich, the statesman, 
on whom, above all others, his fate depended. He irritated 
Murat by sarcasms, which rankled within him, and acce- 
lerated, if they did not determine, hisdesertionof his master. 
It is a striking example of retribution, that the very vehe- 
mence and sternness of his will, which had borne him on- 
ward to dominion, now drove him to the rejection of terms 
which would have left him a formidable power, and thus 
made hi^ ruin entire. Refusing to take counsel of events, 
he persevered in fighting with a stubbornness which re- 
minds us of a spoiled child, who sullenly grasps what he 
knows he must relinquish, struggles without hope, and does 
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not give over resistance, until bis little fingers are one by 
one unclenched from the object on which he has set ins 
heart Thus fell Napoleon. We shall follow his history 
no further. His retreat to Elba, his irruption into France^ 
his signal overthrow, and his banishment to St. Helena, 
thouda they add to the romance of his history, throw no 
new light on his character, and would of course contribute 
nothing to our present object There are indeed incidents 
in this portion of his life which are somewhat inconsistent 
with the firmness and conscious superiority which belonged 
to him. But a man, into whose character so much impulse, 
and so little principle entered, must not be expected to pre- 
serve unblemished, in such hard reverses, the dignity and 
self-respect of an emperor and a hero. 

In the course of these remarks, our views of the Cour 
queror, of the First Consul, and of the Emperor, have been 
given plainly and freely. The subject, however, is so im-» 
portont and interesting, that we have thought it worth our 
while^ though at the hazard of some repetition, to bring 
together in a narrower compass what seem to us the great 
leading features of the intellectual and moral character of 
,Napoleon Bonaparte. 

His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought 
He understood by a glance what most men, and superior 
men, could learn only by study. He darted to a conclusion 
rather by intuition than reasoning. In war, which was the 
only subject of which he was master, he seized in an instant 
on the great points of his own and his enemy's positions ; 
and combined at once the movements by which an over- 
powering force might be thrown with unexpected fury on a 
vulnerable part of the hostile line, and the fate of an army 
be decided in a day. He understood war as a science; but • 
his mind was too bold, rapid, and irrepressible, to be en- 
slaved by the technics of his profession. He found the old 
armies fighting by rule, and he discovered the true charac- 
teristic of genius, which, without despising rules, knows 
when and how to break them. He understood thoroughly 
the immense moral pKOwer which is gained by originality 
and rapidity of operation. He astoni^ed and paralyzed his 
enemies by his unforeseen and impetuous assaults, by the 
suddenness with which the storm of battle burst upon them; 
and whilst giving to his soldiers the advantages of modem 
discipline, breamed into them by his quick and decisive 
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movements, the entbttsiasm of ruder ages. This power of 
disheartening the foe, and of spreading through bis own 
ranks a confidence, and exhilarating courage, which made 
war a pastime, and seemed to make victory sure, distin- 
guished Napoleon in an age of uncommon military talent, 
and was one main instrument of his future power. 

The wonderM effects of that rapidity of thought by 
which Bonaparte was markec^the signal success of his new 
mode of warfare,^ and the almost incredible speed with 
which his fame was spread through nation^/ had no small 
agency in fixing his character, and determining for a pe- 
riod the fate of empires. These stirring influences infused 
a new consciousness of his own might. They gave in- 
tensity and audacity to his ambition ; gave form and sub- 
stance to his indefinite visions of glory, and raised his fiery 
hopes to empire. The burst of admiration, which his early 
career called forth, must in particular have had an influence 
in imparting to his ambition that modification by which it 
was characterized, and which contributed alike to its suc- 
cess and to its fall. He began with astonishing the world, 
with producing a sudden and universal sensation^ such as 
modern times had not witnessed. To astonish as well as to 
sway by his energies, became the great aim of his life; 
Hencerorth to rule was not enough for Bonaparte. He 
wanted to amcCze, to dazzle, to overpower men's souls, by 
striking, bold, magnificent, and imanticipated results. To 

fovem ever so absolutely would not have satisfied him, if 
e must have governed silently. He wanted to reign through 
wonder and awe, by the grandeur and terror of his name, 
by displays of power which would rivet on him every eye, 
and make him the theme of every tongue. Power was his 
supreme object; but 'a power which should be gazed at as 
well as felt, which should strike men as a prodigy, which 
should shake old thrones as an earthquake, and, by the sud- 
denness of its new creations, should awaken something of 
the submissive wonder which mu-aculous agency inspires. 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction or charac^ 
teristic modification of his love of fame. It was a diseased 
passion for a kind 6f admiration, which, from the principles 
of our nature, cannot be enduring, and which demands for 
its 'support perpetual and more stimulating novelty. Mere 
esteem he would have scorned. Calm aomiration, though 
universal and, enduring, would have been insipid. He 
wanted to electrify and overwhelm. He lived for efiect. 
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The world was his theatre,' and be cared little what part lie 
played, if he might walk the sole hero on the sta^e, and 
call forth bursts of applause which would silence all other 
fame. In war, the triumphs which he coveted were those 
in which he seemed to sweep away his foes like a whirlwind; 
and the immense and unparalleled sacrifice of his own sol- 
diers, in the rapid marches and daring assaults to which be 
owed his victories, in no degree diminished their worth to 
the victor. In peace he delighted to hurry through bis 
dominions; to multiply himself by his rapid movements; 
to gather at a glance the capacities of improvement which 
every important place possessed ; to suggest plans which 
would startle by their originality and vastness ; to project 
in an instant works which a life could not accomplish, and 
to leave behind the impression of a superhuman energy. 

Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect indeed, if 
we did not add that he was characterized by nothing more 
strongly than by the spirit of self-exaggeration* The sin- 
gular energy oi his intellect and will, through which he 
had mastered so many rivals and foes, and overcome what 
seemed insuperable obstacles, inspired a consciousness of 
being something more than man. His strong original ten- 
dencies to pride and self-exaltation, fed and pampered by 
strange success and unbounded applause, swelled into an 
almost insane conviction of superhuman greatness. In his 
own view, he stood apart from other men. He was not to 
be measured by the standard of humanity. He was not to 
be retarded by difficulties to which all others yielded. He 
was not to be subjected to laws and obligations which all 
others were expected to obey. Nature and the human will 
were to bend to his power. He was the child and favourite 
of fortune; and if not the lord, the chief object of destiny. 
His history shows a spirit of self-exaggeration, unrivalled in 
enlightened ages, and which reminds us of an oriental king 
to whom incense had been burnt from his birth as to a deity. 
This was the chief source of his crimes. He wanted the 
sentiment of a common nature with his fellow beings. He 
had no sympathies with his race. That feeling of brother- 
hood, which is developed in truly great souls with peculiar 
energy, and through which they give up themselves willing 
victims, joyful sacrifices, to the interests of mankind, was 
wholly unknown to him. His heart, amidst all its wild 
beatings, never had one throb of disinterested love. The 
ties which bind man to man he broke asunder. The proper 
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happiness of a man, which consists in the victory of moral 
energy and social affection over the selfish passions, he cast 
away for the lonely joy of a despot. With powers which 
might have made him a glorious i-epresentative and minister 
of the beneficent Divinity, and with natural sensibilities 
which might have been exalted into sublime virtues, he 
chose to separate himself from his kind, to forgo their love, 
esteem, and gratitude, that he might become their gaze, 
their fear, their wonder; and for this selfish, solitary goodf 
parted with peace and imperishable renown. 

This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to 
which he belonged, broke out in the beginning of his career. 
His first success in Italy gave him the tone of a master^ 
and he never laid it aside to his last hour. One can hardly 
help being struck with the natural manner with which he 
arrogates supremacy in his conversation and proclamations. 
We never feel as if he were putting on a lordly air, or bor- 
rowing an imperious tone. In his proudest claims, he 
speaks firom his own mind, and in native language. His 
style is swollen, but never strained, as if he were conscious 
oi playing a part above his real claims. Even when he 
was foolish and impious enough to arrogate miraculous 

Eowers and a mission from God, his language showed that 
e thought there was something in his character and ex- 
ploits to give a colour to his blasphemous pretensions. The 
empire of the world seemed to him to be in a measure his 
due, for nothing short of it corresponded with his concep- 
tions of himself; and he did not use mere verbiage, but 
spoke a language to which he gave some credit, wnen he 
called his successive conquests ^the fulfilment of his des- 
tiny.' 

This spirit of self-exaggeratioti wrought its own misery, 
and drew down upon him terrible punishments ; and this it 
did by vitiating and perverting his high powers. First, it 
diseased his fine intellect, gave imagination the ascendancy 
over judgement, turned the inventiveness and fruitfulness of 
bis mina into rash, impatient, restless energies, and thus 
precipitated him into projects, which, as the wisdom of his 
counsellors pronounced, were fraught with ruin. To a man 
whose vanity took him out of the rank of human beings, no 
foundation for reasoning was left. All things seemea pos- 
sible. His genius and his fortune were not to be bounded 
by the barriers which experience had assigned to human 
powers. Ordinary rules did not apply to him. His 
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imagination, disordered by his egotism, and by nnbonnded 
flattery, leaped over appalling obstacles to the prize which 
inflamed his ambition. He even found excitement and 
motives in obstacles, before which other men would have 
wavered ; for these would enhance the glory of triumph, 
and give a new thrill to the admiration of the world. Ac- 
cordingly he again and again plunged into the depths of an 
enemy's countrj^, and staked his whole fortune and power 
on a single battle. To be rash was indeed tlie necessary 
result of his seM-exalting and self-relying spirit; for to 
dare what no other man would dare, to accomplish what 
no other man would attempt, was the very way to display 
himself as a superior being in his own and others' eyes. — 
To be impatient and restless was another necessary issue of 
the attributes we have described. The calmness of wis- 
dom was denied him. He, who was next to omnipotent in 
his own eyes, and who delighted to strike and astonish by 
sudden and conspicuous operations, could not brook delay, 
or wait for the slow operations of time. A work, which was 
to be gradually matured by the joint agency of various 
causes, could not suit a man who wanted to be felt as the 
great, perhaps only cause ; who wished to stamp his own 
agency in the most glaring characters on whatever he per- 
formed ; and who hoped to rival by a sudden energy the 
steady and progressive works of nature. Hence so many 
of his projects were never completed, or only announced. 
They swelled however the tide of flattery, which ascribed 
to him the completion of what was not yet begun^ whilst 
his restless spirit, rushing to new enterprises, forgot its 
pledges, and left the promised prodigies of his creative ge- 
nius to exist only in the records of adulation. Thus the 
rapid and inventive intellect of Bonaparte was depraved, 
and failed to achieve a growing and durable greatness, 
through his self^xaggerating spirit. It reared indeed a 
vast and imposing structure, but dispjroportioned, di$|pinted, 
without strength, without foundations. One strong blast 
was enough to shake and shatTer it, nor could his genins 
uphold it Happy would it have been for his fame had 
he been buried in its ruins. 

One of the striking properties of Bonaparte's character 
was decision, and this, as we have already seen, was per-* 
verted, by the spirit of self-exaggeration, mto an inflexible 
stubbornness, which counsel could not enlighten, nor cir* 
eumstances bend. Having taken the first step, he pressed 
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. "Onward. His purpose he wished others to regard as tt law / 

/ of nature, or a decree of destiny. It f»2«s/ be accomplished. / 
Resistance but strengthened it; and so often had resistance 
been overborne, that he felt as if his unconquerable will, | 

• joined to his matchless intellect, could vanquish all things. ; 
On such a mind the warnings of. human, wisdom and of 
Providence were spent in vain; and the Man of Destiny 
lived to teach others, if not himself, the weakness and folly 
of that all-de6^ing decision, which arrays the purposes of 
a mortal with the immutableness of the counsels of the 
Most High. 

A still more fatal influence of the spirit of self-exaggera- 
tion which characterized Bonaparte, remains to be named. 
It depraved to an extraordinary degree his moral sense. 
It did not obliterate altogether the ideas of duty, but, by a 

, singular perversion, it impelled him to apply them exclu- 
sively to others. It never seemed to enter his thought, 
that he was subject to the great obligations of morality, 
which all others are called to respect He was an exempted 
being. Whatever stood in his way to empire, he was pri- 
vileged to remove. Treaties only bound his enemies. No 
nation had rights but his own France. He claimed a mo- 
nopoly in perndy and violence. He was not naturally cruel; 
but when human life obstructed his progress, it was a law- 
ful prey, and murder and assassination occasioned as litde 
compunction as war. The most luminous exposition of 
his moral code was given in his counsels to the king of Holr 
land : < Never fprget, that in the situation to whieii my 
political system and the interests of my empire have caUed 
you, your first duty is towards ME, your second towards 
France. All your other duties, even those towards the 
people whom I have called you to govern, rank after these.' 
To his own mind he was the source and centre of duity. 
He was too peculiar and exalted to be touched by that vul- 
gar stain called guilt. Crimes ceased to be such when per- 
petrated by himself. Accordingly he always speaks of his 
transgressions as of indifferent acts. He never imagined 
that they tarnished his glory, or diminished his claim on 
the homage of the world. In St. Helena, though talking 
perpetually of himself, and often reviewing nis guUty 
career, we are not aware that a single word of .compunc- 
tion escapes him. He speaks of his life as calmly as if it 
had been consecrated to duty and beneficence, whilst in 
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the same breath he has the audacity to reproach uns^rin^ 
ly the faithlessness of almost every individual and nation 
with whom he had been connected* We doubt whether 
history furnishes so striking an example of the moral blind- 
ness and obduracy to which an unbounded egotism exposes 
and abandons the mind. 

His spirit of self-exi^geration was seen in his cqienness 
to adulation. Policy indeed prompted him to put his 
Raises into the mouths of the venal slaves, who adminis* 
tered his despotism. But flattery would not have been 
permitted to swell into exaggerations, now nauseous, now 
ludicrous, and now impious, if, in the bosom of the chie^ 
there had not lodged a flatterer who sounded a louder note 
of praise than all around him. He was remarkably senr 
sitive to opinion, and resented as a wrong the suppression 
of his praises. The press of all countries was watched, and 
free states were called upon to curb it for daring to take 
liberties with his name. Even in books published, in France 
on general topics, he expected a recogniticm of his auth<^ 
rity. Works of talent were suppressed^ when their authcnrt 
refused to ofler incense at the new shrine. He wished in* 
deed to stamp his name on the literature, as on the legisla- 
tion, policy, war&re of his age, and to compel genius, 
whose pages survive statues, cdumns, and empires, to take 
a place among his tributaries. 

We close our view of Bon^iarte's character, by sayings 
that his original propensities, released fixim restraint, and 
pampered by indulgence, to a degree seldom allowed to 
mortals, grew up into a spirit of despotism as stem and 
absolute as ever usurped the human heart The k>ve of 
power and supremacy absorbed, consumed him* No other 
passion, no domestic attachment^ no private frieidship, no 
love of pleasure, no rdish for letters or the arts, no human 
sympathy, no human weakness, divided his mind with the 
passion for dominion and for dazzling manifestations of Jbis 
power. Before this, duty, honour, love, humanity fell pros- 
trate. Josephine, we are todd, was dear to him ; but the 
devoted wii^ who had stood Arm and faithfid in the day of 
his doubtful fortunes, was cast off in his prosperity, to make 
room for a stranger, who might be more subservient to his 
power. He was.a£fectiopate, vfe are told, to his brothers 
and mother ; but his brothers, the moment they ceased to 
be his tools, were disgraced ; and bis mother, it is said. 
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was not allowed to sit in the presence of her imperial son** 
He was sometimes softened, we are informed, by the sight 
of the field of battle strown with the wounded and dead« 
But if the Moloch of his ambition claimed new heaps oi 
slain to<-morrow, it was never denied. With all his sensi^ 
bility, he gave millions to the sword, with as little com«* 
punction as he would have brushed away so many insects^ 
vdiich had infested his march. To him, all human will» 
desire, power, were to bend. His superiority, none might 
question. He insulted the &llen, who had contracted the 
guilt of opposing his progress ; and not even woman's love- 
liness, and the dignity oi a queen, could ^ve shelter from 
his contumely. His allies were his vassab, nor was their 
vassalage concealed. Too lofty to use the arts of concilia- 
tion, preferring command to persuasion, overbearing, and 
allrgrasping, he spread distrust, exasperation, fear, and r&* 
venge through Europe; and when the day of retribution 
came, the old antipathies and mutual jealousies of nations 
were swallowed up in one burning purpose to prostrate the 
common tyrant, the universal foe. 

Such was Napoleon Bonaparte. But some will say, he 
was still a great man. This we mean not to deny. But 
we would have it understood, that there are various kinds 
or orders of greatness, and that the highest did not belong 
to Bonaparte. There are difi^ent orders of greatness. 
Among these, the'first rank is unquestionably due to moral 
greatness, or magnanimity; to that sublime energy by^ 
which the soul, subdued by the love of virtue, binds itseu 
indissolubly, for life and for death, to truth and duty; 
"espouses as its own the interests of human iiiature ; scorns 
all meanness and defies all peril; hears in its own conscience 
a voice louder than tfareatenings and thunders; withstands 
all the powers of the universe, which would sever it frpm 
the cause of freedom, virtue, and religion; reposes Bfi 
unfaultering trust in Ck)d in the darkest hour, and is ever 
*readv to be ofiered up ' on the altar of its country or of 
mankmd. Of this moral greatness, which throws all other 
forms of greatness into obscurity, we see not a trace or spark 
in Napoleon. Though clothed with the power of a God, 
the thought of consecratii^ himself to the introduction oC 
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a new and higher era, to the exaltation of the character and 
I condition of his race, seems neVer to have dawned on his 
I mind. The spirit of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice 
^ appears not to have waged a moment's war with self-will 
and ambition. His ruling passions, indeed, were singularly 
at variance with magnanimity. Moral greatness, has too 
much simplicity, is too unostentatious, too self-subsistent, 
and enters into others' interests with too much heartiness, to 
live a day for what Napoleon always lived, to make itself 
the theme, and gaze, and wonder of a dazzled world. Next 
XU to moral, comes intellectual greatness, or genius in the high- 
est sense of that word ; and by this we mean that sublime 
capacity of thought, through which the soul, smitten with 
the love of the true and the beautiful, essays to comprehend 
the universe, soars into the heavens, penetrates the earth, 
penetrates itself, questions the past, anticipates the future, 
traces out the general and all-comprehending laws of nature, 
binds together, by innumerable affinities and relations, all 
the objects of its knowledge, and, not satisfied with what 
exists and with what is finite, frames to itself ideal excel- 
lence, loveliness, and grandeur. This is the greatness 
which belongs to philosophers, inspired poets, mid to the 
roaster spirits in the fine arts. Next comes the greatness of 
^ action ; and by this we mean the sublime power of conceiv- 
^ ing and executing bold and extensive plans; of constructing 
and bringing to bear on a mighty object, a complicated 
machinery of means, energies, and arrangements, and of 
accomplishing great outward effects. To this head belongs 
the greatness of Bonaparte, and that he possessed it, we 
need not prove, and none will be hardy enough to deny. 
A man, who raised himself firom obscurity to adirone, who 
changed the face of the world, who made himself felt 
through powerful and civilized nations, who sent the terror 
of his name across seas and oceans, whose will was pro- 
nounced and feared as destiny, whose donatives were 
crowns, whose antechamber was thronged by submissive 
princes, who broke down the awful barrier of the Alps and 
made them a highway, and whose fame was spread beyond 
the boundaries of civilization to the steppes of the Cossack, 
and the deserts of the Arab;-^a man, who has left. this 
record of himself in history, has taken out of our hands the 
question, whether he shall be called great All must con- 
cede to him a sublime power of a<^ion, an energy equal to 
great effects. 
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We are not disposed, however, to consider him as pre- 
eminent even in this order of greatness. War was his 
chief sphere. He gained his ascendancy in Europe by the 
sword. But war is not the field for the highest active 
talent, and Napoleon, we suspect, was conscious of this 
truth. The glory of being the greatest general of his age, 
would not have satisfied him. He would have scorned to 
take his place by the side of Marlborough or Turenne. It 
was as the founder of an empire, which threatened for a 
time to comprehend the world, and which demanded other 
talents besides that of war, that he challenged unrivalled 
fame. And here we question his claim. Here we cannot * 
award him supremacy. The project of universal empire^ 
however imposing, was not original. The revolutionary 
governments of France had adopted it before ; nor can we 
consider it as a sure indication of greatness, when we 
remember that the weak and vain mind of .Louis XIV. was 
large enough to cherish it The question is, did Napo- 
leon bring to this design the capacity of advancing it by 
bold and original conceptions, adapted to an age of civiliza- 
tion, and of singular intellectual and moral excitement? 
Did he discover new foundations of power ? Did he frame 
new bonds of union for subjugated nations ? Did he dis- 
cover, or originate, some common interests by which his 
empire might be held together ? Did he breathe a spirit 
which should supplant the old national attachments, or did 
he invent any substitutes for those vulgar instruments of 
force and corruption, which any and every usurper would 
have used ? ^ Never in the records of time, did the world 
furnish such materials to work with, such means of model- 
ling nations afresh, of building up a new power,. of intro- 
ducing a new era, as did Europe at the period of the French 
revolution. - Never was the human mind so capable of new 
impulses. And did Napoleon prove himself equal to the 
condition of the world ? Do we detect one original con- 
ception in his means of universal empire ? Did he seize on 
the enthusiasm of his age, that powerful principle, more 
efficient than arms or policy, and bend it to his purpose ? 
What did he do but follow the beaten track ? but apply 
force and fraud in their very coarsest forms ? Napoleon 
showed a vulgar mjnd, when he assumed self-interest as the 
sole spring of human action. With the sword in one hand 
and bribes in the other, he imagined himself absolute 
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master of the human mind. The strength of moral, na- 
tional, and domestic feelinff^ he could not comprehend. 
The finest, and, after all, the most powerful elements in 
human nature, hardly entered into his conceptions of it ; 
and how then could he have established a du rable power 
over the human race? We want litde more to show his want 
of originality and comprehensiveness as the founder of an 
empire, than the simple &ct, that he chose as his chief 
connsellors Talleyrand and ]|^onche, names which speak for 
themselves. We may judge of the greatness of the master 
spirit, from the minds which he found most congenial with 
his own. In war, Bonaparte was great ; for he was bold^ 
.original, and creative. Beyond tlie camp he indeed showed 
jtalent, but not superior to that of other eminent men. 

There . have been two circumstances, which have done 
much to disarm or weaken the strong moral reprobation 
with which Bonaparte ought to have been regarded, and 
which we deem worthy of notice. We refer to the wrongs 
which he is supposed to have suffered at St. Helena, and 
to the unworthy use which the Allied Powers have made of 
their triumph over Napoleon. First, his supposed Wrongs 
at St Helena have excited a sympathy in his behalf which 
has thrown a veil over his crimes. We are not disposed to 
deny that an unwarrantable^ because unnecessary severity 
was exercised towards Bonaparte. We deem it not very 
creditable to the British government, that it tm'tured a sen- 
sitive captive by refusing him a title which lie had long 
worn. We think that not only religion and humanity, but 
selfH'espect forbids us to inflict a single useless pang cm a 
£dlen foe. But we should be weak, indeed, if the moral 
jtidgments and feelings, with which Napoleon's ciureer ought 
to be reviewed, should give^ place to sympathy with the 
sufferings by which* it was closed. With regard to the seni- 
les, which not a few have expressed as to the right of 
lishing him to St. Helena, we can only say, that our con- 
sciences are not yet refined to such exquisite delicacy, as to 
be at all sensitive on this particular. We admire nothing 
more in Bonaparte than the effrontery with which he claim- 
ed protection from the laws of nations. That a man who 
had set these laws at open defiance^ should fly to them for 
shelter ; that the oppressor of the world should claim its 
sympathy as an oppressed man, and that his claim should 
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find advocates ; these things are to be set down among the 
extraordinary events of this extraordinary age* Truly, the 
human race is in a pitiable state. It may be trampled on, 
spoiled, loaded like a beast of burden, made the prey of 
rapacity, insolence, and the sword ; but it must not touch 
a hair, or disturb the pillow of one of its oppressors, unless 
it can find chapter and verse in the code of national law, 
to authorize its rudeness towards the privileged offender. 
For ourselves, we should rejoice to see every tyrant, whe* 
t^er a usurper or hereditary prince, fastened to a lonely 
rock in the ocean. Whoever gives clear, undoubted proot^ 
that he is prepared and sternly resolved to make the earth 
a slaughterhouse, and to crush every will adverse to his 
own, ought to be caged like a wild beast ; and to require 
mankind to proceed against him according to written laws 
and precedents, as if he were a private citizen in a quiet 
court of justice, is just as rational as to require a man, in 
itinminent peril from an assassin, to wait and prosecute his 
murderer according to the most protracted forms of law. 
There are great solenm rights of nature, which precede 
laws, and on which law is founded. There are great exi- 
gences in human affairs which speak for themselves, and 
need no precedent to teach the right path. There are 
awfiil periods in the history of our race, which do not be- 
long to its ordinary state, and which are not to be governed 
and judged by ordinary rules. Such a period was that, 
when Bonaparte, by infraction of solemn engagements, had 
thrown himself into France, and convulsed all Europe; and 
th^ who confound this witih the ordinary events of history, 
ana see in Bonaparte but ah ordinary foe to tjie peace and 
hidepend^nce of nations, have certainly very different in- 
tellects from our own. 

We confess, too, diat we are not only unable to see the 
wrong done to Napoleon in sending nim to St. Helena, 
but uat we cannot muster up much sympathy for the in«* 
convenioices and privations which he endured there. Our 
sympathies, in this particular, are wayward and untract- 
able. When we would carry them to that solitary island, 
and fiuten them on die illustrious victim of British cruelty, 
they will not tarry there, but take their flight across the 
Mediterranean to Jaffa, and across the Atlantic to the pla(>« 
form where the Duke d'Enghien was shot, to the prison of 
Toussaint, and to the fields of battle where thousands 
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at his bidding lay weltering in blood. When we strive 
to fix our thoughts upon the sufferings of the injured hero» 
other and more terrible sufferings, of which he was the. 
cause, rush upon us: and his complaints, however loud 
and angry, are drowned by groans and execrations which, 
fill our ears from every region which he traversed. We. 
have no tears to spare for fallen greatness, when that great- 
ness was founded in crime, and reared by force and perfidy. 
We reserve them for those on whose ruin it rose. We 
keep our sympathies for our race, for human nature in its 
humbler forms, for the impoverished peasant, the widowed 
mother, the violated virgin ; and are even perverse enough 
to rejoice, that the ocean has a prison-house, where the. 
author of those miseries may be safely lodged. Bona- 

Earte's history is to us too solemn, the wrongs for which 
umanity and freedom arraign him, are too flagrant, to 
allow us to play the part of sentimentalists around his grave 
at St. Helena. We leave this to the more refined age in which 
we live ; and we do so in the hope that an age is coming 
of less tender mould, but of loftier, sterner feeling, and of 
deeper sympathy with the whole human race. Should our 
humble page then live, we trust with an undoubting faith, 
that the uncompromising indignation with which we plead 
the cause of our oppressed and insulted nature, will not 
be set down to the account of our vindictiveness and hard- 
ness of heart. 

We observed that the moral indignation of many to- 
wards Bonaparte had been impaired or turned away, not 
only by his supposed wrongs, but by the unworthy use 
which his conquerors made of their triumph. We are 
told, that bad as was his despotism, the Holy Alliance is 
a worse one ; and that Napoleon was less a scourge, than 
the present coalition of the coatinental monarchs, framed for 
the systematic suppression of freedom. By such reasoning 
his crimes are cloaked, and his fall made the theme of lamen- 
tation.. It is not one of the smallest errors and sins of the 
Allied Sovereigns, that they have contrived, by their base 
policy, to turn the resentments and moral displeasure of \ 
men from the usurper upon themselves. For these so- 
vereigns we have no defence to offer. We yield to none 
in detestation of the Holy Alliance, profanely so called. 
To us its doctrines are as false and pestilent, as any 
broached by Jacobinism.^ The Allied Monarchs are 
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adding to the other, wrongs of despots, that of flagrant in- 
gratitude ; of ingratitude to the generous and brave na- 
tions, to whom they owe their thrones, whose spirit of 
independence and patriotism, and whose hatred of the 
oppressor, contributed more than standing armies to raise 
up the fallen, and to strengthen the falling monarchies of 
Europe. Be it never forgotten in the records of despotism, 
let history record it on her most durable tablet, that the 
first use made by the principal continental sovereigns of 
their regained or confirmed power, was, to conspire lagainst 
the hopes and rights of the nations by whom they had 
been saved ; and to combine the military power of Europe 
against free institutions, against the press, against the 
spirit of liberty and patriotism which had sprung up in 
the glorious struggle with Napoleon, against the right of 
the people to exert an influence on the governments by 
which their dearest interests, were to be controlled. Never 
be it forgotten, that such was the honour of sovereigns, 
such their requital for the blood which had been sned 
fireely in their defence. Freedom and humanity send up a 
solemn and prevailing cry against them to that tribunal, 
where kings and subjects are soon to stand as equals. 

But still we should be strangely blind, if we were not to. 
feel that the fall of Napoleon was a blessing to the world* 
Who can look, for example, at France, and not see there 
a degree of freedom which could .never have grown up 
under the terrible frown of the usurper? True, Bonaparte's, 
life, though it seemed a charmed one, must at length have 
ended; and we are told that then his empire would have 
been broken, and that the general crash, by some inexpli- 
cable process, would have given birth to a more extensive 
and durable liberty than can now be hoped. But such an- 
ticipations seem to us to be built on a strange inattention 
to the nature and inevitable consequences of Napoleon's 
power. It was wholly a military power. He was literally 
turning Europe into a camp, and drawing its best talent 
into one occupation — war. Thus Europe was retracing its 
steps to those ages of calamity and darkness, when the 
only law was the sword. The progress of centuries, whiqh 
had consisted chiefly in the substitution of intelligence, 
public opinion, and other mild and rational influences, for. 
brutal force, was to be reveg^sed. At Bonaparte's death, 
his empire must, indeed, have been dissolved; but military 
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chiefs, like Alexander's lietttenantSy would have 
it The sword alone would hayejrfiaped its future coat"* 
munides; and after years of desolation and bloodshed, 
Europe would have found, not repose, but a respite, an 
armed truce, under warriors, whose only title to empire 
would have been their own good blades, and the weight 
of whose thrones would have been upheld by military 
force alone. Amidst such convulsions, during which the 
press would have been every where fettled, and the 
military spirit would have triumphed over and swallowed 
up the spirit and glory of letters and liberal arts, we greatly 
fear that the human intellect would have lost its present 
impulse, its thirst for progress, and would have &llen back 
towards barbarism. Let not the friends of freedom bring 
dishonour on themselves or desen their cause, by institu-* 
ting comparisons between Napoleon and legitimate sove- 
reigns, which may be construed into eulogies on the for* 
mer. For ourselves, we have no sympathy with tjnranny, 
whether it bear the name of usurpation or legitimacy* 
We are not pleading the cause of uie Allied Sovereigns. 
In our judmient, uiey have contracted the very guilt 
against, which they have pretended to combine. In our 
apprehension, a conspiracy against the rights of the human 
race, is as foul a crime as rebellion against the rights of 
sovereigns ; nor is there less of treason in warring against 
public freedom, than in assailing roval power. S^ we 
are bound in truth to confess, that the Allied Sovereigns 
are not to be ranked with Bon^arte, whose desi^ against 
the independence of nations and the liberties of the world, 
in this age of civilization, liberal thinking, and Christian 
knowledge, is in our estimation the most nefarious enter- 
prise recorded in history. 

The series of events, which it has been our province to 
review, o£Pers subjects of profound thought and solemn 
instruction to the moralist and politician. We have r&* 
traced it with many painful feelings. It shows us a great 
people, who had caught some indistinct fflimpses of free- 
dom, and of a nobler and a h^pier political constitution, 
betrayed bv their leaders, and brought back, by a military 
despot, to heavier chains than those thev had broken. We 
see with indignation one man, a man like ourselves, sub- 
jecting whole nations to his absolute rule. It is this wrong 
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and insult to ovur race which has chiefly moved us. Had a 
storm of God's ordination passed over Europe, prostrating 
its capitals, sweeping off its villages, burying millions in 
ruins, we should have wept, we should have trembled.^ But 
in this there would have been only wretchedness. Now 
we also see debasement. X To us there is something radi"*- 
cally, and increasingly ^shocking, in. the thought of one 
man's will becoming a law to his race; in the thought of 
multitudes, of vast communities, .^rrendering conscience, 
intellect, their affections, their rights, their interests, to the 
stern mandate of a fellow-creature. When we see one 
word of a frail man on the throne of France, tearing a 
hundred thousand sons from their homes, breaking asunder 
the sacred ties of domestic life, sentencing myriads of the 
young to make murder their calling, and rapacity their 
means of support, and extorting from nations their treasures 
to extend this ruinous sway, we are ready to ask ourselves, 
Is not this a dream ? And when the sad reality comes 
home to us, we blush for a race which can stoop to such 
an abject lot At length, indeed, we see the tyrant hum- 
bled, stripped of power; but stripped by those who, with 
one exception, are not unwilling to play the despot on a 
narrower scale, and to break down the spirit of naticms 
under the same iron sway. 

How is it, that tyranny has thus triumphed? that the 
hopes with which we greeted the French revolution have 
been crushed ? that an usurper plucked up the last roots of 
^e tree of liberty, and planted despotism in its place? The 
chief cause is not far to seek, nor can it be toa often urged 
on the friends of freedom. France failed through the want 
of that moral preparation for liberty, without which the 
blessing cannot be secured. She was not ripe for the good 
she sought She was too con'upt for freedom* France 
had indeed to contend with great political ignorance ; but 
had not ignorance been reinforced by deep moral defect, 
she might have won her way to free institutions. Her dia- 
racter forbade her to be free; and it now seems strange 
that we could ever have expected her to secure this booh. 
How could we believe, that a liberty of which diat heartr 
less scoffer, Voltaire, was a chief apostle, could have tri-> 
umphed ? Most of the preachers of French liberty had 
thrown off all the convictions which ennoble the mind. 
Man's connection with Grod they broke, for they declared 
that there was no God, in whom to trust in the great 
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j Struggle for liberty. Human immortality, that truth which 
/ is the seed of all greatness, they d^ided. To their phi- 
' losophy, man was a creature of chance, a compound of 
matter, an ephemeron, a worm, who was soon to rot and 
perish for ever. What insanity was it to expec^t that such 
' men were to work out the emancipation of their race ! that 
in such hands the hopes and dearest rights of humanity 
were secure. Liberty was tainted by their touch, polluted 
by their breath, and yet we trusted that it was to rise in 
health and glory from their embrace. We looked to men ^ 
who openly founded morality on private interest, for the * 
sacrifices, the devotion, the heroic virtue, which freedom 
always demands from her assertors. 

The great cause of the discomfiture of the late European 
struggle for liberty is easily understood by an American, 
who recurs to the history of his own revolution. This 
issued prosperously, because it was begun and was con- 
ducted under the auspices of private and public virtue. 
Our liberty did not come to us by accident, nor was it the 
gift of a few leaders ; but its seeds were sown plentifully in 
the minds of the whole people. . It was rooted in the con- 
science and reason of the nation. It was the growth of 
deliberate convictions and generous principles liberally dif- 
fused. We had no Paris, no metropolis, which a few lead- 
ers swayed, and which sent forth its influences, like ^ a 
mighty heart,' through dependent and subservient pro- 
vinces. The country was all heart. The living principle 
pervaded the community, and every village added strength 
to the solemn purpose of being free. We have here an 
explanation of a striking fact in the history of our revolu- 
- tion ; we mean the want or absence of that description of 
great men, whom we meet in other countries ; men, who, 
by their distinct and single agency, and by their splendid 
deeds, determine a nation's fate. There was too much 
greatness in the American people, to admit tluT over- 
shadowing greatness of leaders. Accordingly the United 
States haa no liberator, no political saviour. Washington 
indeed conferred on us great blessings. But Washington 
was not a hero in the common sense of that word. \Vc 
never spoke of him as the French did of Bonaparte, never 
talked of his eagle-eyed irresistible genius, as if this were 
to work out our safety. We never lost our self-respect* 
We felt that, under God, we were to be free through our 
own courage, energy, and wisdom, under the animating 
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and guiding, influences of this great and good mind* 
Washington served us chiefly by his. sublime moral qua- 
lities, and not by tran|lendent talent, which, we apprehend, 
he did not possess. To him belonged, the proud dis- 
tinction of being the leader in a revolution, without awa^ 
kening one doubt or solicitude as to the spoUess purity of 
his ; purpose. His was the glory of being tBeTSrlghtest 
manifestation of the spirit which reigned. in his country; 
and in this way he became a source of energy, a bond of 
union, the centre of an enlightened people's confidence. In 
such a revolution as that of France, Washington would 
have been nothing; for that sympathy which subsisted 
between him and nis fellow-citizens, - and which was the 
secret of his power, would have been wanting. By an 
instinct, which is unerring, we . call Washington, with 
grateful reverence, the Father of his Country, but not its 
Saviour. A people, which» wants a saviour, which does 
not possess an earnest and pledge . of freedom in its own 
heart, is not yet ready to be tree. 

A great question here offers itself, at which we can only 
glance. If a moral preparation is required for freedom, 
now, it is asked, can Europe ever be free ? How, under 
despotisms which now crush the continent, can nations 
grow ripe for liberty? Is it to be hoped that men will learn, 
m the school of slavery, the spirit and virtues which we 
are told can alone work out their deliverance ? In the ab- 
solute governments of Europe, the very instruments of 
forming an enlightened and generous love of freedom are 
bent into the service of tyranny. The press is an echo of 
the servile doctrines of the court The schools and semi- 
naries, of education are employed to taint the young mind 
with the maxims of despotism. Even Christianity is turned 
into a preacher of legitimacy, and its temples are desecrated 
by the abject teaching of unconditional submission. How 
then is the spirit of a wise and moral freedom to be gene- 
rated and diffused ? We have stated the difficulty in its full 
force ; for nothing is gained by winking out of sight the 
tremendous obstacles with which liberal principles and 
institutions must contend. We have not time at present 
to answer the great question now proposed. We will only 
say, that we do not despair ; and we will briefly suggest 
what seems to us the chief expedient, by which the cause 
of freedom, obstructed as it is, must now be advanced. In 
despotic countries, those men, whom God hath inspired 
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widi lofty sentiments and a thirst for freedom (and sudi 
are spread through all Europe), must, in their individual i 
capacity, communicate themselves ^o individual minds. / 
The cause of liberty on the continent cannot now be for* 
warded by th^ action of men in masses. But in every 
country there are those who feel their degradation and 
their wrongs, who abhor tyranny as the c^ief obstruction 
of the progress of nations, and who are willing and prepared 
to puffer for liberty. Let such men spread around them 
their own spirit by every channel which a jealous despot* 
ism has not closed. Let them give utterance to sentiments 
of magnanimity in private ccmference, and still more by 
the press ; for there are modes of clothing and express-* 
ing kindling truths, which, it is presumed, no censorship 
would dare to proscribe. Let them especially teach that 
great truth, which is the seminal principle of a virtuous 
freedom, and the very foundation of morals and religion; 
we mean the doctrine, that conscience, the voice of God 
in every heart, is to be listened to above all other guides 
and lords; that there is a sovereign within us clothed with 
more awful powers and rights than any outward king; and 
that he alone is worthy the name of a man, who gives him- 
self up solemnly, deliberately, to obey this internal guide 
through peril and in death. This is me spirit of freedom ; 
for no man is wholly and immutably free^ but he who has 
broken every outward yoke, that he may obey his own 
deliberate conscience. This is the lesson to be taught^ 
alike in republics and despotisms. As yet it has but 
dawned on the worlds Its iiili application remains to be 
developed. They who have been baptized, by a true expe* 
rience into this vital and all-comprehending tnith, must 
every where be its propagators; and he who makes one 
convert to it near a despot's throne, has broken one link of 
that despot's chain. It is chiefly in the difiusion of this 
loftiness of moral sentiment, that we place our hope of 
freedom ; and we have a hope, because we know that there 
are those who have drunk into this truth, and are ready^ 
when God calls, to be its martyrs. We do not despair, wr 
there is a contagion, we would rather say^ a divine power 
in sublime moral principle. This is our chief trust. ^ We 
have les» and less hope from force and bloodshed, as the 
instruments of working out man's redonption from slavery. 
History shows us not a few princes, who have gained or 
strengthened thrones by assassination or war. But freedom. 
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which is another name for justice, honour, and benevo* 
lence, scorns to use the private dagger, and wieMs with 
trembling the public Vhrord. The true conspiracy, before 
which tyranny is to fall, is thai of virtuous elevated minds, 
which shall consecrate themselves to the work of awaken- 
ing in men a consciousness of the rights, powers, purposes, 
and greatness of human nature: which shall oppose to 
force the heroism of intellect and conscience, and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. We believe that, at this moment, there 
are virtue and wisdom enough to shake despotic thrones, 
were they as confiding as they should be in God and their 
own might, and were they to pour themselves through 
every channel into the public mind. 

We close our present labours with commending to the 
protection of Almighty God the cause of human freedom 
and improvement. We adore the wisdom and goodness of 
his providence, which has ordained that liberty shall be 
wrought out by the magnanimity, courage, and sacrifices 
of men. We bless him for the glorious efforts which this 
cause has already called forth ; for the intrepid defenders 
who have gathered round it, and whose fame is a most 
precious legacy of past ages ; for the toils and sufferings 
by which it has been upheld; for the awakening and 
thrilling voice which comes to us from the dungeon and 
scaffold, where the martyrs of liberty have pined or bled. 
We bless him that even tyranny has been overruled for 
good by exciting a resistance, whicd has revealed to us the 
strength of virtuous principle in the human soul. We 
beseech this great and good Parent, from whom all pure 
influences proceed, to enkindle, by his quickening breath, 
an unquenchable love of virtue and freedom in those 
favoured men, whom he hath enriched and signalized by 
eminent gifls and powers, that they may fulfil the hign 
function of inspiring their fellow- beings with a conscious- 
ness of the birth-right and destination of human nature. 
Wearied with violence and blood, we beseech him to sub- 
vert oppressive governments by the gentle yet awful power 
of truth and virtue; by the teachings of uncorrupted 
Christianity ; by the sovereignty of enlightened opinion, 
by the triumph of sentiments of magnanimity, by mild, ra- 
tional, and purifying influences, which will raise the spirit 
of the enslaved, and which sovereigns will be unable to 
withstand. For this peaceful revolution we earnestly pray. 
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If, however, after long forbeariiig, and unavailing appli<- 
cations to justice and humanity, the friends of freedom 
should be summoned by the voice df Gofl within, and by 
his providence abroad, to vindicate their rights with other 
arms, to do a sterner work, to repel despotic force by force, 
may they not forget, even in this hour of provocation, the 
spirit which their high calling demands. Let them take 
the sword with awe, as those on whom a holy function is 
devolved. Let them regard themselves as ministers and 
delegates of Him, whose dearest attribute is mercy. Let 
them not stain their sacred cause by one cruel deed, by the 
infliction of one needless pang, by shedding without cause 
one drop of human blood. 



THE END, 



Printed by Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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